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INTRODUCTORY    NOTE. 


The  Course  of  Study  wiiiih  follows  is  an  expression  of  the  educa- 
tional growth  during  the  last  decade  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar 
Schools  of  Stockton.  It  furnishes  a  minimum  standard  of  attainments 
that,  in  many  grades,  may  be  surpassed  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  ex- 
celled in  the  past.  In  all  essentials,  however,  the  teacher  is  expected  to 
conform  strictly  to  the  outlines  given. 

The  teacher  should  ah\ays  remember  that  it  is  the  child  who  is  to 
be  developed  rather  than  the  subject  that  is  to  be  taught;  that  courses 
of  study,  programs,  and  text-books  are  but  aids  in  this  development. 
For  the  larger  portion  of  the  time  the  class  must  be  instructed  as  a 
whole,  but  the  pupil  as  an  individual  should  never  be  overlooked. 

If,  through  sympathy  and  guidance,  the  individual  pupil  is  led  to 
know  how  to  study  and  how  to  think,  and  is  given  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  practical  affairs  of  life,  the  ideals  embodied  in  this  Course  of  Study 
will  be  realized. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  course  especial  credit  is  due  to  the  commit- 
tee of  principals  and  teachers  on  course  of  study  appointed  in  1896,  to 
Mrs.  Rose  V.  Winterburn,  Misses  Emily  M.  Dodge  and  Laetitia  Summer- 
ville,  and  Messrs.  F.  H.  Mever  and  Edward  Hughes. 
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LITERATURE. 


To  prepare  the  child  for  life  is  the  aim  of  education.  He  who  knows 
how  to  read  and  who  desires  to  read  instructive  and  valnahle  books  has 
gained  an  important  part  of  his  education. 

The  course  in  literature  should  tend  to  produce  the  following  results 
in  the  pupils:  the  desire  to  read;  the  ability  to  understand  accurately 
what  is  read;  a  familiarity  with  books  that  creates  discrimination  in  buy- 
ing or  in  selecting  readings  from  the  shelves  of  our  public  libraries.  As 
actualities  none  of  these  aims  may  be  attained;  as  potentialities  they  are 
worth  striving  for  long  and  earnestly. 

There  are  three  personal  factors  in  this  education:  the  parent,  the 

teacher,  the  child.    The  parent  in  the  home  is  the  mainspring.    Where  it 

is  possible  for  him  to  direct  his  child's  reading,  provide 

suitable   liooks,   and   encourage   acquisitions   in   various 
Factors 

lines  of  thought,  there  need  be  little  fear  for  the  future 

selection  of  reading.  The  home  impulses  and  training,  when  they  ex- 
ist, are  the  strongest  influences  in  the  child's  life.  Every  teacher  knows 
that  her  guidance  only  su)iploments  the  reading  of  the  child  who  comes 
from  such  a  home. 

The  teachers  place  in  the  scheme  of  education  is  most  difficult. 
She  should  guide  many  minds  in  many  directions;  she  should  direct  the 
school  for  the  general  good  of  all  and  at  the  same  time 
discover  individual  strength  and  preferences,  for  slie  is 
training  to  secure  the  best  results  for  the  race  as  well  as  for  the  indi- 
vidual. To  select  reading  for  thirty  or  forty  young  people  is  no  light 
task.  Too  often  only  general  interest  or  amusement  is  considered,  and 
it  is  forgotten  that  these  should  be  but  means  towards  the  end, — life 
and  progress.  Xor  is  it  sufficient  simply  to  encourage  reading,  some- 
times it  must  be  checked.  Many  pu])ils  read  too  much  instead  of  too 
little.  Seventh  grade  boys  have  been  known  to  draw  a  library  l)ook 
every  other  day.  Such  a  condition  usually  means  unwholesome  reading 
and  a  sieve-like  mind,  and  requires  restraint  a.s  surely  as  the  sprouting 
fruit  tree  needs  the  pruning  knife  at  the  proper  season.  It  frequently 
occurs  that  a  child  becomes  interested  in  one  kind  of  reading  and  is 
prone  to  refuse  all  else.     An  eighth  grade  bov  said  that  if  he  had  ten 
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dollars  for  books  he  would  buy  nothing  but  Henty's  stories.  This  is  a 
perverted  taste^  for  specialization  in  any  subject  should  be  preceded  by 
broad  information  on  many.  General  knowledge  is  imperative  for  the 
broad  foundation  that  is  most  useful  for  all  lines;  moreover,  different 
lines  of  reading  may  ojjen  up  new  possibilities  of  life  work  and  may  so 
guide  the  pupils  into  a  variety  of  interests, — history,  travel,  science, 
poems,  biography,  art, — that  they  acquire  that  breadth  of  view  which 
prevents  narrowness  in  later  specialization. 

The  pupil  is  the  center  and  he  should  learn  not  to  depend  wholly  on 
tlie  teacher.  He  should  gradually  be  led  to  make  conscious  and  self- 
earned  advances.  Let  him  read  with  unconscious  hap- 
piness and  interest  what  has  been  selected,  and  enjoy 
with  childish  abandon  the  interesting  story  or  biography;  but  when 
another  clioice  is  to  be  made,  lead  him  to  consider  what  has  been  read 
and  then  broaden  out  into  new  fields  as  well  as  explore  more  thoroughly 
the  old  ones.  Vty  this  means  he  will  learn  to  choose  his  books  more  judi- 
ciously and  will  lay  a  more  systematic  fouiulation  in  all  subjects  read. 

There  are  four  aims  to  this  course  in  literature:  that  pupils  shall 
read  good  and  ap)»ropriately  graded  literature  in  class;  that  many  selec- 
tions shall  be   memorized;  tluit  tlie  teacher  shall   read 
frequently  to  tbe  ]tupils;  that  i)upils  sluill  learn  io  use 
libraries  for  tluMuselves.     K.\])erieiice  lias  ]>r()V(.'d  tliat  deep  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils  follows  this  liberal  arrangement. 

THE   STORY   IN   PRIMARY  GRADES. 

In  tiie  tirst  two  grades  stories  are  told  tlie  ])U})ils  by  the  teachers. 
Compared  with  readiug  to  the  cliildren  this  method  involves  some  loss 

of  time  and  of  literary  style,  but  it  means  on  the  part  of 
Presentation.     ,,  .,    ,  ^       ^     i  l-     ,■  j 

the  pupils  deeper  interest,  closer  attention  and  concentra- 
tion, more  sympathetic  response;  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  it  means 
careful  preparation  aud  cultivation  of  the  art  of  story  telliug.  In  the 
third  grade  stories  are  read  to  tlie  children,  althougli  telliug  is  still 
preferable. 

A  short  story  should  be  told  as  a  whole  in  order  to  satisfy  the  natural 
longing  to  get  to  the  end;  that  is,  to  cultivate  the  sense  of  a  complete 
thought  or  narrative.  In  longer  stories  there  are  natural  divisions  that 
do  not  destroy  the  continuity  of  interest.     These  should  be  observed  in 
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narration,  for  only  short  portions  of  a  story  should  be  given  at  one  time 
to  young  children.  Each  portion  should  be  a  complete  little  story  in 
itself,  so  told  that  the  next  division  fits  into  it  naturally.  Long  narra- 
tives are  confusing  and  tend  to  weaken  continuity  of  thought. 

Reproduction  should  follow  narration.  Every  member  of  the  class 
should  feel  that  he  is  held  responsible  for  some  part  in  this  exercise,  for 
at  least  answers  to  questions  if  the  complete  storj'  cannot 
be  given.  If  possible,  by  dividing  the  class  into  small  sec- 
tions, every  pupil  should  ])e  encouraged  and  held  to  a  complete  even  if 
brief  story.  The  purpose  in  this  is  to  develop  a  sense  of  responsibility 
and  duty.  Pleasantly  but  firmly  lead  the  child  to  understand  that  here 
is  a  duty  for  him  to  perform  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The  teacher  can- 
not develop  too  early  in  the  child's  character  the  feeling  of  responsibility 
in  a  self-completed  task.  Lead  him  to  feel  that  to  fulfill  his  duty  to  his 
work  and  to  himself  he  must  listen  well,  remember  accurately,  and  repro- 
duce in  good  style. 

AVritten  reproductions  can  be  commenced  early  in  the  first  year.  At 
first  they  may  be  entirely  comi)osed  l)y  the  teacher,  but  the  children  will 
soon  take  pleasure  in  forming  comjiosite  stories  for  the  teacher  to  write 
on  the  board,  to  be  used  later  as  reading  lessons.  The  latter  exercise 
may  be  made  of  great  importance  in  conscious  acquirement  of  continuity 
of  thought.  Do  not  write  a  sentence  that  is  not  given  in  its  proper  place 
in  tlie  story,  and  tell  the  children  why  it  is  not  used.  Especial  opportuni- 
ties are  found  here  for  improving  sentence  structures  and  in  locating,  for 
future  correction,  vulgar  and  incorrect  idioms. 

Frequent  rejiroductions  add  rapidly  to  a  child's  vocabulary  and  to  a 
correct  use  of  the  new  words  learned;  continuity  of  thought  is  strength- 
ened by  the  complete  stories;  there  is  a  gain  in  self-possession  by  rising 
and  narrating  a  story  before  the  class;  the  concepts  are  clear  if  care  is 
taken  that  the  dramatic  pictures  are  formed  mentally. 

Xarrative  drawing  by  the  children  is  of  great  assistance  in  forming 
clear  concepts  of  striking  scenes.  Xo  matter  how  crude  the  child's  draw- 
ing may  be,  his  concepts  are  clearer  for  his  efforts  to  put 
them  into  pictures.  The  better,  more  logical  drawings 
that  teachers  or  older  pupils  are  able  to  put  on  the  boards  are  a  great 
help  and  ])leasure  to  the  children,  for  they  aid  in  fixing  the 
development  of  the  story  and  in  acquiring  continuity  of  thought. 
Making  things  out  of  any  material  that  is  convenient  is  invaluable. 


LKAENIXG  A  POEM. 


A  POEM. 


In  teaching  a  poem,  the  picture  represented  by  it  should  always  be 

clearly  seen  by  the  children  before  they  attempt  to  mem- 

""^  *     orize.     This  can  be  accomplished  by  the  teacher  telling 

the  thought  of  the  poem   in  simi)le  language.     Usually  the  poem  is 

narrative  as  in — 

'•  Some  little  drops  of  water. 
Whose  home  was  in  the  sea. 
To  go  upon  a  journey 
Once  hap])ened  to  agree." 
The  whole  story  of  the  home,  the  journey,  the  breakdown  of  their 
carriage,  the  run  liome  again,  can  be  made  most  interesting  to  the  chil- 
dren in  story  form;  the  poem  is  then  welcomed  with  delight,  difficulties 
in  constructions  and  meanings  vanish,  and  memorizing  is  almost  without 
effort. 

The  formal  and  formative  studies  on  a  story  or  ])oem  should  be  kept 
distinct.  When  a  child's  mind  is  absorl)ed  in  the  journey  of  the  rain- 
drops in  their  cloud  carriage  from  the  ocean  over  the  land,  down  the 
brook  back  home  to  the  sea,  it  shonld  not  be  confu.-ed  and  distracted  by  a 
search  after  several  definitions  for  "■hai)])ened"  or  '"agree."'  If  the  mean- 
ing is  understood  let  the  enjoyment  he  unalloyed;  then  take  the  formal 
studies  on  words,  constructions,  or  reproductions  at  a  separate  hour, 
when  the  mind  may  find  its  pleasure  equally  great  in  these  more  formal 
exercises. 

Simple  word  work  should  accompany  all  literature  exercises.  Syno- 
nyms for  "journey"  will  l)e  given  readily  by  the  little  folks,  even  "agree" 

will  be  understood  and  defined  in  somewhat  roundabout 

Word  Work.      ,  ^  M^n  4.  i  ^i  •         i 

terms.     Jjittle  sentences  can  be  given  using  tlie  original 

word,  then  its  synonym.  Five  or  ten  minutes  two  or  three  times  a  week 
in  this  or  a  similar  M'ord  exercise  is  invaluable  and  gives  surprising  re- 
sults. 

The  reviews  of  poems  and  stories  should  be  tactfully  managed  so  that 

tliey  are  never  tedious  but  so  that  memory  and  power  are  fostered.    The 

dramatic  element  should  be  preserved.    Simple  acting  by 

0 1*31  HI  sif  I  o 

the  children,  even  in  the  first  presentations  early  in  the 
year,  is  very  enjoyable,  and  serves  to  emphasize  action 
and  to  vivify  concepts. 
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The  teacher  may  add  other  poems  to  the  list  given.  She  should  be 
careful  to  select  those  that  are  appropriate  to  the  age  of  the  child  and 
that  are  in  good  literary  style. 

In  the  first  four  grades  the  stories  that  are  marked  optional  may  be 
omitted  if  time  is  limited.  The  literature  stories  should  be  taken  during 
the  first  two  weeks  of  the  month,  and  then  give  way  for  the  nature 
study.  History  stories  and  learning  poems  may  come  anywhere  in  the 
month. 

FIRST  YEAE   GEADE. 


Months. 

Poems  to  Be 
Memorized. 

Folk  Tales. 

History  Stories. 

September . 

-Little  Birdie," 
Tennyson. 

•■•The  Three 
Bears"  (b), 
"Cinderella"  (por- 
tions) (b). 

Talks    on    control 

in  home  and 

school. 

October . 

"They  Didn't 

Think,-' 
Phoebe  Cary. 
(One  or  two  stan- 
zas.) 

•'The  Old  Woman 

and  Her  Pig"  (b), 

"Little   Eed   Eid- 

ing  Hood"  (a) 

and  (b), 

review. 

Joseph  (optional). 

November . 

•'Fatlier.  We 
-Thank  Thee."' 

Thanksgiving 
stories. 

Thanksgiving. 

December. 

"I  Think  When  I 
Eead  That  Sweet 

Story   of  Old," 
Jemima  Luke  (1). 

Christmas  stories. 

Christmas. 

January . 

•"Some  Little 
Drops  of  Water." 

1 

"The  Elves  and 

tbe  Shoemaker"  (a), 

•*Hans  in  Luck"'  (a), 

(optional). 

Moses. 

February . 

"Tom  Thumb"  (a) 
"Be  True."                (optional), 
!         Fables  (a). 

Boyhood  of 
AVashington, 

OMISSIONS  AND  ALTERXATIYES. 

FIRST  YEAR  GRADE. 
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Months. 

Poems   to   Be 
Memorized. 

Literature 
Stories. 

History  Stories. 

March . 

•''Suppose,'"' 
Alice  Carey. 

"Piiss  in 
Boots"  (a). 

Benjamin    Frank- 
lin. 

April . 

'"Hiawatha,"' 

Longfellow. 

The  Childhood, 

11.64     126. 

"The  Dandelions" 

(optional). 

"Dick  ^Miittington 
and  His  Cat"  (a). 

•''Hiawatha." 

May. 

"Hiawatha," 

Longfellow. 

The  Childhood, 

11.126     186. 

Jungle  Stories  by 

Kipling.     The 

presentation  of 

Mowgli  to  the 

wolf  pack. 

"Hiawatha." 

June. 

''Hiawatha,"' 

Longfellow. 

The  Childhood, 

11.186—235. 

Jungle  Stories, 

Rikki-Tikki- 

Tavi. 

"Hiawatha." 

Omissions. 


1 — Open    Sesame,    I.     (a) — Scudder,    "Fables    and    Folk    Tales." 
(b) — McMurray,  "Classic  Stories  for  the  Little  Ones." 

"Cinderella,"  "Tom  Thumb,"  "Dick  Whittington  and  His  Cat,"  and 
"Hans  in  Luck"'  should  be  condensed  to  suit  the  time  of  the  teacher  and 
the  interest  of  the  child.  Condense  by  omitting  com- 
plete portions  of  the  story,  not  by  leaving  out  details.  The 
details  are  the  enjoyable  part  to  the  children.  The  stories  from  Kipling 
may  be  read  or  told. 

For  alternatives  in  poems  the  following  are  suggested:  "Baby-bye," 
Theodore  Tilton;  "The  Baby,"  George  Macdonald;  "My  Good-for-Noth- 
ing,"'  Emily  Huntington  Miller;  "Little  Kitty";  "Christ- 
mas   Song,"    Eugene    Field;      "Water   Jewels"';      "Rain 
Drops";  "The  World"';  "Seven  Times  One,*'  Jean  Ingelow;  "Lady  Moon." 
During  the  year  stories  should  be  read  to  the  pupils.     For  this  pur- 
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pose  consult  the  list  of  books  suggested  in  the  course  on  reading, 
following  books  are  especially  recommended: 

Scudder:     Fables  and  Folk  Stories. 

McMurray:     Classic  Stories  for  the  Little  Ones. 

Kipling:     The  Jungle  Books.     Some  of  the  simpler  stories. 

Stevenson,  Robert  Louis:     Some  of  his  children's  poems. 


The 


SECOND 

YEAR  GRADE. 

Months. 

Poems   to   Be 
Mejeortzed. 

Literature 
Stories. 

History  Stories. 

September . 

"Don't  Give  Up,*" 
Phoebe  Cary. 

"The  Bell  of 
Atri,"    Longfellow. 

Admission  Day, 

the  birthday  of 

California. 

October. 

Extracts  from  'The 

Leak  in  the  Dike," 

Phoebe  Cary. 

Extracts  from 

"The  Leak  in  the 

Dike." 

Columbus. 

November . 

"Peter  Gray." 
Alice  Cary. 

"The  Pied  Piper."' 

Thanksgiving 
stories. 

December. 

"While  Shepherds 

Watched  Their 
Flocks  by  Night." 

Christmas   stories. 
David. 

Chi'istmas   story. 

Coming  of  Christ, 
inn,   taxpayiug, 
tlight  to  Egypt. 

January . 

"Wynken. 
Blynken.  and 

'  Nod." 
Eugene  Field. 

"Iloratius," 
MacauUiy. 

Story  of  Rome, 

as  correlated  with 

"Horatius." 

February . 

'•Little  I'.ny  Blue." 
Eugene  Field. 

"The  Three 
Golden  Apples," 
Hawthorne 
(optional). 

Washington, 
his  boyhood,  and 
life  through  the 

Revolution 
by  stories. 

March . 

"Tiu-  Duel." 
Eugene  Field. 

"William    Tell." 

ada])ted  from 

Schiller. 

Story   of 

Switzerland, 

correlated    with 

William  Tell. 

PKESENTATION  AND  RErRODUCTIONS. 
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Poems  to   Be 
Months.          .^ 

Memorized. 

Literature       i  ^^ 

History  Stories. 
Stories.          j 

1   "The    Children's 
i           Hour,-' 

April.                    Longfellow. 
^      *            1     Extracts  from 
"Hiawatha." 
1        Longfellow. 

"Hiawatha," 
Longfellow.        i 
The  Peace  Pipe,      C'<)nil)ine  the  time 
rcA'iew  of  the      i  with   "Hiawatha." 
Childhood,  Mon- 
damin. 

Extracts  from 
May.              ;      "Hiawatha." 
'        Longfellow. 

"Hiawatha."        | 
Making  the  Canoe,! 
Pearl  Feather. 

June. 

Extracts  from 

"Hiawatha," 

Longfellow. 

"Hiawatha." 
Picture   Writini;-, 
The  White  Man's 

Foot, 
Hiawatha's   De- 
parture. 

Method. 


As  in  the  first  grades  the  poems  and  the  history  and  literature  stories 
are  first  ])resented  orally  by  the  teacher.  In  these  narrations  care  should 
he  taken  by  the  teacher  to  systematisse  arrangement,  to 
regulate  the  length,  to  awaken  clear  pictures  or  concepts, 
and  to  require  oral  reproductions  from  every  member  of  the  class.  When 
the  oral  reproductions  are  well  mastered  by  the  pupils  let  them  write.  At 
the  first  of  the  year  it  is  better  to  have  the  children  copy  composite 
stories  from  the  board,  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes  in  spelling,  capital- 
ization and  punctuation.  Lead  them  to  observe  for  themselves  when 
these  papers  are  correct  in  these  three  respects.  An  incentive  to  self- 
corrections  is  to  allow  the  child  to  preserve  such  papers.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, towards  the  middle  of  the  year  or  during  the  last  half  year,  permit 
the  pupils  to  write  original  reproductions,  and  try  to  gain  the  same  accu- 
racy acquired  in  the  copied  work.  A  pujnl  quickly  recognizes  the  fact 
that  he  does  not  know  how  to  spell  a  word:  he  should  then  be  free  to  ask 
the  teacher.  During  this  original  reproduction  the  teacher  should  be  at 
liberty  so  that  questions  can  be  answered  and  general  oversight  of  the 
papers  be  maintained.    A  "book"  might  be  made  by  fastening  the  papers 
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Mental 
Concepts. 


together.  These  encourage  the  pupil,  are  a  record  of  liis  work,  and  may 
be  taken  home  occasionally  to  indicate  progress. 

The  poems  should  always  be  pictured  to  the  class  before  they  are 
memorized.  This  may  be  done  in  story  form  assisted  by  blackboard 
illustrations.  Be  sure  that  clear-cut  mental  pictures  are 
gained  by  the  children.  After  learning  a  poem  have 
the  children  picture  it  out  orally  and  by  narrative  draw- 
ings. Field,  the  Gary  sisters,  and  Longfellow  should  all  be  made  living 
characters  to  the  children.  Tell  short  stories  of  their  lives,  see  some- 
thing of  their  lives  in  their  poems,  read  aloud,  several  times  perhaps^ 
poems  not  in  the  course,  just  for  enjoyment,  general  culture,  and 
familiarity  with  the  poet. 

A  list  of  Iwoks  that  may  be  read  to  the  children  is  given  in  the  course 
on  reading.     The  following  are  especially  recommended  for  this  grade: 

Andersen,  Hans  Christian:  The  Little  Match  Girl.  In  McMurray's 
Classic  Stories  in  prose  form,  and  in  0[)en  Sesame.  Vol.  I.,  under  the 
title,  "New  Year's  Eve." 

Ci'aik.  !Mrs.  D.  ]\I.:     Adventures  of  a  lirownie. 

Scudder,  Horace  E.:    Folk  Stories. 

Dodge,  Mary  Mapes:    Hans  Brinker. 

Kingsley,  Charles:    The  Heroes,  or  Greek  Fairy  Tales  for  Chiklren. 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel :    Tanglewood  Tales  and  Wonder  Book. 

THIKU   YEAR   GRADE. 


Months. 

Poems'  to   Be 
Memorized. 

Literature 
Stories. 

History  Stories^. 

September . 

"The  Crow's 

Children,'' 
Phoebe  Cary. 

"The  Golden 

Touch." 
Hawthorne's 
"Wonder  Book 
(optional), 

Admission  Day 

and  conception  of 

state  of 

California. 

October. 

"Nobility," 

Alice  Cary. 

First,  second,  and 

third  stanzas. 

Readings  fr6m 

"The  Jungle 

Book,"  Kipling. 

r 

Abraham  (3) 
(optional). 

November . 

'•The  Pilgrim 

Fathers,*' 
Mrs.   Hemans. 

"Miles   Standish," 

adapted  from 

Longfellow. 

Joseph  (3) 
(optional). 

OUTLINE  FOR  THIRD  YEAR  GRADE. 
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MOXTHS. 

Poems   to   Be 
Memorized. 

Literature       '   ^              ^ 
^,                      1  History  Stories. 
Stories. 

December . 

"The  Olden 
Story." 

"Child's  Christ 
Christmas   stories.  ,            Tales," 

Andrea  Hofer. 

January . 

"Little  Brown 

Hands." 

M.  H.  Krout  (1). 

"Legend  of  Sleepy 

Hollow," 

adapted   from 

Washington 

Irving 
(optional). 

Moses  (3). 

February . 

"The  ^lountain 

and  the 

Squirrel,"" 

R.  AV.  Emerson  (1). 

"Rip 

Van  Winkle." 

adapted  from 

Washington 

Irving 

(optional). 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

March . 

"To-day," 

Thomas  C'arlyle 

{•i)  (optional). 

Samson  (3). 

The  newspaper 

and  the 
[)rinting  press. 

April . 

"Abou  Ben 

Adhem.*" 

Leigh  Hunt  (2). 

Ruth  and  Xaomi 
(3). 

The  telegraph 

and  the 

ocean   cable 

(optional). 

May. 

"The  Ant  and  tlie 
Cricket"  (2). 

"The  Paradise 

of  Cliildren^'" 

(optional). 

"Pegasus," 

from  Hawthorne's 

Wonder  Book. 

Local  history. 
Memorial  Day. 

June . 

"The  Sandpiper," 
Celia  Thaxter 
(1)  (optional). 

Flag  Day. 
Local  history. 

(1)— C;hild  Life.     (2)— Open 
from  the  Old  Testament. 


Sesame,  Vol.  I.     (3) — Beale's  Stories 


16  LITERATURE. 

The  teacher  will  read  many  if  not  all  of  the  literature  and  history 
stories  to  the  children  in  this  grade:  narration  should  be  retained,  how- 
ever, to  vivify  or  simplify  the  reading.  The  pupils  should 
now  he  reading  a  great  many  stories  for  themselves;  that 
is,  they  should  he  appreciating  and  using  the  power  gained  by  their 
knowledge  of  the  mechanics  of  reading.  The  child's  interest  in  reading 
to  himself  is  one  measure  of  the  teacher's  success. 

Original  reproductions  supersede  composite  exercises  entirely,  except 

as  the  latter  are  used  for  special  training  in  continuity  of  thought  or  to 

illustrate  some  special  features  of  composition.     Topics 

should  be  given  on  which  short  papers  can  be  written. 

p  Q  n  p  p  C 

If  these  topics  are  so  chosen  that  they  belong  to  consecu- 
tive stages  of  the  narrative,  the  child  will  eventually  have  the  complete 
story, — a  satisfaction  to  him  and  a  pleasure  to  his  teacher  and  parent. 
Such  papers  should  Ite  written  on  loose  sheets  to  be  fastened  together  by 
j)aper-fasteners  after  writing,  so  making  a  '"book"  that  can  be  added  to 
at  any  time.  The  detached  sheets  make  possible  the  substitution  of  a 
rewritten  sheet  wherever  such  correction  is  necessary.  Tlie  first  paper, 
that  is,  the  original  ]>aper  from  the  child,  should  be  the  one  preserved, 
unless  rewriting  is  very  necessary;  l«y  this  means  the  child  may  be  stimu- 
lated to  do  careful  work  on  every  pa])er.  Weakness  is  educated  when  a 
child  is  allowed  to  rewrite  again  and  again. 

Insist  on  clear  pictures  before  reproduction  is  attempted.  If  a  child 
closes  his  eyes,  to  shut  out  intrusive  externals,  and  imagines  that  he 

sees  Sleepy  Hollow,  or  Ichabod  Crane  on  Gunpowder,  he 
Mental  . 

will  be  able  to  tell  a  more  concise  and  vivid  storv  than  he 
Concepts.  1 1      xi      ^   i  i  •  ^,  ,  .    ,    *       . 

could  without  the  mental  image.    Carry  this  formation  of 

mental  pictures  or  concepts  into  much  of  the  school  work,  for  it  means. 

for  the  future,  concentration  of  thought  and  a  quick  grasp  of  details. 

For  a  more  complete  list  of  reading  than  the  one  given  below  con- 
sult the  course  on  reading. 

Arabian  Xights.  Six  Stories  from  Eliot.     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Kipling:     The  Jungle  Books. 

I>amb,  Charles:     Adventures  of  Ulysses. 

"Ouida"  (Louise  de  La  Eamee):  The  Dog  of  Flanders  and  The 
Xurnburg  Stone. 

Mulock.  :Miss:     The  Little  Lame  Prince. 


OIJTLIXE  FOR  FOURTH  YEAR  GRADE. 

FOURTH  YEAE  GEADE. 
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Months. 

Poems  to  Be  Memorized. 

Literature   Stories. 

September . 

"The  Burial  of  Moses," 
Alexander  (1). 

Brief  review  of  third  grade 
stories   of  the   Hebrews, 
especially    of    Abraham, 
Joseph,  Moses. 

October. 

Portions  of 

"The    Barefoot    Boy,"' 

J.  G.  Whittier. 

David. 

November. 

"Barbara  Frietchie," 
J.  G.  Whittier. 

Solomon. 

December . 

"Christmas  Carol"  (2). 

Esther. 

January. 

"How  They  Brought  the 

Good  News  from  Ghent 

to  Aix," 

Eobert  Browning. 

''Incident  of  the   French 
Camp,"  Browning. 

riysses  and  tlie  Cyclops. 

February . 

Circe's  Palace. 

March . 

The  .story  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Browning. 

The  Sirens  and  Scylla  and 
Charybdis. 

April. 

"Tbe  Inchcape  Eock." 
Southey,  Vol.  III.  (3). 

Telemachus  and  Penelope. 

Telemaehus   in   search    of 

his  father. 

May. 

"The  Well  of  St.  Keyne,*" 
Southey,  Vol.  III. 

"God's    Punishment    of    a 

Wicked   Bishop," 

Southey. 

Ulysses'  meeting  with 
Xausieaa  and   Alcinou-. 

June. 

Ulysses'  return  to  Ithaca. 

(1) — Stories  of  the  Bible,  Educational  Publishing  Company.     {'2) — 
Open  Sesame.     (3) — Public  Library. 

Any  good  edition  of  children's  Bible   stories  may  be  used. 


18  LITERATURE. 

In  the  presentation  of  a  story  in  this  grade  if  complete  sets  of  books 
are  in  the  supplemental  library,  the  children  should  read  for  themselves; 
if  this  is  not  the  case,  the  teacher  will  tell  or  read  the 
■  story  to  the  class.  Eeproduction  should  always  follow 
the  story.  It  may  be  either  oral  or  written;  if  time  permits,  it  is  better 
to  have  the  oral  reproduction  followed  by  a  written  one.  The  latter  should 
be  on  detached  but  consecutive  topics,  tliat  give  o])])ortunity  for  short, 
vivid  writing  and  that,  in  the  end,  present  the  whole  story.  These 
papers  should  bo  preserved  in  a  ''book"  made  l)y  fastening  togetlier  the 
separate  sheets. 

The  stories  should  at  all  times  be  told  l)y  the  teacher  in  a  simple  and 
direct  style.  The  ])urpose  is  not  to  give  an  immense  amount  of  knowl- 
edge, Ijut  to  arouse  the  child's  lasting  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject treated.  There  is  material  enough  in  any  one  of  the 
l>il)le  stories  or  the  narratives  from  tlie  Odyssey  for  advanced  pupils, 
consequently  care  must  l)e  taken  not  to  tell  too  much.  Such  a  mistake 
would  overload  the  course  of  study,  and  ])robably,  l)y  making  j)upils 
and  teachers  feel  rushed,  create  a  general  distaste  for  many  of  the  stories. 
The  first  thought  in  ])resenting  the  stories  is  pleasure. — childish,  natural 
enjoyment.  This  can  be  gained  only  by  easy  narration,  interspersed 
with  conversations  with  the  children.  C'oiuliict  the  rej)roductions  with 
the  same  general  ])ur])ost'  in  mind;  sometimes  lead  unconsciously  into  re- 
jirodnctions  through  discussions:  vary  the  details  of  method  frequently, 
but  keep  the  general  i)rinciple  underlying  it  the  same.  To  aid  in  repro- 
duction, have  the  ]»upils  make  simple  outlines  of  detached  ])ortions  of 
the  story.  Tiiese  may  lie  verbal  statements  of  the  important  points  in 
the  story  that  serve  to  give  the  ]»upil  a  comj)lete  view  of  the  consecutive 
ste])s  in  the  narration. 

Keep  in  mind  constantly  three  aims:  interest  in  our  world  heritage 
through  an  enjoyable  participation  in  the  well-known  stories  that  are 
part  of  the  world's  culture:  self-development  through  this  world  heritage, 
or  a  conscious  growth  in  ])ower  on  the  part  of  the  child:  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  If  the  first  two  purposes  are  kept  constantly  in  mind  the 
last  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 

For  teacher's  reading  to  the  pupils  in  this  and  liigher  grades  consult 
the  list  of  books  given  in  the  course  on  reading  and  the  Public  Library 
list  as  arranired  for  the  schools. 


31ET1I0D  OF  PRESENTATION.  19 

FIFTH  YEAR  GRADE. 

The  literature  for  tlie  fifth  year  grade  is  chosen  from  Longfellow's 
poems,  as  published  in  Number  11.  Riverside  Literature  Series,  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co. 

History  and  literature  are  taken  alternate  months  throughout  the 
year,  literature  coming  as  follows: 

October:  "The  Children's  Hour,"  ''Walter  von  der  A^ogelweid," 
''The  Sermon  of  St.  Francis."  Selections  from  the  first  half  of  the  Re- 
vised Fourth  Reader,  State  Series. 

December:  "Sir  Humphrey  (iilbert."  "Victor  Galbraith,"'  "The 
AVindmill,"  "The  Three  Kings."     Selections  from  the  Reader  as  above. 

February:  "The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus,"  "Pegasus  in  Pound,"  "Ex- 
celsior,*' "Santa  Filomena."    Selections  from  the  Reader. 

April:  "The  Skeleton  in  Armor,"  "The  Village  lUacksmith,"  "From 
My  Armcliair."     Selections  from  the  Reader. 

June:  "The  Castle  r,uilder,"  "The  Arrow  and  the  Song,"  "The 
Poet  and  His  Songs."     Selections  from  the  Reader. 

Lead  the  child  to  gain  a  complete  view  of  every  poem.  This  can  be 
ai-complished  in  several  ways:  the  teacher  may  read  the  poem  through, 
stopping  ovei-  eacb  stanza  or  thought  long  enough  to 
Presentation.  ^,,^.j,,|^.  ^|,^.  children  to  give  briefly  its  substance,  and  sum- 
marizing the  whole  story  at  the  end;  the  ])ui)ils  instead  of  the  teacher 
may  read,  the  general  analysis  being  given  in  the  same  manner;  or  the 
])upils  may  prepare  this  first  view  before  coming  to  the  class  at  all.  The 
purpose  in  this  prei)aratory  glimi)se  of  the  poem  is  the  power  of  uniting 
successive  thoughts  into  a  complete  whole.  Pupils  should  be  trained  in 
the  acquisition  of  this  power. 

"We  enjoy  literature  from  the  complete  thoughts  that  we  gain;    to 
begin  a  poem  with  analysis  or  intensive  work  tends  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion of  details,  not  of  a  whole.     H'  such  an  approach  is 
distasteful  to  a  mature  mind,  how  rejnignant  it  must  be 
^      '        to  a  child!     Impressions  thus  gained  are  responsible  for 
much  of  the  dislike  of  children  towards  "school  reading."     After  chil- 
dren have  entered  fully  into  the  life  and  motion  of  such  a  poem  as  "The 
Skeleton  in  Armor,"  they  take  up  readily  more  detailed  study  of  difBcult 
passages  and  words.     Xow  should  come  the  intensive  work. 


20  LITERATURE. 

It  is  valuable  to  make  careful  word  studies  frequently:  selection  of 

synonyms,  defining  words,  calling  attention  to  prefixes  and  suffixes  and 

root  syllables,  all  add  to  a  child's  knowledge  of  words, 

*""  hence  to  his  power  over  them.    Training  should  be  given 

Studies  CO 

in  the  mysteries  of  the  dictionary,  which  is  purchased  by 

the  pupils  of  this  grade;  for,  to  the  child  beginning  its  use,  it  is  really  a 
sealed  book. 

Continue  the  training  of  earlier  years  in  gaining  clear  concepts;  to  do 
this,  the  picture  sense  of  the  child  is  still  a  sure  aid.    Use  narrative  draw- 
ing to  strengthen  the  imagination,  and  outlines  to  im- 
prove the  judgment  and  the  power  of  analysis.    Oral  and 
*       written  reproductions  should  be  frequent,  the  latter  be- 
ing kept  in  the  books  made  by  the  pupils  by  fastening  together  their 
separate  papers.    Use  maps  for  geographical  references,  thus  broadening 
the  child's  acquaintance  with  the  world.     Begin  the  study  of  figures  of 
speech  by  leading  the  ]»upils  to  discover  comparisons;  comparisons  can 
soon  be  differentiated  into  similies.  metaphors,  and  personifications. 

The  sets  of  books  for  sight  reading  are  to  be  exchanged  at  the  Super- 
intendent's office.  These  books,  which  are  for  reading  without  prepara- 
tion, are  chosen  from  easy  works  in  order  to  facilitate  rapid  mastery  of 
the  thought  and  the  mechanics  of  reading. 

SIXTH  YEAK  (iKADE. 

Literature  and  history  are  still  alternated  in  this  grade,  the  alternat- 
ing periods  devoted  to  each  subject  being  ten  weeks  in  length.  Whittier 
is  the  poet  read.  Riverside  Literature  Series,  Number  4. 

Second  ten  weeks  of  the  year:  "Tlie  Poor  Voter  on  Election  Day,"' 
"The  Barefoot  Boy,"  "How  the  Kobin  Came,''  "Telling  the  Bees," 
"Snow  Bound.""     Fourth  Reader,  State  Series. 

Fourth  ten  weeks  of  the  year:  "Among  the  Hills,""  "Tlie  Corn 
Song,"  and  other  poems  in  the  Songs  of  Lal)or.  Complete  the  Fourth 
Reader,  State  Series. 

Keep  in  mind  the  complete  thought  of  the  sliorter  poems  and  of  a 
considerable  division  of  the  longer  poems.  This  gi-ows  more  important 
in  the  teachers  handling  of  literature  as  the  works  read 
are  longer  and  the  opportunities  for  intensive  study  in- 
crease. There  is  great  delight  for  the  pupils  in  "Snow 
Bound"  and  "Among  the  Hills,''  as  well  as  in  Whittier's  shorter  poems, 


CHARACTER  STUDIES.  21 

|irovicled  the  difficulties  that  belong  to  maturer  study  are  not  forced  into 
the  reading.    Many  of  the  difficult  constructions  are  best  met  by  gram- 
matical analyses:  connecting  subject  with  predicate,  locating  modifiers, 
or  l)y  diagrams.     While  these  analyses  should  be  taken  in  the  literary 
and  not  in  the  purely  grammatical  spirit,  the  child  may  be  thus  strength- 
ened materially  in  the  application  of  his  grammar  to  his  present  needs. 
There  are  delightful  character  studies  in  '■Snow  Bound."    Have  the 
jiupils  observe,  discuss,  and  re-create  the  character  of  the  father,  the 
mother,  the  aunt,  the  other  members  of  the  family,  not 
forgetting   Whittier   himself.      Interpret   Xew   England 
life  and  the  affectionate  Quaker  family.    Enjoy  the  simi- 
lies,  metaphors,  and  personifications.     Portions  of  the  last  few  stanzas 
of  both  poems  are  too  difficult  for  pupils  of  this  grade;  they  should  either 
be  omitted  entirely  or,  what  is  l)etter.  Ik*  shown  as  a  fitting  conclusion 
by  means  of  the  teacher's  interpretation. 

The  prelude  of  "Among  the  Hills"  should  not  be  studied  until  after 
the  poem  itself  has  been  read,  thus  making  of  it  a  conclusion  instead  of 
a  i)relude.  It  is  too  difficult  to  be  read  first  by  children,  and  it  makes 
an  admirable  conclusion  to  the  ]joem.  The  children  are  ready  to  experi- 
ence the  drowsy  heat  of  the  suinnu-r  day,  and  to  see  the  unlovely,  for- 
lorn homes  after  the  scenes  of  the  poem  itself  have  l:)een  pictured. 

Careful  attention  should  be  given  the  oral  reading;    pupils  in  the 
grauiniar  grades  lose  some  f)f  the  proficiency  in  reading 
ea  ing.         opined  in  the  primary  grades.   The  poems  offer  abundant 
<)ppf)rtunity  lor  good,  expressive  reading. 

SEVENTH  YEAPt   GRADE. 

Se])tem])er  and  October — Longfellow,  H.  W.:  ''Miles  Standish," 
Riverside  Literature  Series. 

November.  Decemlier.  and  January — Scott,  Sir  Walter:  '"The  Talis- 
fiian"  and  "Ivanhoe,"  ■Maynard.  Merrill  iS:  Co. 

February  and  ^Marcli — Longfellow.  H.  W. :  ''Evangeline."  Riverside 
Literature  Series. 

April  and  half  of  May — Irving.  Washington:  ''Rip  Van  Winkle" 
and  "The  Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow."  Educational  Publishing  Company, 

May  (last 'half)  and  June — Cooper,  James  Fenimore:  '"The  Spy," 
T'ni versify  Publishing  Company. 


22  LITERATURE. 

Study  of  literature  in  the  upper  graiiuimr  o-rades  should  further  the 
love  of  reading  and  should  cultivate  an  appreciation  of  good  literature. 
To  accomplish  these  ends  both  extremes  of  class  work. — 
too  much  and  too  little  reading, — must  be  avoided.  Too 
much  reading  gives  no  opportunity  for  thought.  Without  thoughtful 
consideration  there  cannot  exist  that  appreciation  of  the  finer  literary 
qualities  which  brings  aesthetic  rest  for  the  mind  and  which  hel])s  clothe 
the  ever  pressing  practical  side  of  life  with  poetry  and  nobility.  AVhen 
pupils  sa}',  '"I  wouldn't  have  liked  that  book  if  I  had  not  read  it  in 
class,  but  now  I  like  it  so  mucli,"  they  are  ])aying  a  high  tribute  to  the 
skill  of  a  teacher  in  educating  appreciation.  Too  little  reading  is  men- 
tal starvation.  Tlie  mind  is  left  empty  and  barren  of  all  those  great 
thoughts  of  the  centuries  preserved  for  us  by  the  printer's  art.  A  scant 
supply  of  reading  frequently  results  from  the  desire  of  the  teacher  to 
analyze  exliaustively  every  sentence.  This  is  a  process  for  wliicli  gram- 
mar grade  })ui»ils  are  not  ready  and  which  results  in  deadening  a  love  for 
the  masters  in  literature.  Cliildren  sliould  not  analyze  l)ut  should  revel 
in  such  writers.  This  does  not  mean  tliat  ])leasure  is  the  only  profit  in 
reading,  but  an  im])ortant  aim  of  the  whole  course  in  literature  is  to 
foster  a  deliglit  in  good  authors. 

There   should    be   enough   reading   material   handled   during   every 
school  year  to  train  the  pupils'  minds  to  a  ready  comprehension  of  a 
(.•omi)lete  story  or  article,  and  to  create  the  sense  of  power 
tliat  comes  with  rapid  acquisition.     On  the  other  hand 
the  amount  should  be  so  limited  that  the  striking  beau- 
ties of  every  piece  may  be  api)reciated,  its  great  thoughts  sounded,  its 
characters  known,  its  author  recognized  Ijy  the  general  features  of  his 
Style. 

Written  exercises  should  l)e  short  and  frequent,  rather  than  long  and 
occasional.  One  ] tower  to  be  derived  from  reading  is  the  ability  to  use 
good  Englisli,  and  an  excellent  way  to  acquire  such  ability  is  to  write 
frequently.  Word  study  should  accompany  every  work.  Oral  recitations 
should  include  reproductions  and  original  thought;  these,  too,  should  be 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  educate  the  pupil's  ])ower  of  ready  expression  be- 
fore a  number  of  listeners.  For  more  complete  suggestions  conceri^ing 
the  word  work  and  composition  exercises,  see  the  courses  under  those 
headings. 
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EIGHTH   YEAR   GRADE. 

September,  Octol)er,  and  Xovember — Irving,  Washington:  "Tlie 
Alhambra,"'  University  Publishing  Company,  Standard  Literature 
Series. 

December — Jiryant,  William  Cullen:  '"Thanatopsis  and  Other  Fa- 
vorite Poems,''  Ginn  &  Co. 

January — Cooper,  James  Fenimore:  "'The  Deerslayer,"  University 
Publishing  Company. 

February — Lowell,  James  Russell:  "The  A'ision  of  Sir  Launfal," 
Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

March  and  April — Dickens,  Charles:  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  Amer- 
ican Book  Company. 

May — Scott,  Sir  Walter:  "Kenilworth,"  University  Publishing 
Company. 

June — Outlines  of  the  periods  in  American  literature. 

Group  around  each  American  author  that  is  read  the  period  of  history 
and  literature  to  which  he  belongs.  Present  the  interesting  features  in 
the  life  of  these  periods  that  are  attractive  to  children;  leave  dry  technic- 
alities, analyses,  and  lists  of  dates  for  more  mature  years.  Associate 
with  each  author  the  knowledge  that  may  have  been  gained  concerning 
him  in  the  preceding  grades. 

If  additional  poems  or  extracts  from  other  books  than  those  used  in 
class  are  read  to  the  pupils  by  the  teacher  or  by  the  pupils  for  themselves, 
the  acquaintance  with  the  author  may  be  broadened  and  deepened  in  a 
})leasurable  and  instructive  manner.  Teach  for  the  purpose  of  ))roducing 
interested,  thoughtful  readers.  In  the  pleasure  of  reading  will  be  the 
incentive  to  read  more;  in  though tfulness  will  be  the  means  of  growth; 
in  the  wise  selection  of  books  will  be  the  safetv  of  readino-. 


READING. 


If  a  person  cannot  read  with  understanding  and  expression  the 
printed  pages  before  him.  whether  they  are  arithmetic,  science,  a  story, 
a  poem,  or  a  newspaper,  he  is  still  deficient  in  the  most  elementary  and 
important  feature  of  his  education.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
who  have  the  rare  natural  gift  of  good  reading,  this  is  a  power  acquired 
but  slowly,  one  step  at  a  time. 

All  through  the  primary  grades  there  must  be  careful,  unflagging 
oversight  on  the  ]iart  of  the  teacher,  so  that  the  child  never  reads  a  sen- 
tence witliout  first  grasping  its  meaning,  and  then  giving 
it  expression.     The  same  is  true  of  the  grammar  grades, 
except  that  less  immediate  supervision  should  be  neces- 
sary, and  that  the  amount  of  silent  reading  should  be  increased,  largely 
and  rapidly.     Pujjils  who  read  exceedingly  well  in  primary  classes  often 
retrograde  in  the  grammar  schools.     There  are  two  prominent  reasons 
for  this:    the  growing  self-consciousness  of  the  child,  which  may  lead 
him  to  shrink  from  reading  distinctly,  from  changing  his  voice  to  suit 
the  meaning,  or  from  drawing  attention  to  himself  by  any  excellence;  the 
increasing  pressure  in  the  daily  program  of  studies,  which  results  in  the 
omission  of  reading  aloud. 

The  remedy  for  the  latter  is  plain.  Take  the  time  for  reading  that 
is  necessary  to  enable  tlie  children  to  become  intelligent  readers.  There 
is  no  value  in  a  pupil's  '"going  through"  "Evangeline,"  if  he  has  not  read 
that  beautiful  poem  so  tiiat  he  and  liis  hearers  can  understand  it.  This 
does  not  mean  that  oratorical  or  elecutionary  effect  is  necessary  or,  per- 
haps, desirable;  but  there  should  be  acquired  an  easy,  fluent,  intelligent 
rendering  of  all  ordinary  reading. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  is  often  thought  to  find  time  for  these  very 
necessary  oral  exercises.    The  time  of  the  whole  class  need  not  be  taken 
for  the  drill  that  must  be  given  to  only  a  few  pupils. 
Exercises  in  reading  with  the  whole  class  are  very  help- 
ful, but  these  come  in  the  literature  period.  The  drill  can 
and  should  be  given  to  the  few  pupils  who  do  not  read  intelligently. 
Have  them  read  in  small  sections,  while  the  rest  of  the  pupils  are  study- 
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ing  some  lesson;  and  let  the  extra  time  thus  required  for  study  by  these 
weaker  pupils  be  taken  from  some  other  portion  of  the  day. 

Do  not  neglect  the  delight  and  the  training  that  comes  to  the  chil- 
dren by  listening  to  the  teacher  read.     If  she  is  a  poor  reader  herself, 
she  should  practice  until  able  to  present  effectively  good 
^  stories   and   articles.      Miss   Arnold  says   of  reading  to 

*"  ■  pupils,  "The  work  of  the  teacher,  therefore,  is  to  estab- 
li>h  ideals,  to  quicken  desire,  to  strengthen  right  tendencies,  to  lead 
to  wise  choices.  These  belong  to  tlie  teaching  of  reading,  and  should 
a,ssume  quite  as  important  a  place  as  does  the  mastery  of  words,  or 
fluency  in  expression.'" 

To  be  able  to  read  aloud  is  not  the  sole  end  of  all  this  training.    "N'ot 
many  people  are  called  upon  in  mature  life  for  this  exercise;  reading 
aloud  is  simply  a  means  of  knowing  that  the  pupil  has 
^  imderstood  the  selection  and  can  express  its  meaning, 

^'  and  it  is  a  training  to  reach  tlieso  ends.  It  is  the  silent 
power  over  reading  that  is  all-important.  For  this  reason  there  should 
l>e  a  great  deal  of  siglit  reading,  es])ecia]ly  from  the  fourth  grade  u]). 
This  may  be  reading  In'  the  pupil  to  himself,  the  substance  to  be  repro- 
duced or  used  in  some  way;  or  it  may  be  oral  reading  from  class  sets  of 
books.  Xeglect  of  sight  reading  is  one  of  tlie  most  frequent  and  serious 
Idunders  made  by  teachers. 

In  all  lessons  in  literature  the  pupils  make  careful,  unaided  inter- 
pretations of  the  meaning.     Such  study  is  a  preparation  for  reading 
aloud  with  good  ex])ression.     Owing  to  the  desirability 
of  sometimes  using  a  recitation  period  for  discussing  the 
ideas  and  characteristics  of  a  literarv  selection,  the  read- 
ing,  on  such  days,  may  l)e  omitted;  ])ut  it  is  advisable  to 
offset  sucli  omissions  l)y  devoting  some  entire  periods  to  reading  aloud 
for  the  ex])ression  of  the  literature.    Ordinarily,  the  discussions  and  the 
oral  reading  should  both  be  so  brief  that  they  can  find  place  in  the  same 
recitation  period. 

For  practical  and  valuable  suggestions  in  metliods  for  teaching  read- 
ing, the  teacher  is  referred  to  the  following: 

Arnold:  Heading:  How  to  Teach  It.  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.   No  teacher  should  fail  to  read  this  book. 

Arnold:    Waymarks  for  Teachers.    Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
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McMurray:  S])ecial  ]\Ietliod  in  Keading.  Piihlic  School  Publish- 
ing Company,  Blooniington,  111. 

Teaching  Eeading  in  Ten  Cities.  A  series  of  articles  published  in 
Primary  Education  lor  1899-1900.  Every  primary  teacher  should  care- 
fully read  this  series  of  articles. 

The  books  used  in  the  various  grades  are  arranged  in  three  groups: 
the  grade  reader,  su]j])lementary  sets,  and  general  reading. 

The  grade  readers  are  the  State  Series  books,  used  from  tlie  first 
grade  through  the  sixtlj.  In  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades, 
there  are  classics,  purchased  by  the  children,  iised  as  text-books;  lists  of 
these  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  course  on  literature.  Tbe  supplementary 
sets  are  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  are  for  careful 
preparation  by  the  jnipils.  or  for  sight  reading;  in  tlie  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  these  sets  differentiate  into  the  reference  or  text-books  in  special 
studies,  as  in  history  or  geogra])]iy,  and  are  to  be  found  under  their  re- 
spective courses.  Tlie  general  reading  is  a  list  of  books,  selected  from 
carefully  compiled  sources  and  from  our  own  experience,  from  A\hicli  the 
teacher  may  choose  books  for  ])]easure  reading  to  tlie  ])U])ils,  or  that  may 
Ije  suggestive  for  the  ]nipils'  own  reading. 

For  more  complete  lists  for  tbe  last  two  purposes,  consult  the  list 
of  books  in  the  Public  Liln-ary,  as  arrangcfl  for  ibo  schools. 

FIRST    YEAR    GRADE. 

Grade  Readkk — IJcviscd   First  Header,  State  Scries. 
Sl'pple.m enta ry  Readers — 

Blaisdell:     Child  Life.     The  ^lacmillan  Comi)any. 

Judson  and  liender:  (Jraded  Literature  Readers,  First  Book.  ^lay- 
nard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

Appleton:     A  First  Reader.     American  Book  Company. 

Thompson:    F'ables  and  Rhymes.    Ginn  &  Co. 

Aesop:     F'ables.     Educational  Publishing  Company. 

Bates:    A  Fairy  Tale  of  a  Fox.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

SECOND   YEAR    GRADE. 

Grade  Reader — Revised  Second  Reader,  State  Series. 
Supplementary  Readers — 

Blaisdell:    Child  Life  in  Tale  and  F'able.    The  ^facmillan  Company. 
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Jiidson  and  Bender:  Graded  Literature  Readers,  Second  Book. 
Maynard,  ^lerrill  &  Co. 

Cyr:     The  Children's  Second  Reader.     Ginn  &  Co. 

Krackowizer:    A  First  Reader  for  the  Little  Ones.     A. "Flanagan. 

Smythe:    Old  Time  Stories  Retold.    Werner  Book  Company. 

Chaplin:  Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands.  Lothroj)  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

Bass:  Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers,  Plant  Life.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co. 

Smith:  The  Story  of  Washington.  Republican  Printing  House, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Story  of  Lincoln.     Educational   Publishing  Company. 

Story  of  Columbus.     Educational  Publishing  Company. 

THIRD   YEAR   GRADE. 

Grade  Reader — Revised  Third  Reader,  State  Series. 
►Supplementary  Readers — 

Blaisdell:     Child  Life  in  Many  Lands.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

Judson  and  Bender:  Graded  Literature  Readers,  Third  Book.  May- 
nard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

Scudder:    F'ables  and  Folk  Stories.     Houghton,  MifHin  &  Co. 

^Mc^Iurray:  Classic  Stories  for  Little  Ones.  Public  School  Pub- 
lishing Com])any. 

^fc]\lurray:    Robinson  Crusoe.    Pul)lic  School  Publishing  Company. 

Baldwin:    Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold.    American  Book  Company. 

Bass:  Nature  Stories  for  Young  Readers,  Animal  Life.  D.  C.  Heath 
&Co. 

Heller:     Snowdrop  and  Other  Stories.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

FOURTH  YEAR  GRADE. 

Grade  Reader — Revised  Third  Reader,  State  Series. 
Supplemental i'  Readfe/;— 

Blaisdell:    Cliild  Life  in  Literature.    The  Macmillan  Company. 

Judson  and  Bender:  Graded  Literature  Readers,  Fourth  Book. 
Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

Swift:    Gullivers  Travels.    Ginn  &  Co. 
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Hood:  Tales  of  Discovery  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  Tlie  Wliitaker  and 
Eay  Company. 

Snedden:    Docas,  the  Indian  Boy  of  Santa  Clara.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Eggleston:  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans.  American 
Book  Company. 

Pratt:  Stories  of  Colonial  Children.  Educational  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

Andrews:     Seven  Little  Sisters.     Ginn  &  Co. 

Cooke:     Xature  Myths.     A.  Flanagan. 

Lang:     The  History  of  "Whittington.     Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

Lang:    The  Princess  on  the  Glass  Hill.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

PEIMAEY    GRADES. 

After  telling  a  story  to  the  class  the  teacher  may  well  spend  a  few 

moments  in  reading  the  same  aloud.     The  pupils  are  thus  trained  to 

imderstand  continuous  thoughts  and  they  unconsciously 

*       ""  gain     expression     and     self-ability     in     reading.     Such 

ea  rng  o  ^^(^j.jpj  ^^^>q^  -^q^  \)q  completed  in  one  day.  The  interest 
is  intensified,  with  even  first  grade  children,  by  extend- 
ing the  narration  or  reading  over  several  days. 

The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  stories  suitable  for  such  purposes: 

The  history  stories  and  folk  tales  in  the  course. 

Kipling:    The  Jungle  Books.     Especially  the  first  book. 

Hawthorne:  Tlie  "Wonder  Book  and  Tanglewood  Tales.  (Sim- 
plify in  telling  and  in  reading.) 

Stories  from  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  Choose  stories  of  people; 
as,  Achilles,  Patroclus,  Hector  and  Andromache,  LHysses,  Telemachus, 
Penelope.    Other  myths,  as,  Perseus,  Hercules,  Siegfried,  etc. 

Stories  of  great  men  of  history:  as,  Alfred  the  Great,  Iloratius,  "Wil- 
liam Tell,  Julius  Caesar,  Miles  Standish,  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia, 
Lincoln,  Washington,  Grant,  "Webster.  , 

Stories  from  literature:  Aladdin,  Portia,  Evangeline.  Rip  Van 
"Winkle,  Ichabod  Crane,  King  Arthur,  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  and  others. 

Hans  Andersen,  "Stories  and  Tales";  M.  M.  Dodge,  "Hans  Brinker"; 
Carroll.  "Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland";  "Little  Folks  of  Other 
Lands"";  Andrews"  -Seven  Little  Sisters""  (Ginn  &  Co.);  "Arabian  JSTights" 
(Maynard,  Merrill  &•  Co..  or  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.);  "Wiggin,  "Story  of 
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Patsy"  and  "Bird's  Christmas  Carol"';  Mullock,  •'•Adventures  of  a 
Brownie"  and  "Little  Lame  Prince";  Burnett,  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy"; 
Sewell,  "Black  Beauty^';  Alcott,  "Little  Men"  and  "'Little  Women." 

Eefer  to  the  excellent  list  of  books  and  poems  given  by  Miss  Arnold 
in  the  last  two  chapters  of  her  "Reading:  How  to  Teach  It." 

FIFTH  YEAR  GRADE. 

Grade  Reader— Revised  Fourth  Reader,  State  Series. 
Supplementary  Readers — 

Hawthorne:    Miraculous  Pitcher.    Educational  Publishing  Company. 
Hawthorne:    Paradise  of  Children.     Educational  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

Hawthorne:    Tanglewood  Tales.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Sewell:     Black  Beauty. 

Eggleston:    Stories    of   American    Life    and    Adventure.    American 
Book  Company. 

Eggleston:    First  Book  in  American  History.    American  Book  Com- 
pany. 

Montgomery:    Beginner's  American  History.     Ginn  &  Co. 

Wagner:  Pacific  History  Stories.    The  Whitaker  and  Ray  Company. 

Dodge:    American  History  Stories.     Lee  &  Shepard. 

Baldwin:    The  Story  of  George  Washington.     Werner  School  Book 
Company. 

Baldwin:    The  Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln.     Werner  School  Book 
Company. 

Story  of  the  Xorsemen.     Educational  Publishing  Company. 

Story  of  De  Soto.     Educational  Publishing  Company. 

Story  of  Marquette.     Educational  Publishing  Company. 

Story  of  Longfellow.     Educational  Publishing  Company. 

Story  of  Boone.     Educational  Publishing  Company. 

SIXTH  YEAR  GRADE. 

Grade  ]?eadek — Revised  Fourth  Reader,  State  Series. 
Supplementary  Readers — 

Riiskin:    The  King  of  the  Golden  River.     Lee  &  Shepard. 

Dickens:    Little  Xell.     Educational  Publishing  Company. 
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Scott:    Stories  from  Waverley.     The  Macmillan  Company. 

Hawthorne:  The  Great  Stone  Face.  Educational  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

La  Eamee  (Ouida):  The  Xurnberg  Stove.  The  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

Burt:    German  Iliad. 

Maeaulay:  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.  Educational  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

Browning:  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin.  Educational  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

Eagozin:    Pearliest  Peoples.     William   Beverley  Harrison. 

Guerber:    The  Story  of  the  Eomans.     American  Book  Company. 

Guerljer:     The  Story  of  the  Greeks.     American  Book  Company. 

Harding:    The  City  of  the  Seven  Hills.    Scott.  Foresman  &  Co. 

Harding:  Stories  of  Greek  Gods.  Heroes  nnd  Men.  Scott.  Foresman 
&  Co. 

Andrews:    Ten  Boys,     (iinn  c^:  Co. 

FIFTH    AXD    SIXTPI    YEAE    GEADES. 

Kipling,  .lungle  Books,  First  and  Second:  Samuel  Eliot.  "Selected 

Stories  from  the  Arabian  Xights";  Hawthorne,  ''Tanglewood  Tales'"  and 

'"The  Wonder  Book";  Kingsley,  ''Water  P)abies'*;  Brooks, 

''Tiie  Story  of  the  Iliad"  and  "The  Story  of  the  Odyssey"; 

Lamb,  "Tales  from   Shakespeare":  "Gullivers  Travels" 

'*"""'•  ((Jinn    &•   Co.);    Brown,  "Rab  and   His   Friends";   "The 

Swiss  Family   Eobinson"   ((Jinn   &    Co.);     De    La   Eamee,  "A  Dog  of 

Flanders,"    "The    Xurnberg    Stove,"    "Biml)i";    Alcott,  "Little  Men," 

"Little    Women";    Stories    from    Bible    History    (one    of    the    editions 

for  children);  ^liss  Yonge,  "Stories  from  English  History";  E.  E.  Hale, 

"Stories  of  Discovery,"  "Stories  of  Invention";  John  Burroughs,  "Wake 

Bobin,"  "Winter  Sunshine,"  "Sharp  Eyes  and  (^ther  Papers";  Dickens, 

"Christmas  Carol"  and  "The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth";  Bunyan,  "Pilgrim's 

Progress";  Taylor,  "Boys  of  Other  Countries";  Sewell,  "Black  Beauty"; 

Andrews,  "Ten  Boys  on  the  Eoad  from  liong  Ago"  (Ginn  &  Co.);  Pratt, 

"Stories    of    Colonial    Children"    (Educational    Publishing    Company); 

"Jason's   Quest"   (Leach.   Shewell    &    Sanborn);   Stowe,   "Uncle   Tom's 

Cabin":  Schwatka.  "The  Children  of  the  Cold":  Ernest  Seton  Thompson, 
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'•Wild  Animals  That  I  Have  Known"  and  "The  Biography  of  a  Grizzly." 
Take  some  afternoon  for  reading  and  talking,  informally,  about  some 
one  author  or  poet.  Group  into  this  time  interesting  details  of  his  life 
and  extracts  from  his  writing,  so  that  the  pupils  really  become  somewhat 
acquainted  with  a  famous  author  whom  they  might  not  otherwise  know. 

SEVENTH    AXl)    EIGHTH    YEAR    GRADES. 

For  books  used  in  class  reading  see  the  course  in  literature. 

Lamb,   "Tales  from   8hakes])eare";   Dr.   Johnson.   "'Rasselas'';  Miss 

Yonge,  "The  Prince  and  Page"";  ''Joan  of  Arc"   (^laynard   Classics); 

Warner,  "Being  a  lioy"  and  '"A  Hunting  of  the  Deer''; 

Teacher"s       y^   y^  j^.^j^^^  ,.^^  ^y^^^  Witliout  a  Country":  Hughes,  "Tom 

Reading  to      j.^.^^^.^^  .^^  Rugl)y":  Dana.  "Two  Years  Before  the  Mast"; 

"'"  *■          Cooper,  "The  Deerslayer"  (the  early  settlement  of  New 

York),  "The  Pathfinder"  (a  story  of  tlu'  French  and  Indian  War),  "The^ 

Last  of  the  Mohicans"  (French  and  Indian  War).  "The  Pilot"  (a  sea  tale 

of  the  Revolution);  Kingsley,  "Westward,  Ho!"  Scott,  "The  Tales  of 

a  Grandfather,"   "Quentin   Durward":   Eggleston,   "Famous   American 

Indians";  Butterworth,  "Zigzag  Journeys";  Scudder,  "Bodley  Books  of 

Travel";  "Brave  Little  Holland"  (Riverside  Library);  ilacaulay,  "Lays 

of  Ancient  Rome":  Scott,  "Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  "Lady  of  the 

Lake,"  "Marmion";  Holmes,  "Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hill"; 

Shakespeare  (condensed  plays);  Arnold.  "Sohrab  and  Rustum";  "The 

Two  Great  Retreats"  (Ginn  &  Co);  Hugo,  "Jean  Valjean"  (Ginn  &  Co). 
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To  use  good  English  is  of  as  much  importance  to  the  business  man 
as  to  the  frequenter  of  social  functions.    But  "good  English"  must  not 
he  interpreted  as  scrupulous  attention  to  the  details  of 
*^  grammar.     The  ability  to  use  accurate  grammatical  con- 

structions should  be  cultivated, — it  is  a  part  of  a  thor- 
^  '  ough  school  education;  but  of  more  importance  to  the 
future  of  the  boys  and  girls  is  the  acquirement  of  an  easy  flow  of  lan- 
guage, concise  in  its  choice  of  words,  terse  in  its  utterances,  explicit  in  it? 
details,  truthful  and  convincing  in  its  arguments,  according  to  the 
necessity  or  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion.  Such  an  acquisition  is  of  ines- 
timable value  in  the  home,  in  the  workshop,  in  the  office,  in  any  profes- 
sional career.  Natural  to  some  people,  almost  denied  to  others,  the 
school  is  the  training  room  for  its  acquisition  by  all. 

ORAL   LANGUAGE. 

To  converse  is  a  necessity  for  every  one;  consequently,  oral  exercises 
sliould  1)6  an  important  part  of  every  language  course.  Children  of  the 
first  grade  should  begin  to  reproduce  stories,  narrate  in- 
cidents of  personal  experience,  describe  objects  or  actions. 
This  training,  simple  as  the  child's  own  life,  sliould 
accompany  his  development,  broaden  his  horizon  of  thought  and  observa- 
tion, and  improve  his  power  of  expression  during  every  succeeding  year 
of  scliool  life.  Oral  exercises  should  l)e  about  the  same  grade  of 
difficulty  as  tbe  written  exercises  of  the  same  pupils,  and  should  ordi- 
narily precede  writing,  when  both  are  on  the  same  subject.  The  range  of 
subjects  should  be  broad  and  chosen  from  the  known  elements  of  the 
pupil's  life.  Narration  will  predominate  in  the  first  four  or  five  grades; 
but  simple,  accurate  description  sliould  be  a  part  of  the  training  in  the 
first  grade,  as  well  as  in  all  succeeding  years.  Let  the  child  be  uncon- 
scious of  formal  training,  but  give  him  subjects  that  will  call  out 
naturally  both  kinds  of  expression. 


ELlMiXATlUN   OF  COMMON    EKKORS. 


TECHNICAL  AVOEK. 


Accuracy  in  the  mechanical  use  of  either  spoken  or  written  language 

can  be  gained  only  by  long  and  patient  observation  and 

Accuracy.       ^^^^^      ^^^^  teacher  and  pupil  must  avoid  a  feeling  of 

monotony  by  keeping  in  mind  the  eventual  gain, — ease  and  fluency  of 

expression. 

There  should  be  constant  drill  for  years  in  correct  i^unctuation  and 
Punctuation      capitalization.     Both  involve  judgment  and  interpreta- 
and  tion,  as  well  as  absolute  knowledge.    Both  should  become 

Capitalization,  tools,  mechanical  aids  to  express  thoughts  accurately. 

The  study  of  grammar  is  often  postponed  until  the  last  two  years 
in  the  grammar  school.     Grammar  should  begin  with  the  first  year  of 

the  child's  school  life:  it   should  be  manifested  in  tlie 

Grammar.  i-         n  £  x\  •  i 

correction  ot  some  ot  the  common  errors  m  speech  upon 

a  grammatical  principle.  That  is,  while  many  errors  are  being  cni'- 
rected  that  cannot  be  explained  grammatically  to  an  immature  child. 
there  should  be  daily  drill  upon  correcting  the  violations  of  some  of  the 
simple  rules  of  grammar.  "Were"  is  ahnost  unknown  in  the  s})okcn 
vocabulary  of  many  children;  the  word  itself  must  be  introduced  to 
them,  then  its  use  when  speaking  of  more  than  one  person  or  object. 
"You  was"'  is  the  torment  of  all  teachers.  Pupils  should  learn  why  it 
is  a  wrong  use,  and  the  correct  word  should  be  given  as  a  part  of  the 
conjugation, 

I  was.  We  were. 

You  were.  Yo\i  Avere. 

He  was.  They  were. 

The  pu])il  will  readily  accept  the  conjugation  as  correct,  and  see  that 
"you  was"  doe;?  not  belong  in  his  vocabulary.  To  see  and  to  do  are  se]ia- 
rate  matters;  but  the  doing  is  easier  when  the  reason  for  it  stands  (uit 
clearly. 

The  principles  of  grammar  thus  presented  must  l)e  carefully  graded 
according  to  the  maturity  of  the  child.  There  must  be  no  attempt  to 
teach  technical  grammar  to  little  children  except  as  it  is  a  natural  ex- 
planation of  errors.  On  the  other  hand,  correction  of  errors  is  rarely 
satisfactory  when  confined  to  suggestions  in  the  school  room.  A  reason 
for  the  change  is  necessary  to  convince  the  child  that  the  custom arv 
form  of  speech  is  wrong.    This  is  a  natural  condition.     The  child  from 
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the  street,  or  from  a  careless  or  ignorant  home,  who  never  hears  "you 
were,"  but  hears  the  incorrect  '"you  was"  fifty  times  or  more  a  day,  can 
not  be  expected  to  accept  the  foreign  "you  were"  by  simply  hearing  it  a 
few  times  in  the  school  room,  and  by  being  corrected,  even  if  kindly,  by 
his  teacher.  Only  a  naturally  self-observant  child,  desirous  of  knowledge, 
will  thus  change  his  language.  Attention  must  be  called  to  the  correct 
form,  a  reason  given  why  "you  was"  is  incorrect,  and  then  frequent,  pleas- 
ant drill  be  repeated  daily  upon  "you  were."  The  mind  must  be  con- 
vinced, then  the  ear  and  the  tongue  must  be  educated.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  memory  is  also  l)rouoht  into  active  service. 

It  is  useless  for  the  teacher  to  become  discouraged  over  slow  progress. 
Equally  valueless  are  .'scolding  and  fault-finding.  The  child  must  desire 
to  speak  well  l)efore  explanations  are  of  any  avail,  and  then  there  must 
follow-  long  months  of  patient  drill  to  overcome  habits  of  years  and  of 
existing  daily  environment.  That  so  many  children  do  acquire  a  correct 
use  of  English  must  l)e  the  teacher's  encouragement  in  this  sometimes 
disheartening  task. 

rOMPOSITIOX. 

Composition,  or  written  exercises,  should  also  be  a  })art  of  the  lan- 
guage exercises  of  every  year.    There  is  no  truer  expression  than  the  one 
uttered  long  ago  l)y  Bacon, — "Talking  maketh  a  ready 
man:  writing,  an  exact  man."     The  conversational  ease 

K  p  4  ku  p  p  n 

and  frequent  laxity  of  oral  exercises  may  be  turned  into 

Composition  tit  i.       i-  j  j.  ■  i  l 

polislu'd  constructions  and  accurate  expressions  when  put 

into  definite  written  form.     A  written  sentence  should 
Ex6rcis6s. 

become,  to  the  first  grade  child,  a  pictured  thought  with 

letters,  capitals,  punctuation  marks.  ])roperly  arranged.  IJy  inter- 
esting drills,  that  do  not  deaden  the  desire  of  acquiring  ])ower  and 
knowledge,   this   mental   concept   of  a  sentence  should   i)ass  over  into 

meciianical  accuracy,  \intil   easv  sentences  are  pro])crly 
Accijr3.cv 

written  without  the  struggle  for  correctness  that  so  fre- 

(pKMitly  mars  tlie  ])leasuiv  of  writing.  Pupils  like  to  write;  unfortunatel}', 
teaching  too  often  transforms  this  pleasure  into  a  dreaded  task. 

Since  composition  is  intimately  connected  with  oral  exercises,  it  fol- 
lows the  same  lines  of  development, — narration,  descrip- 
tion, character  isketches  and  biographical  material,  judg- 
ment ))a|)ers,  or  exposition. 


COMPOSITION.  oi> 

Reproductions  should  1)0  used  in  every  year;  their  effect  is  quickly 
seen  in  the  increased  vocabulary,  new  and  easy  expressions,  continuity 
of  thought,  and  story  interest  thus  fostered.     Reproduc- 
Reproductions.  ^.^^^  should  not  be  permitted  to  degenerate  into  memory 
recitals.    To  develop  skill  in  rei)roduction  make  use  of  the  storv'  interest 
felt  by  nearly  all  children,  and  also  of  the  chikVs  natural  desire  to  im- 
prove, to  gain  power,  to  be  better  and  wiser  to-day  than  he  was  yesterday. 
In  the  first  two  years,  copying  is  an  important   written   exercise; 
indeed,  it  may  be  profitably  emi)l()yed  even  as  far  as  the  fifth  year,  the 
increasing  dittic-ulty  of  the  selections  to  be  copied  justify- 
Copying.        .^^^.  ^j^^^   plan.      It   teaches  correct   spelling,  division   of 
words,  capitalization,  ])unctuation;  aids  in  the  construction  of  sentences 
and  paragraphs:  and,  if  care  is  exercised  in  the  choice  of  extracts,  helps 
form  a  good  style  of  writing.    Excess  should  be  avoided  in  this  method. 
Dictation  is  another  mechanical  means  of  teaching  tech- 
Dictation.        ^^j^^^i  points.     Care  should  be  e.xercised  here,  too,  against 
excessive  use.     Both  copying  and  dictation  belong  to  the  mechanical 
side  of  composition,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  inspirational 
or  culture  element,  the  formative  side,  is  of  greater  importance  than 
mechanical  accuracy  in  tlu-  child"s  education  and  character  growth. 

Original  composition  shcnild   be  i)ermitted  to  even  children  in  the 

iirst  gra(U'.    Its  first  form  must  be  oral:  but,  if  consecutive  sentences  are 

suggested,  corrected,  and  put  into  good  shape  orally  by 

Origina  ^^^^  children,  and  they  are  then  written  upon  the  board, 

omposi  ion.     ^[,^,j.^  com|)osite  stories  may  be  formed:  these,  copied  by 

the  little  folks,  are  lessons  in  language  and  composition.     loafer  years 

give  more  attractive  results  in  composing,  but  none  are  nu)re  important 

than  these  first  lessons. 

Preserve  constantly  the  interest  in  writing.  Do  not  check  the  flow  of 
inspiration  by  reiterations  about  mechanical  details.  Let  the  child  write 
on  in  his  description  or  narrative;  let  him  express  unchecked  his 
th(nights,  just  as  a  mature  person  must  do  if  he  is  not  to  lose  his  inspira- 
tion. That  is,  educate  inspiration  just  as  mechanical  accuracy  must  be 
educated:  separate  the  formative  or  inspirational  from  the  formal.  Since 
training  for  habit  must  always  form  a  i)art  of  our  work  with  children, 
this  freedom  from  interruption  during  writing  should  not  mean  careless 
work.     Correct  capitalization,  spelling,  and  pTinctuation  should  be  re- 


/ 
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ferred  to  before  the  writing  begins,  and  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to 
write  the  first  draft  with  as  few  mistakes  as  possible.  ^Mistakes  will 
occur,  but  the  teacher  should  not  therefore  discourage  the  child.  Put 
the  papers  away  for  a  day  or  two,  then  give  them  back  to  tlieir  writers 
for  correction. 

There  are  two  lines  of  correction  and  criticism    to  be  observed  con- 
tinually: known  errors,  those  on  which  there  has  been  previous  clas.s 
drill,   making  them  familiar  to   every  pupil;  unknown 
errors,  those  which  the  children  do  not  recognize  as  mis- 

fif     Donppc 

■  takes  or  weaknesses.  Pupils  should  be  held  to  self-cor- 
rection of  the  former,  those  errors  on  which  they  have  been  well  drille*! : 
but  weak  sentence  structures,  advanced  grammatical  points,  unity  and 
harmony  of  thought,  composition  of  paragraphs,  should  be  made  topics 
for  class  criticism,  suggestion,  and  drill.  It  is  surprising  how  critical 
about  their  own  compositions  children  become  under  such  a  friendly, 
creative  guidance.  This  is  real  power.  It  is  learning  to  criticise  and 
correct  one's  own  weaknesses. 

The  errors  that  arise  from  lack  of  knowledge  should  l)e  made  matters 
for  class  instruction.  ¥ot  instance,  a  fourth  grade  pupil  has  a  series  of 
very  poorly  constructed  sentences.  They  are  weak  simple  sentences  that 
should  be  bound  into  one  complex  sentence  by  the  use  of  relative  ]>ro- 
nouns  or  subordinating  conjunctions.  Such  words  are  not  in  all  children's 
spoken  or  written  vocabularies;  to  aid  them  to  acquire  these  necessary 
connectives,  make  a  class  lesson  of  the  paper.  Write  the  sentences  on 
the  board,  let  the  pupils  suggest  how  to  write  them  strongly;  help  wliere 
necessary,  even  to  writing  on  the  board  a  list  of  possible  connectives  and 
letting  the  children  select  suitable  ones.  Similar  suggestive  lessons 
belong  to  every  grade,  and  should  be  the  very  life  and  inspiration  of 
teaching  composition. 

Remember  that  constructive  criticism  leads  out  into  new  fields,  con- 
sequently it  should  be  helpful,  stinnilating.  encouraging  pupils  into  new 
efforts;  adversative,  severe  criticism  belongs  only  with  carelessness  over 
what  is  known.  Such  corrections  throw  the  burden  of  careless  errors  on 
the  pupil  who  makes  them:  this  is  where  it  belongs.  It  makes  the  teacher 
the  ins])irer  to  better  work,  her  truest  field  of  labor.  She  has  no  right 
to  allow  the  ])upil  to  escape  bearing  his  burden,  she  has  no  riL'fi:  t<> 
neglect  her  own. 
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FIK8T    YEAR    GKADE. 

ORAL  LANGUAGE. 

Form  oral  sentences;  as  soon  as  the  child  can  write,  let  him  copy 
I'r  )ni  the  board  some  of  his  own  sentences  as  well  as  those  of  the  teacher. 
Give  as  careful  attention  to  the  form  of  these  oral  sen- 
tences as  is  later  given  to  those  that  are  to  be  written. 
Avoid  ''nagging"  and  the  constant  correction  that  soon  means  restraint 
TO  the  child;  but,  l)y  skillful,  sympathetic  questioning,  lead  him  to  ex- 
jiress  his  meaning  clearly,  unconscious  that  he  has  been  corrected,  leav- 
ing him  appreciative  only  of  help.  Xote  weak,  slang,  and  inelegant 
expressions,  or  ])eculiar  sentence  formations:  make  these  the  subject 
matter  of  formal  language  drill,  to  l»c  handled  at  another  period  of  the 
day. 

Reproduce  the  stories  told  by  the  teacher.  Train  the  child  in  con- 
tinuity of  thought,  the  use  of  complete  sentences,  and  in  making  an 

independent  narrative  without  constant  questioning  by 

fieproductions.  ^i      ,       ,  ir        .^i  i       i     i  i     j.-  a 

the  teaciier.    J  lave  the  uuhvidual  rej)roduetions  made  on 

short  topics,  rarely  asking  one  child  to  give  the  complete  story 
orally.  Hold  every  child  responsibU'  for  the  whole  story  by  calling 
for  its  various  })arts.  Do  not  depend  on  raised  hands  for  responses,  call 
at  hap-hazard  anywhere  in  the  room.  Teach  a  child  to  be  ready  with  a 
suHable  i-esponsc  ratlier  than  to  raise  his  haiul,  often  an  evasion  of  an 
answer. 

Conversations  on  common  exiieriences,  narrations  of  events,  descrip- 
tions drawn  from  science  observations,  the  play  ground,  and  home  life, 

combine  to  furnish  abundant  material  for  frequent  oral 

Conversa-  .>  ,       ,,,•.•      4.  n    ,  •  ,  ^      +1 

exercises.  iuMneml)er  that  it  is  ol  nrst  im])ortance  tor  the 
tional  English.   ^      ,        ,     ,  ,1  i    xi        1    it         x       1 

teaciier  to  become  lainiliar  with  the  child  s  natural  ex- 
pressions, and  that  this  can  be  done  only  by  allowing  him  to  ex|>ress 
himself  naturally.  jNIake  these  conversation  lessons  a  fund  of  material 
for  correction  of  errors  and  suggestions  for  growth  in  the  period  for 
formal  correction  of  errors  of  speech.  Do  not  arouse  self-consciousness 
about  language.  Help  the  pupils  to  an  acquaintance  with  new  words 
and  with  their  exact  meaning,  and  the  children  will  be  eager  to  use  them. 

TECHX'^ICAL    WORK. 

Take  at  least  five  minutes  once  a  dav  for  the  correction  of  common 
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errors.  Explain  carefully  to  the  pupils  the  correct  form  of  any  ex])ression 
that  they  are  accustomed  to  give  incorrectly:  then  have 
correct  sentences  given  by  the  class,  calling  rapidly  on 
different  memhers  after  giving  the  whole  class  time  to 
think.  Have  every  one  on  the  alert  to  use  correctly,  for  one  day  at  least, 
the  expression  on  which  drill  has  been  given.  Repeat  the  exercise  daily; 
correct,  and  rapidly  lead  the  pupils  to  correct  for  themselves:  educate 
a  sentiment  in  favor  of  good  English,  and  interest  the  })upils  in  watching 
themselves  when  on  tlie  ]ilay  ground  or  at  home.  It  is  a  slow  l)ut  sure 
way  to  eradicate  common  errors.  Drill  to  avoid  ''aint,"  double  negatives, 
unnecessary  use  of  "got,"'  "is"  for  "are,"  "was""  for  "were,"  "seen"  for 
"saw,"  "done"  for  "did,"  "went"  for  "gone,"  "run"  for  "ran":  "broke." 
"wrote,"  and  other  mistakes  noticed  in  the  language  of  tlie  i)U]uls. 
Keep  a  note-book  of  errors.  Drill  on  a  few  systematically  every  day. 
Correct  freely  any  mistakes  noticed,  but  drill  only  on  a  few,  exi)laiuing 
why  these  are  wrong.  Try  to  eradicate  from  among  your  pupils  a  few  of 
the  most  glaring  errors.  Do  not  drill  on  the  forms  used  correctly  by  the 
children,  as  "I  have  seen,"  for  fear  of  confusing  "seen"  and  "saw."  Drill 
simply  on  "I  saw  him,"  ]iast  tense  where  "seen"  is  used  by  the  children. 
If  past  participles  are  untouched,  "I  have  saw"  will  ])rol)ably  not  develop. 

Before   teaching   any   marks,   drill    the   children   faithfully   on   dis- 
tinguishing between   an   asking  and   a   telling   sentence.      Give   them, 
orally,  some  simple  sentence  as,  "Here  is  your  pencil.'" 
"Where  is  your  pencil?"    "John  went  with  me  to  the  pic- 
nic."   "Did  Jennie  go  too?"    Have  the  pupils  tell  after 
each  sentence  whether  they  have  been  told  or  asked  some- 
thing.   There  is  really  considerable  ditticulty  for  little  children  in  distin- 
guishing between  the  two  forms,  in  giving  the  right  name  to  each,  and  in 
associating  the  eorrect  mark  with  the  meaning.  Drill  orally  on  this  sim]>le 
exercise  until  the  ihildren  are  very  sure  in  their  answers.    Combine  with 
the  drill  the  use  of  the  correct  mark.     Eor  instance,  after  "Here  is  your 
pencil,"  the  teacher  may  turn  to  tlie  board  and  make  tlie  period,  instruct- 
ing the  children  that  such  a  mark  means  the  end.    After  a  question  has 
been  correctly  distinguished,  make  the  iiiterrogation  point,  and  lead  the 
children  to  see  that  this  mark  means  a  question;  it  is  not  the  end  of  a 
thought,   for   an   answer   should   follow.      Copying   sentences   correctly 
punctuated  may  be  connected  profitably  with  the  drill;  but  filling  in 
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blanks,  or  original  work,  t^lioiild  not  be  attempted  nntil  tbe  pupils  dis- 
tinguish readily  between  the  two  forms  of  sentences  and  can  indicate  on 
the  boards  or  paper  the  correct  punctuation. 

Call  attention  to  the  capital  letter  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence 

and  for  proper  names,  as  in  Mr.  A.,  ^Irs.  B.,  ^Miss  (4.,  and  for  names  of 

days,  months,  and  places,  also  the  use  of  I.     The  period 

after  abln-eviations  should  be  a  part  of  the  incidental 
Exercises 

work.    All  these  exercises  should  be  commenced  with  the 

pa})ils  as  individual  exercises  rather  than  given  as  general  rules.     For 

instance,  Stockton,  Captain  Weber  (the  name  of  a  l)oat),  Wednesday, 

Janxiary  1.  Mrs.  Jolmson,  Mr.  Leslie;  as  new  names  of  the  same  kind  are 

used,  instruct  the  children  to  apply  the  rule:  capitalize  Thursday  like 

Wednesday:  San  Francisco  like  Stockton:  ^liss  Adams  like  Mrs.  Johnson. 

Show  the  children  where  to  use  the  caret. 

Do  not  let  these  incidental  i)oints  crowd  out  the  foundation  drills  on 
kinds  of  sentences  and  tlieir  punctuation:  simply  use  them  for  accuracy 
in  the  necessary  writing,  and  let  them  become  subjects  for  drill  as  rap- 
idly as  the  class  is  ready  for  them. 

See  that  the  children  use  to  and  two.     Separate  them  in   ])rese]i- 

tation.     Do  not  compare  them  unless  forced  to.     Connect  two  with  the 

nuni(M-al   or  else  with  a  picture  of  two  things,  so  that 
Voc£ibiil£irv 

two    always    suggests    counting.      Say    nothing    about 

too,  simply  see  that  it  is  spelled  correctly  if  written. 

Singular  and  plural  forms  of  commonly  used  nouns,  whether  the 
plurals  are  formed  by  s,  es,  or  by  change  of  form,  should  be  familiar 
to  the  pupils.     Drill  on  the  use  of  a  and  an. 

Incorrect  pronunciations  should  be  carefully  watched.  Note  errors 
whenever  they  are  heard;  if  inconvenient  to  correct  them  at  the  time, 
itiake  use  of  them  at  the  regular  period  for  drill.  "Git,"  "ketched," 
"they"  for  "there,"  "blewed,"  "singin,"  "readin,"  "take  "em,"  etc.,  indi- 
cate the  line  of  corrections  to  be  made  first. 

COMPOSITION. 

Composition  begins  with  the  formation  of  sentences.  The  ste]3S  are, 
oral  work,  copying,  original  sentences. 

The  child's  concept  of  a  sentence,  based  upon  the  written  form  on 
the  blackboard,  should  include,  as  in  a  picture,  the  capital  at  the  begin- 
ning and  the  proper  punctuation  mark  at  the  end. 
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Composite  stories,  made  by  the  whole  class  working  together,  are 
written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher,  properly  punctuated  as  suggested 
bv  the  pupils,  and  copied.  These  stories  may  be  reproductions,  narra- 
tions, or  descriptions,  and  should  be  taken  from  the  oral  exercises. 

Copying  from  the  board  and  from  the  reader  is  an  important  part  of 
the  first  year  work. 

Dictation  of  sentences  including  correct  expressions  from  the  oral 
drill,  punctuation,  and  capitalization. 

Sentence  structure  should  be  carefully  watched  and  educated. 

Xame,  address,  and  date  should  be  written  frequently. 

SECOXD    YEAR    GRADE. 

ORAL  LANGUAGE. 
Conversations  on  common  subjects  relating  to  the  life  of  the  pupils, 
the  stories  and  poems  told  them,  or  their  observations  made  in  the  nature 
study  and  geography  work.  Descriptions  of  pictures,  or  telling  stories 
suggested  by  them.  Reproductions.  Continue  both  narrations  and  de- 
scriptions, basing  them  on  the  kind  of  subjects  chosen. 

TECHNICAL    WORK. 

Corrections  of  errors  suggested  in  the  first  year  grade. 

Irregular    verbs:     saw,    did;     do    not    touch    T    have    done    or    I 

have  seen  while    working  on  saw    and    did.     The    children    pro})ably 

use  these  forms  correctly;  consequently  the  drill  should 
Verbs 

be  given  on  learning  the  comparatively  new  words  saw 

and  did.     Combine  with  some  word  indicating  past  time,  as  yesterday 

or  last  week.     This  presentation  may  avoid  such  an  expression  as  "I  have 

saw,"  a  solecism  often  blundered  into  by  over-zealous  efforts  to  use  the 

new    words.     Drill    on    are    and    were,  saying    nothing    about     is   and 

was,    except    in    comparison.     Perfect    participles:    written,    broken, 

eaten,   l)itten.   flown,   blown.      Past   tenses:      ran.   did,   .«;aw,   ate,   flew, 

blew,  dug.     Correct  many  expressions  as,  ''it  is  him,"  "he  gave  it  to  you 

and  I,"  l)ut  drill  on  a  few  that  may,  perhaps,  be  eradicated  during  the 

year. 

Review  the  oral  drill   of  the  first  year  in  distinguishing  between 

telling  and  asking  sentences.     Absolute  surety  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil 

about  the  kind  of  sentence,  and  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  meaning 
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ft:  the  period  and  of  the  interrogation  point,  must  precede  a  correct  use 
f'f  the  marks. 

Teach  the  use  of  the  comma  in  address  and  of  the  hyphen.     The  lat- 
ter should  be  closely  connected  with  the  oral  spelling  by  syllables,  for  the 
clear  idea   of  division  based  on  syllables  must  precede 
unc  ua  ion      ^^_^^^  attemjjt  to  use  the  hyphen.     Add  common  abl)revi- 
^"  ations  to  the  list  already  known,  Dr.,  St.  (street),  and  any 

others  that  may  come  into  the  child's  use.  Teach  ]  and 
iK  The  children  sliould  be  made  familiar  with  the  apostrophe  in  con- 
tractions and  with  the  plurals  of  all  nouns  used. 

Teach  there  by  contrast  with  here;  their  with  our;  do  not  connect 

their  and  there   except  when  obliged   to  distinguish  in  the   spelling. 

If  to  and  two  are  thoroughly  learned,  teach  too;  if  not, 

continue  the  first  year  drills  on  the  first  two.     Teach 
p  Y p  pQ  is  6S 

these,  those,  may,  can;  by  conversations  prepare  the  chil- 
dren to  use  adverbs:  well,  instead  of  good,  nicely,  slowly,  swiftly,  and 
other  common  words. 

Try  to  obviate  tlie  use  of  slang  expressions  and  colloquialisms,  as 
••'riusted,"  "ketched,"  "slung,"  and  others  taken  from  the  child's  every- 
day vocabulary  by  suggesting  better  terms  and  using  them. 

Drill  on  full  expressions  for  contractions:  I've,  I  have;  I  haven't,  I 
have  not;  I  didn't,  I  did  not;  he  isn't,  he  is  not. 

Eefer  constantly  to  the  meanings  of  ^\■ords  and  to  synonyms.  Choose 
cTery-day  words  ratlier  than  the  unusual  ones  in  a  lesson  for  the  exercises 
on  synonyms,  as:  pick  up,  lift,  raise;  kind,  gentle,  good;  think,  suppose, 
i;ness. 

COMPOSITION'. 

Develop  in  writing  the  same  lines  of  growth  followed  in  oral  exer- 
(.i^es:     construction  and  connection  of  sentences,  choice  of  words. 

Teach  the  address  as  written  on  an  envelope. 

Write  name,  address,  and  date. 

Reproduce  the  stories  told  by  the  teacher.  These  reprodvictions 
should  now  be  original,  although  copying  sentences  and  paragraphs  is 
still  an  important  feature  of  the  written  exercises.  Com- 
posite reproductions,  those  made  liy  the  class  narrating 
together  as  tlie  teacher  writes  the  story  on  the  board,  are  valuable 
for  training  in   continuity  of  tliought,  good  sentence  structure,  care- 
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fill  choice  of  words;  tliev  should  be  used  frequently.  Original  should 
follow  class  re})roductions;  this  will  result  in  considerable  similarity  of 
expression  from  the  children,  l)ut  the  training  derived  from  the  oral  les- 
sons is  too  valuable  to  be  sacrificed,  especially  as  purely  original  stories 
should  Ije  written  frequently. 

Give  interesting  suggestions  to  the  children,  as,  "My  pet  cat,"  and 
let  them  write  little  stories.     Sometimes  these  may  take 
^   _  _          tlie   form    of   a  narrative,   sometimes   of   a   descri|)tion. 
The  former  will  l)e  the  child's  easier  mode  of  expression. 
Always  keep  a  personal  or  a  human  center  to  the  suggestion  for  the 
child's  writing.     Lead  him  to  be  unconscious  of  himself  in  the  story  of 
the  person  or  the  animal  about  which  he  is  writing.     Absorption  in  the 
subject  will  tend  to  render  a  description  more  vivid  and  to  give  move- 
ment to  a  narration. 

During  the  writing  the  teacher  should  be  at  liberty  to  pass  around 
among  the  children  suggesting  corrections,  aiding  in  spelling,  or  other- 
wise preventing  or  explaining  mistakes.  Do  not,  how- 
ever, force  the  formal  side  of  the  writing  at  moments 
when  the  creative  force  is  most  freely  at  work.  After  two  or  three  days, 
the  papers  should  be  handed  back  to  the  ])upils  for  self-correction  along 
well-known  lines  of  drill,  as.  capitals,  punctuation,  s])elling,  good  writing, 
omissions. 

TIIIRI)   YEAK   UKADE. 

OHAL    LAX  or  AG  K. 

Ee]U'oductions  of  stories  told  or  read  by  tlie  teacher  and  by  the  jmpil. 
Narratives  on  toi)ics  chosen  from  the  life  or  tlie  immediate  knowledge  of 
the  child.  Descriptions,  simple  but  accurate,  of  what  may  be  readily  seen 
or  heard.  Lead  tlie  child  to  think  while  on  liis  feet  as  well  as  when  he  has 
a  few  moments  for  pre])aration.  Do  not  permit  sentences  to  be  loosely 
fastened  together  with  "and."'  "but,"  "'then";  try  to  secure  as  easy  sen- 
tence constructions  in  the  oral  as  in  the  written  expressions.  Teach 
the  pupils  to  be  self-observant  about  constructions,  continuity  of 
thought,  and  other  accuracies  and  niceties  of  language.  They  should 
learn  early  to  be  their  own  critics  concerning  the  points  that  are  known. 
Frequent  drill,  oral  and  written,  will  be  necessary  to  familiarize  the 
pupils  with  the  correct  forms  that  it  is  desirable  they  should  use. 
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f 

TECHXICAL    AVORK. 

Eeview  carefully  the  technical  points  of  the  second  year  and  hold  the 

iniiiils  to  their  correct  use;  accept  onlv  perfect  work  in 
Review  i  ~    i 

tlie  drill  features  of  the  preceding,  year. 

Teach  the  use  of  the  comma  to  cut  oft'  words  of  address  anywhere  in 

the  sentence,  in  a  series,  and  hefore  a  quotation.     Add  abbreviations  of 

words   in   ordinary  use  b}'  the  pupils:  they   should  be 

familiar  with  the  following:  Mr.,  Mrs..  Cal.,  Dr.,  St.,  Co. 
Abbreviations.    ,  ,  ^  ^    *        xt      t-  c     i  4;  .i  i 

(com]tany  and  county),  Ave.,  js'c,  I .  h.,  days  of  the  week, 

months  of  the  year,  writing  initials,  contractions  of  their  own  names  as, 

Jas.,  Chas.,  AVm. 

Use  simple  quotations  very  frequently.     It  is  probably  better  not  to 

drill  on  broken  quotations  yet,  although,  if  used  by  any  child,  he  should 

be   instructed  in   the  correct  rJacing  of  the   quotation 

Quotations.  ,  rr^^  ••     ■  •  .1       .  ■ 

marks.  1  he  ]mrpose  is  to  gain  that  unconscious  me- 
(•hanical  accuracy,  witliout  which  there  is  no  mastery  of  technicalities. 
For  this  end,  the  frequent  writing  of  illustrative  sentences  is  imperative; 
Difficulties  should  be  presented,  but  as  matters  of  growth  and  stimulation, 
not  as  drill.  Put  the  proper  punctuation  inside  of  the  quotation  marks, 
whenever  it  belongs  there.  Do  not  try  to  puzzle  the  child  on  such  really 
intricate  questions.  Children  will  get  a  clearer  idea  of  where  to  ])ut  the 
quotation  marks  if  their  attention  is  frequently  called  to  enclosing  the 
com])lete  (piotation  rather  than  to  putting  the  marks  before  and  after 
what  is  said.  That  is,  lead  the  child  to  picture  the  (luotatinn  as  a  whole 
enclosed  by  its  marks.  It  is  the  com]>lete  ])icture  that  should  be  retained 
in  the  child's  mind.  I\>Je  only  simple  quotations  for  drill:  but,  if  broken 
ones  are  given  by  the  children  in  their  original  stories,  explain  the  use  of 
the  marks. 

ITse   the    apostrophe    in    contractions   and    in    singular    possessives. 

Plural  forms  and  plural  possessives  will  come  into  frequent  use,  Init  the 

explanations  of  them  should  be  incidental  rather  than  in 

Apostrophe,      ^j^^^   nature    of   drills.     Master   the    singular    ])ossessives 

leaving  the  drills  on  plural  possessives  for  the  fourth  grades. 

The  comparison  of  common  adjectives:    glad,  blue,  polite,  sorry,  red. 
Singular  and   plurals  of  common  verbs,  pronouns,  and 
.    jec  ives,      ,^,^^,^>^.     3jjj^  are;  was,  Avere;  wish,  wishes:  bush,  bushes; 
P I  u  rsi  Is 

yourself,    yourselves;    porch,    porches;    gentleman,    gen- 
tlemen. 
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Contractions  explained,  correctly  used,  and  expanded,  as:  didn't, 
o'clock,  ril,  we'll,  ma'am,  wasn't. 

Princi]xil  parts  of  some  of  the  common  verbs:  break,  go,  see.  eat.  sit, 
tell,  fall,  give,  come,  take,  sing,  drink,  begin,  draw,  ring, 
**"  ^'  forget,  speak,  drive,  write,  tear,  let  (to  correct  "leave"  in 

the  sense  of  "let"). 

The  pupils  should  learn  the  four  parts  of  these  verl)s.  as:  break, 
broke,  breaking,  broken;  they  should  be  able  to  conjugate  through  the 
indicative  mode. This  should  be  taken  simply  as  a  basis  for  correct  use, 
not  as  formal  grammar.  This  thought  needs  emphasis.  The  object  of 
the  .systematic  presentation  should  not  be  to  teach  grammar,  that  belongs 
to  later  years:  but  if  correct  speaking  is  to  be  gained  with  children  from 
all  classes  of  society,  it  must  be  based  upon  a  .systematic  knowledge  that 
gives  a  child  the  reasons  why  certain  forms  are  right. 

Always  accompany  such  drill's  with  sentence  making.  Call  on  the 
children,  one  after  the  other,  to  use  broken  in  a  sentence,  am  break- 
ing, breaks.  Similar  exercises  should  be  given  on  the  verl)s  that  the 
children  are  using  incorrectly  in  some  form. 

Do  not  give  too  many  verbs.  Call  on  the  pupils  Ijy  name,  do  not 
depend  on  raised  hands;  bring  out  every  pupil  in  the  class.  Have  rapid 
oral  drill  daily,  and  frequent  written  exercises. 

Correct  "My  brother  he,"  "me  and  John";  drill  on  nominative  cases  of 
])ronouns.  Develo])  a  conception  of  the  subject  of  a  sentence  so  that  the 
use  of  I.  he,  she,  may  l>e  made  clearer  and  rea- 
sonable to  pupils.  Remember  that  the  simple,  common 
woi'ds  I.  he.  siie.  they,  are  almost  unknown  to  many  ]ui]>ils  who 
use  the  objective  cases  in  their  places.  Say  little  or  nothing  about  me, 
liini,  etc.:  they  will  ]>r(ihably  l)e  used  correctly  without  any  comment 
by  the  teacher,  especially  if  nominative  forms  are  connected  in  the  minds 
of  the  pupils  with  tlif  idea  of  the  su])ject  of  a  sentence. 

Teach  the  use  of  common  adverbs.  By  combining  these  exer- 
cises with  the  verbs,  there  may  be  developed  in  the  child's  mind  the 

connection  between  adverbs  and  verbs  that  is  imperative 
Adv6rbs 

to  the  correct  use  of  the  former.     Omit,  in  drills,  sucli 

predicate  adjectives  as:  he  looks  neat,  he  feels  bad;  they  would  be  con- 
fusing.    Correct,  however,  any  inaccuracies  that  may  be  noticed,  giving 

the  reason. 
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The  child  should  be  taught  to  value  words,  but  many  of  the  word 
exercises  are  a  part  of  the  formal  grammar,  and  are  again  found  in  the 
composition.  The  correlation  in  all  this  language  work 
voca  u  ary.  ^^  ^^^^  close.  There  is  no  need  to  differentiate  in  the 
child's  mind  between  word  study  and  language,  but  the  teacher  may  do 
more  effective  work,  if  she  sees  in  her  simple  exercises  a  foundation  for 
different  studies  in  the  later  grades. 

Teach  opposites  by  lists.  Write  large,  black,  old,  and  many  other 
words  on  the  board;  have  the  children  give  quickly  the  opposite  term.  Be 
careful  to  be  accurate.  Treat  synonyms  in  the  same  way:  from  lists  of 
simple  words  let  the  pupils  give  words  closely  corresponding  in  meaning, 
later  using  some  of  them  in  sentences.  Generally  speaking,  homonyms 
are  more  easily  mastered  by  treating  them  separately.  It  is  better  to 
connect  there  with  here  than  with  their;  are  with  is  and  am  than  with 
our;  new  with  old;  knew  with  know;  their  with  our;  too  should  now  be 
mastered. 

Continue  pronunciation  drills  on  any  words  carelessly  used:  "take 
'em''  (them);  "saw  'im"  (him);  "that  chew"  (that  you);  lookin' '"  (look- 
ing); "governer"  (or).  Have  the  children  help  fill  out  the  lists  after  they 
are  started  by  the  teacher.  They  will  give  the  inaccuracies  that  they 
hear  or  use, — the  very  ones  that  it  is  most  desirable  to  correct. 

Be  on  the  watch  for  such  vulgarisms  as  "slung,"  "busted,"  "where 
is  it  at,"  "what"  for  "which"  or  "that,"  "my  book  is  to  home,"  "waiting 
on  you"  (waiting  for  you). 

Teach  the  use  of  relative  pronouns  by  introducing  them  into  the 
vocabularies  of  the  children:  the  boy  to  whom  I  spoke;  the  book  from 
which  I  am  reading;  the  house  in  which  we  live;  the  man  whose 
horse  ran  away.  After  a  little  help,  lists  of  relative  pronouns,  written 
upon  the  board,  will  be  quickly  and  correctly  used  by  pupils;  or  simple 
sentences  will  be  combined  into  complex  sentences  by  using  them.  In 
this  way  there  comes  rapid  improvement  in  sentence  structure. 

Participles  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  children's  vocabularies  by 
similar  a.ssistance.  As,  the  boys  standing  in  the  yard  are  playing 
soldiers;  the  umbrella  leaning  against  the  wall  is  mine;  the  bird  killed 
by  my  uncle  was  a  duck. 

COMPOSITION. 

Written  exorcises  should  be  ver}'  frequent;  once  a  day  is  not  too  often. 
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;n 

Eeproductions.  copying,  dictations,  and  original  papers,  offer  a  variety 

of  subject  matter.     Narration  and  description   are   the 

Writing  an        ^^^.^  ^^^^^  ^^  writing  to  be  constantly  used.     Lead  a  child 

ing.      ^^  observe,  then  to  tell  what  he  has  seen, — to  describe. 

Guide  him  into  a  narration  that  has  movement  and  continuity  of  thought. 

Do  not  force  a  separation  of  the  two  styles  of  writing,  they  belong 

together  naturally;  hut  see  that,  in  special  papers,  each  is  emphasized. 

Correct  along  the  two  lines  already  suggested:  self-correction  by  the 
child,  after  the  lapse  of  a  day  or  two,  of  errors  that  have  been  subjects 
of  drill:  correction  by  the  teacher  of  errors  that  arise  from  imperfect 
knowledge,  tbat  is  in  matters  of  growth.  It  is  not  necessary  to  correct 
all  i)apers.  Experience  gained  by  frequent  writing  will  serve  as  a  correc- 
tion of  many  errors. 

I'se  letter  forms  frequently.     Reality  may  be  given  tbis  exercise  by 

permitting  one  letter  out  of  some  stated  time,  a  month  perhaps,  to  be 

mailed  to  a  far-away  relative,  a  parent,  or  even  to  some 

Forms  0          scbool  friend.    The  latter  might  l)e  managed  by  having  a 

omposi  ion.     pQgt.office  day  at  school,  occasionally,  under  the  general 

supervision  of  the  teacher.     Cojjy  paragrai)bs  and  stanzas  of  poetry;  use 

dictation  exercises. 

^lake  some  .systematic  studios  in  sentence  structure,  and  lay  the  loun- 
dation  of  the  paragraph.  Combine  two  or  three  simple  sentences  into  a 
complex  sentence  by  the  use  of  relative  pronouns,  participles,  or  sub- 
ordinating conjunctions,  supplying  new  connectives  when  the  cliild's 
vocabulary  is  exhausted.  Show  how  to  avoid  the  use  of  "and,"*  "i»nt," 
'•then."  ill  piecing  sentences  together,  for  this  weakness  will  still  be 
found.  Develop  the  sentence  and  paragraph  sense  by  studying  with  the 
children  what  belongs  in  each.  Show  what  is  the  subject,  the  ])redicate, 
and  the  object  of  a  sentence,  not  for  grammatical  rea.><ons.  ])ut  to  render 
the  sentence  clear  and,  incidentally,  to  lay  a  foundation  for  the  gram- 
mar work  in  later  years. 

(live  frequent  op])ortunities  for  short  original  stories.  When  these 
are  being  written,  do  not  interru])t  the  tlow  of  thoughts  by  insisting  on 
technicalities.  Let  the  ehildren  write  freely;  correct  and  inijirove  later. 
When  such  a  story  is  to  be  written,  it  is  a  hel])ful  plan  to  ask  the  pupils, 
before  they  commence,  "What  are  some  of  the  points  we  want  to  re- 
member in  our  writing?"     They  are  sure  to  suggest.  ''Capitals,  periods. 
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commas,   quotation   marks,   spelling/'   and   other   necessities   on  whicli 
they  have  been  already  drilled. 

In  all  language  lessons  there  are  so  many  needs  to  be  remembered 
that  the  teacher  must  constantly  guard  herself  from  attempting  too 
)micli.  Thorough  correction  of  a  few  errors  is  far  better  than  confusion 
over  many;  frequent  oral  and  written  exercises  will  lead  the  children 
to  recognize  correct  expressions  for  themselves;  constant  use  of  illus- 
trative material,  in  the  shape  of  short  drill  sentences,  will  tend  to  make 
good  English  familiar  to  ear  and  mind.  It  must  not  be  expected  that 
correct  and  fluent  speecli  will  he  acquired  by  all  children.  The  object 
is  to  h('l[)  them  to  Ix'ttci-  language  and  to  teach  them  how  to  hel])  them- 
selves. 

FOUETll    Yi:.\i;    (IRADE. 
()|;al  LAXor.vdi:. 


Class 
Corrections. 


Continue   reproductions,   descriptions,   and   narrations;  give   careful 
attention  to  vocabulary  and  sentence  structure.     Allow 
the  class  to  be  critical  so  long  as  their  attitude  towards 
oiu'  another  is  hel{)ful;  put  an  end  to  it  if  sarcasm  or 
jUTsonal  feelings  enter  into  such  corrections. 

TKCIIXICAr,    WOKK. 

Coninion  abbreviations,  not  already  taught.  a>  tliey  occur  in  the 
daily  work. 

Quotations,  simple  and  hroken.  witli  the  punctuation  belonging  to 
each:  "Are  you  there,  Albert  y""  said  ^lary.  Ife  said  "Who?"  and  we 
all  laughed. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  this  year  develop  inductively  the  rules 

for   ])un('tuation    and    capitalization,    illustrated    bv   the 

Punctuation.  ,        „  , ,  ,.       ^,  ,  „,    •        ., 

many  examples  of  the  ])rece(nng  tliree  grades.     The  pupil 

should  be  ahle  to  formulate  the  following: 

•  The  ITsk  of  Capitals — (1)  (!ommence  every  sentence  and  every  line 
of  ])oetry  with  a  capital  letter.  {2)  ["se  a  capital  letter  for  every  abbre- 
viation and  initial.  (.'>)  Commence  every  ])roper  noun  with  a  capital. 
(4)  I  and  0  should  be  capital  letters.  (."))  The  first  word  of  every 
direct  quotation  should  begin  with  a  capital. 
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The  Period — (1)  A    period  shoiild  be  placed  at  the  end  of  every 

sentence  that  is  neither  exclamatory  nor  interrogative. 

"  ^*    ^         (-)   A   period   is   placed  after  abbreviations   and   initial 
Induction.       .   ,, 

letters. 

The  Comma — (1)  Terms  of  address  shonld  be  set  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  sentence  by  commas.  (2)  Words  in  a  series  are  separated  by 
commas.  (3)  Commas  are  used  to  separate  a  short  quotation  from  the 
rest  of  the  sentence. 

The  Interrogation  Point — (1)  The  interrogation  point  is  placed 
after  a  direct  question. 

The  Exclamation  Point — (1)  The  exclamation  point  is  i)laced 
after  an  expression  of  wonder  or  after  some  striking  thought. 

Quotation  Marks — ( 1 )  When  we  quote  without  any  change  the 
words  of  another  person,  they  are  enclosed  within  quotation  marks. 
(2)  AVhen  a  quotation  is  interrupted,  each  part  of  the  quotation  is  en- 
closed within  the  marks.  (3)  The  titles  of  books  or  written  articles  are 
enclosed  within  quotation  marks.  (4)  If  the  quotation  is  a  question 
the  interrogation  ])oint  comes  before  the  quotation  marks. 

The  Hyphen — (1)  The  hyphen  is  used  between  the  parts  of  a  coni- 
])ound  word.  (2)  When  a  word  is  divided  at  the  end  of  a  line,  part  of 
the  word  being  in  the  next  liiif.  a  hyphen  is  placed  after  the  part  at  the 
end  of  the  line. 

The  Apostrophe — ( 1 )  The  apostrophe  is  used  to  indicate  that  some 
letter  or  letters  of  a  word  are  U-ft  out.  (2)  The  ajiostrophe  marks  thr- 
possessive  case  of  nouns:  (a)  In  the  singular  the  letter  s  is  added,  and 
tlie  apostrophe  is  )»laced  liefon-  it;  (b)  If  the  singular  ends  in  s  another 
s  is  not  added  if  the  hissing  sound  would  be  displeasing  to  tlie  ear. 
The  a))Ostro])he  is  then  placed  at  the  end  of  the  word. 

Words  of  one  syllalilc  follow  a:  James's  share.  Some  words  of 
two  syllables  follow  a.  some  b:  The  princess's  birthday;  Francis'  style. 

The  above  rules  are  taken  almost  literally  from  Allardyce's  little 
hand-book  entitled  ''Punctuation."'  Penn  Publishing  Company,  Phila- 
delphia. The  children,  of  course,  cannot  formulate  the  wording  exactly, 
but  after  telling  the  substance,  they  should  be  helped  to  its  concise, 
accurate  expression.  The  development  of  these  rules  should  be  taken 
gradually,  and  the  pupils  should  be  led  to  enjoy  wording  their  power. 
The  rules  may  or  may  not  be  written  and  preserved  according  to  the 
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desire  of  the  teacher  or  of  the  pupils  themselves.  Their  importance  lies 
in  their  use;  the  importance  of  formulating  them  lies  in  a  clear,  system- 
atic expression  of  their  use. 

Very  little  new  punctuation  need  be  learned  in  this  year,  hut  the 

pupils  should  become  almost  mechanically  perfect  in  the  use  of  the 

above  rules.     They  should  learn  to  feel  that  punctuation  is  simply  a  tool 

that  aids  in  the  clear  and  correct  expression  of  thought.     In  preparing 

for  the  development  of  the  rules,  it  would  be  well  to  teach  the  children 

to  distinguish   between  common  and  proper  nouns,  to  use  the  terms 

singular  and    ])lural    (be   careful   to   secure   the   correct   pronunciation 

of  the  latter),  and  to  recognize  compound  words  that  are  in  familiar  iisc. 

Use  the  apostrophe  in  plural  possessives,avoidingdil!icultand  uniisual 

words;  use  the  exclamation  point.     Add  any  common  abl)reviation  still 

unknown  to  the  pu])ils.     If  occasion  arises  in  the  ]ia]wrs  of  the  children. 

teach  the  colon  before  long  quotations,  themselves  subdivided  by  commas. 

Continue  the  careful  observation  of  the  children's  language,  making 

the  needed  corrections.     Difficult  corrections  should   Ix' 

sim])ly  incidental,  leaving  grammatical  explanations  loi- 

more  mature  years.     The  grammatical  reasons  for  tiie 

correction  of  sim})ler  errors  should  be  given,  thus  laying  a  foundtition 

for  good  language  based  on  accurate  knowledge. 

Continue  the  comparison  of  common  adjectives,  choosing  first  those 
incorrectly  used  by  the  cliildren.     Have  frequent  rapid 
^  ■      drills  in  the  use  of  all  forms;  keep  the  pupils  interested. 

Teach  the  ])lurals  of  the  nouns  used,  whether  regularly  or  irregu- 
larly formed.     Use  the  possessives  of  nouns  in  the  singular:  leave  the 
drill  on  ])Ossessive  ])lurals  for  the  fifth  grade,  unless  the 
children  are  thoroughly  masters  of  singular  possessives. 
Pupils    should    recognize    names    as    nouns  and    distinguish    between 
proper  and  common  nouns  as  an  aid  to  capitalization. 

Keview  the  ])rincij)al   ])arts  of  the  verbs  k-arned   in  the  ])receding 
grades,  in  order  to  use  them  correctly  on  all  ofcasions.     Take  as  many 

jnore  verbs  as  the  children  can  learn  thoroughly;  do  not 
V6rbs 

attempt  too  many.     The  following  are  some  that  should 

be  taken:     shall,  should:  distinguish  from  will,  would;  lay,  distinguish 

from   lie,   learned    in    the   third   grade;   ride,    set;   may   and    might    in 

distinction   from   can   and   could;   heai-.   lead,   sink,   drink,   swim,   In'dr, 
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show,  shoe,  lie,  throw,  rise,   know,   spring,  slide,   write,  shake,   drive, 
grow,  choose. 

Correct  carefully  such  common  mistakes  in  disagreement  of  verbs 
with  subject  as:  "He  don't";  "They  was";  "There  was^'  or  "were," 
according  to  the  following  subject;  or  the  use  of  the  wrong  word,  "lay" 
for  "lie,"  "learn"  for  "teach,"  "got"  for  "have,"  "can"  for  "may," 
"shall"  for  "will"  or  "will"  for  "shall." 

Review  carefully  the  pronouns  as  studied  in  the  third  grade.  De- 
velop especially  the  sense  of  a  subject  and  an  object,  aiding  in  gaining 
the  latter  by  lists  of  prepositions.     Drill  on  nominatives 

ronoun  .  ^.^^  some  time  before  taking  up  the  objectives:  John 
and  I  went  to  the  river.  He  and  I  are  going  home.  In  objectives 
pay  especial  attention  to  correcting  "John  went  to  the  river  with  Will 
and  I,"  and  the  many  similar  mistakes.  These  corrections  involve  the 
study  of  phrases.  Show  disagreement  of  a  pronoun  with  its  antecedent 
in  such  sentences  as,  "If  anybody  wants  my  book  let  them  raise  their 
hand." 

Stimulate  the  use  of  adverbs  by  sentences  in  which  they  are  intro- 
duced. Allow  only  well-chosen  words.  Compare  them; 
as,  quickly,  more  quickly,  most  quickly. 

As  suggested  above  make  a  sufficient  study  of  the  sentence  to  see 
clearly  the  subject,  predicate,  and  object.     Use  clauses,  as  in  the  third 
grade,  by  combining  simple  sentences,  and  suggesting 
The  Sentence.   j.^,jj^^|yg  pronouns,  participles,  and  subordinating  conjunc- 
tions.    Form  phrases  with  propositions,  participles,  and  infinitives. 

In  all  of  this  applied  grammar,  do  not  make  the  unfortunate  mistake 
of  teaching  formal  grammar.     The  ordinary  speech  of  the  child  is  to  be 
improved  by  many  corrections  and  suggestions;  the  more 
No  Forma        elementary  of  these  are  to  be  so  systematized  around 
rammar.       grammatical  principles  and  the  parts  of  speech,  that  chil- 
dren will  see  reasons  for  corrections,  and  be  guided  into  helping  them- 
selves.    It  is  helpful  to  use  the  proper  grammatical  terms,  calling  ad- 
verl),  phrase,  clause,  noun,  preposition,  by  its  name. 

Continue  training  in  the  use  of  words.     Draw  illustrations  and  sub- 
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ject  matter  for  new  teaching-  from  the  oral  and  written  exercises  of  the 

pnpils.     The  freqnent  repetitions  found  in  the  writings 

_  of  children  should  be  made  subjects  for  class  growth. 

bxercises.      ^ya^^]^  tl^e  use  of  prepositions:  many,  such  as  between, 

among,  to,  at,  are  often  incorrectly  used. 

Continue  to  teach  a  discriminating  use  of  adjectives  by  developing  the 
exact    meaning    of    those    commonly    used:      splendid,    awful,    nice. 

Apply  fitting  adjectives  in  such  sentences  as:  This  apple  tastes . 

The  sunset  was  .     The  concert  was  .     The  pie  was 

— ^^ .     The  earthquake  was  .     Treat  adverbs  in  a  similar 

way. 

Many  homonyms  should  now  be  mastered.  Synonyms  should  be 
frequently  given,  and  accurate  meanings  of  words. 

See  that  pupils  distinguish  between  such  words  as  an  and  and,  but 
and  put,  they  are  and  there  are.  where  and  were:  notice  pronunciations 
of  but  you,  not  you,  did  you,  and  similar  combinations. 


COMTOSITIOX. 

In  the  composition  work  of  this  grade,  the  centers,  as  regards  mechan- 
ical divisions,  are  the  sentence  and  the  paragraph:  as  regards  forms  of 
writing,  narration  and  description:  as  regards  production,  imitative  and 
original. 

Imitative  writing  will  include  reproductions,  copying,  dictation,  illus- 
trations given  by  the  teacher  either  orally  or  by  reading.  Its  purpose  is 
to  assist  in  developing  ease  and  grace  of  style,  accuracy 

""  °"'  in  the  mechanics  of  writing,  and  an  improved  vocabulary. 
Care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  good  models.  Eeading  a  choice 
description  or  a  vivid  narration  to  the  children,  and  calling  attention  to 
the  strong  points  of  each,  gives  an  incentive  to  personal  effort. 

Original  writing  is  of  course  the  great  purpose  in  a  composition 
course.  Cultivate  a  spirit  of  originality,  by  leading  the  children  to  enjoy 
the  most  original  papers,  and  l\v  seeing  the  weakness  of 
'^  ^"     accepting  the  thought  of  some  other  person  in  place  of 

giving  their  own.  Write  frequently.  Papers  should  be  short  and  so 
definitely  assigned  that  tlie  pupils  know  what  is  expected.  Then  give 
full  freedom  for  creation. 
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Narration  and  description  are  still  the  principal  styles  of  composition. 

but  there  are  many  varieties  of  each  and  many  ways  of 

sustaining     interest.     Eeal     and     imaginative     stories. 

travels,  letters,  biographies  of  flowers,  animals,  or  people,  are  some  of  the 

many  changes  possible  in  writing. 

The  mechanical  divisions  of  an  article  are  the  paragraph  and  the 

sentence.     Give  many  and  varied  drills  on  each.     Show  expansion  and 

contraction  of  sentences  by  changing  ])hrases  and  clauses 

Sentence       jj^^^  adjectives  or  adverbs,  or  vice  versa:   by  using  parti- 

_  .        ciples,  relative  pronouns,  and  subordinating  coniunctions. 

Paragraph.         i      '  i  »        j 

The  weak  sentence  structure  so  often  observed  in  children 
is  more  frequently  the  result  of  ignorance  about  lietter  forms  than  of 
carelessness  or  disinclination  to  use  more  elegant  constructions.  Allow 
the  children  to  use  comj)<)und  sentences  naturally  if  they  are  correct. 
Do  not  try  to  teach  grammatically  simple,  com])ound,  and  complex  sen- 
tences. Simply  see  that  the  children  are  using  all  and  help  them  to  see 
the  possibilities  of  their  use.  Have  an  es])ecial  oversight  of  sentence 
structure.  Direct  the  children  along  one  line  of  progress  for  some  time, 
as  the  use  of  relative  pronouns,  then  take  up  another  line.  Have 
the  pupils  revise  their  own  themes  in  regard  to  this  special  feature,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  In  oral  expression  try  to  lead  pu])ils  to  observe  the  same 
growth  in  sentence  structure.     This  is  the  more  difficult  problem  by  far. 

The  paragraph  can  be  taught  better  by  having  the  pupils  write  two 
or  three  paragraphs  than  V)y  calling  for  one;  the  sense  of  selection  and 
division  of  material  is  thus  cultivated.  Continue  to  show  the  pupil  the 
proper  use  of  both  the  sentence  and  the  ))aragra])h  if  he  does  not  see  it 
for  himself.  He  is  still  too  young  to  discriminate  accurately.  Mature 
scholars  disagree  over  both. 

Teach  the  pupils  how  to  correct  and  improve  their  own  papers.  Sen- 
tence and  paragraph  structure,  csjtet-ially  the  former,  choice  of  words, 
])ossibility  of  expanding  nr  contracting  a  thought,  con- 

_  ^      tinuitv,  unitv  or  harmonv  of  the  material  chosen,  shoidd 

Papers. 

all   be  matters  for  criticism.     Pleasant   beginnings  aiul 

comprehensive  conclusions  should  be  discussed;  witty  and  earnest  papers 

submitted  to  the  class;  the  general  style  of  a  paper  analyzed. 

Wliile  these  papers  should  be  conscientiously  criticised,  the  general 

impression   left   with   the   children   shoidd   be  that   of  encouragement. 
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T'nfriendly  attacks  upon  the  creative  powers  used  in  composition  tend 
to  make  sensitive  pupils  afraid  of  further  effort,  and  careless  pupils  an- 
tagonistic towards  all  writing.  Criticism,  especially  with  children, 
should  be  constructive  not  destructive. 

FIFTH  YEAR  GRADE. 

OKAL  LAXGUAGE. 

The  ciiild  should  l)e  aljle  to  express  himself  orally  with  clearness  and 

considerable  fluency;  nevertheless,  constant  attention  should  be  given  to 

the  ease  and  accuracy  of  iiis  conversation  and  recitation, 

^     ^^*  ?  and    occasionallv  definite   exercises   should  be   given  to 

Expression.  ,  .        "  t      i  ,,       ,11^  ,,        i 

])romote  this  power.     Lead  the  child  to  see  the  advantage 

])ossessed  by  an  easy,  direct,  convincing  speaker  in  business  and  society. 

Read  with  him  short  extracts  from  some  good  speaker.     Teach  him  to 

think  on  his  feet. 

TErHNICAL    WOKK. 

The  use  of  the  jninctuation  marks  learned  in  the  pi'eceding  grades 
sluuld    lie    carefully    observed    and    required.      That     is,    the     teacher 

shouhl  hold  the  child  responsible  for  their  use,  not  stand 

Punctuation.  ■     .     .         ,   ,,         i-      ^.^  1  -e  11  4.1,  4- 

ready  to  insert  them  tor  the, pupil  it  he  leaves  them  out. 

Several  new  rules  for  the  use  of  the  comma  should  now  be  demand- 
ed  hy  the  nature  of  the  child's  writing.     If  this  is  so, 
drill  on  the  new  mdes;     if  not,  wait  until  the  sentences 
<lo  require  them. 

(1)  Words  in  apposition  ai'e  marked  oil'  by  commas,  unless  used  in  a 
limiting  sense  or  as  a  part  of  the  name. 

(2)  Dependent  clauses,  unless  short,  are  generally  separated  from 
tile  rest  of  the  sentence  in  which  they  occur.  The  usual  point  is  the 
comma.     (This  rule  should  l)e  taught  by  a  study  of  clauses). 

While  there  need  be  no  drill  on  the  use  of  the  semicolon,  the  few 

pupils  who  will  be  using  sentences  that  require  it  should  be  instructed  in 

its  use  in  place  of  the  incorrect  period  or  comma.     Wrong 

ideas  of  the  relation  of  one  part  of  the  sentence  to  another 

are  imbibed  if  the  semicolon  is  not  used.     The  following  rules  are  sug- 

a'ested: 
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(1)  The  semicolon  is  the  point  usually  employed  to  separate  parts  of 
a  sentence  between  which  there  is  a  very  distinct  break,  but  which  are 
too  intimately  connected  to  be  made  separate  sentences. 

(2)  A  pause  generally  indicated  by  a  comma  may  be  indicated  by  a 
semicolon  when  commas  are  used  in  the  sentence  for  other  purposes. 

Two  rules  for  the  colon  may  become  necessary. 

The  colon  is  used  before  enumerations,  especially  where  "namely'^ 

or  "viz.,"  is  implied  but  not  expressed. 
Colon.  rpjjg  colon  is  used  before  a  long  quotation,  itself  sub- 

divided by  commas. 

Some  of  the  common  uses  of  the  dash  may  be  taught,  if  needed  by  the 
pupils.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  the  quotation  marks  and 
the  hyphen.  Broken  quotations  should  now  be  carefully  drilled  upon. 
Keep  before  the  pupils  the  picture  of  the  complete  quotation  with  its 
appropriate  punctuation  and  enclosed  in  the  quotation  marks,  rather 
than  teach  that  these  marks  are  placed  before  and  after  a  quotation. 
The  clear  concept  will  aid  the  children. 

The  pupils  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  common  abbrevia- 
tions.    Consult  a  dictionary  for  this  list  and  teach  the 
])upils  where  to  find  them  for  themselves. 
Careful  drill  should  now  bo  given  in  both  singular  and  plural  pos- 
sossives.     The  for)ner  should  be  well  known  by  this  time, 
■     and  the  latter  will  lie  used  correctly  by  many  pupils. 
Thorough  drill  should  master  both  forms  in  this  grade. 

The  correction  of  vulgarisms  and  common  errors  of  speech  must  be 
very  carefully  continued.     The  child's  own  pride  in  ready  and  cul- 
tured speech  is  beginning  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
Applied        teacher  by  the  time  the  fifth  grade  is  reached,  and  it 
should  be  used  skilfully.    While  formal  grammar  is  still 
not  a  part  of  the  school  course,  many  grammatical  principles  will  now  be 
mastered,  forming  a  safeguard  for  the  child's  correct  use  of  English,  and 
a  foundation  for  the  study  of  grammar  in  the  next  three  years.     Call 
the  parts  of  speech  by  their  grammatical  names;  become  familiar  with 
them  all;  recognize  phrases  and  clauses  by  connection  with  the  com- 
position work  of  this  and  preceding  3'ears. 
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The  principal  parts  of  all  the  common  irregular  verbs  should  now  be 
thoroughly  learned  and  used;  their  conjugation  in  the  indicative  mode 
should  be  learned  and  called  a  conjugation;  distinction 
*""  **  between  the  uses  of  shall  and  will  should  be  im- 
pressed; present  and  past  participles  should  be  employed  in  phrases, 
as  adjectives,  adverbs,  nouns,  and  in  their  verbal  meanings,  showing  their 
liexibility  of  use.  This  should  all  come  as  language,  not  as  grammar; 
but  if  pupils  know  that  in  the  expression,  the  running  horse,  running 
is  simply  a  participle  used  as  an  adjective,  future  grammar  is  greatly 
simplified. 

Give  frequent  drills  on  the  use  of  adjectives  and  adverbs,  encouraging 

their   use,   but   leading   to   discrimination    in    meaning. 
AdicctivGS  ^ 

'  '      Tlie  comparison  of  both  is  now  fairly  well  understood; 

complete  it  by  bringing  in  regular  and  irregular  compari- 
sons, and  the  use  of  more  and  most. 

Nouns  should  be  recognized  readily  and  their  plurals  formed.  Pro- 
nouns, both  personal  and  relative,  should  be  declined,  in  order  to  be 
sure  of  correct  use.  Frequent  oral  drills,  in  which  every 
pupil  of  the  class  is  involved,  should  be  given  for  correct 

*"  "  "  '  use  of  the  nominative  and  the  objective  cases.  As,  it 
is  I;  give  it  to  him  and  me.  These  must  rest  on  a  knowledge  of 
verbs  and  prepositions,  and  a  fairly  clear  conception  of  subjects  and 
obiocts.  The  teacher  should  be  constantly  watchful  of  herself  that  she 
is  not  drawn  off  too  far  into  teaching  formal  grammar.  It  must  be 
presented,  but  there  is  no  loss  if  the  pupil  forgets  the  technical  side  of 
a  correction,  provided  he  remembers  its  application.  The  technical  ex- 
planation has  served  its  purpose  in  clarifying  the  correction  of  some 
error;  its  general  meaning  will  probably  not  be  forgotten  by  the  ordinary 
pupil. 

Base  the  instruction  in  prepositions  and  conjunctions  on  the  prac- 
tical use  that  is   already  being  made   of  them  by  the 
Prepositions,    pupils.      Teach  like   as  a   preposition,   to   root   out  the 
Conjunctions,  prevalent  error  of  its  use  in  such  sentences  as,  ^'It  looks 
like  it  would  rain." 

The  pupils  should  now  have  a  good  working  knowledge  of  simple 
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anfl   complex  sentences,   and   be   able   to   nse   the   compound   sentence 
■rug  without  an    excess    in    the    use    of    and,    but,  or  then. 

Sentence.  Again,  for  accuracy  in  nomenclature,  it  is  well  to  use 
the  grammatical  terms:  as,  simple,  compound,  complex;  but  this  does 
noc  mean  grammatical  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  child  in  defining  or 
selecting  every  form  of  sentence;  it  is  merely  correctly  naming  what  is 
being  talked  about.  To  picture  them  in  diagrams  is  the  simplest  and 
quickest  way  of  showing  the  child  the  difference  between  them. 

Such  pictures  result  in  clear  concepts  and  soon  become  a  delight  to 
the  children.  It  is  surprising  liow  readily  they  learn  to  diagram  difficult 
sentences,  how  much  tliey  enjoy  it,  and  how  much  more  clearly  they 
see  the  meaning  of  sentences. 

The  fifth  grade  child  enjoys  many  formal  exercises,  if  they  are  inter- 
estingly and  clearly  i)resented;  this  is  fortunate,  for  he  is  at  the  age 
when  it  is  im[)ortant  to  master  many  formalities  quickly. 
Word  Continue    the    word    exercises    of    the    previous    grades, 

Exercises.      enlarging  and  varying  to  suit  tbe  needs  and  knowledge 
of  tlie  children. 
Many  common  words,  such  as  thick,  lunivy,  hard,  cKme.  should  be 
])laced  on  the  board  and  synonyms  given.     Definitions  may  be  accepted 
sonii'times,  or  words  varying  in  meaning,  ]>rovided  the 
^       ^      ■     childreit  know  their  exact  use.     Less  well-known  words 
should  be  ti'cated  in  the  same  way.     The  object  of  the  exercise  is  to 
gain  a  large  and  accurate  vocabulary.     Train  the  pu|)ils  to  be  critical 
al)out   the   words   that    they   use.      The    following   may   be   suggestive: 
fewer,  less:  lots,  many;  among,  l)etween:   funny,  strange:  wish,   want; 
expect,  suppose:  who,  whom:  those,  them:  in,  into:  bold,  brave:  intend, 
think;  came,  come:  splendid,  nice;  grand,  fine:  beautiful,  magnificent, 
etc.;  can,  may;  balance,  rest:  don't,  doesn't:  awful,  very;  either,  or; 
neither,  nor,  etc. 

Common  homonyms  should  now  be  well  mastered. 
The  history  of  words  can  be  made  very  fascinating  to  children  if 
simply  told. 

COMPOSITION'. 

Written  work  should  l)e  growing  into  an  art.  To  write  well  arouses 
a  ]>upil  to  a  creative  state.  Encouragement  and  growth  mean  pleasure 
to  both  teacher  and  pupils:  discouragement  opens  up  a  cheerless  prospect. 
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The  teacher  shoiihl  not  attempt  too  much,  nor  should  she  require  too 
:XYesLt  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  child.  Even  a  mature  writer  of  ability, 
buried  in  the  inspiration  of  his  creation,  may  become  careless  of  tech- 
nicalities; but  he  will  correct  every  sheet  of  his  manuscript  with  the 
utmost  care  before  it  is  permitted  to  go  to  the  public.  Give  the  child  a 
similar  freedom  of  creation,  teach  him  a  similar  patience  in  correction. 
Train  him  to  write  as  correctly  as  possible  by  calling  his  attention  before 
he  begins  to  careful  writing,  but  do  not  hamper  every  thought  by  over- 
watchfulness  during  the  moments  that  should  be  sacred  to  inspiration 
and  creation. 

Letters,    friendly,    formal    and    business,    should    be    written    fre- 
(juently.     Eeal  letters  add  to  the  zest  of  writing.     Xarrations,  descrip- 
tions,   reproductions,    stories,    all    continue    the    fourth 
Subject         grade  work.     Tlie  simple  character  sketches  which  the 
inipils  can  now  write,  and  their  expression  of  personal 
opinions  about  poems,  stories,  and  occurrences,  are  fore-runners  of  the 
critical  papers  of  later  years.     The  study  of  figures  of  speech  in  litera- 
ture should  lead  to  some  embellishment  of  the  pupil's  productions.     Do 
not  over-encourage  their  use  as  it  quickly  tends  to  a  florid  style  of  writing. 
The  study  of  the  sentence  cannot  be  relaxed,  for  general  power  of 
the  children  over  it  is  too  weak  and  vacillating.     Study  the  effect  pro- 
Sentence       dueed  by  long  and  by  short  sentences;  illustrate  changes 
and  in  emphasis  resultant  upon  transposition  of  the  members 

Paragraph,  of  a  sentence.  The  teacher  should  have  some  good 
elementary  rhetoric  as  her  own  guide,  and,  remembering  that  she  is 
dealing  witli  children,  should  neither  ask  nor  ex])ect  more  than  childish 
results.  Simply  try  to  make  possible  a  steady,  even  if  a  slow,  growth  in 
power  over  written  expression. 

SIXTH   YEAR   GRADE. 

ORAL  LAXGUAGE. 

The  self-consciousness  of  pupils  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 

Based  grades,  tends  to  weaken  and  shorten  oral  expression,  but 

on  the  papers  are  often  correspondingly  improved  by  the 

Composition,     freedom  from  observation  felt  in  writing.     The  general 

iieads  followed  under  "'Composition"  should  be  observed  in  oral  exer- 
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cises.  Debates,  special  exercises,  memorial  days,  all  furnish  opportunity 
for  oral  training,  especially  if  some  of  the  participants  on  those  days 
speak  without  memorizing. 

TECHXICAL    WORK. 

See  that  the  pupils  are  using  all  the  punctuation  points  learned  in 
the  preceding  grades,  and  that  they  are  employing  sentences  requiring 
such  use.     Teach  such  new  uses  of  the  comma  and  the 
unc  ua  ion.      geniicolon  as  their  sentences  demand;  sufficient  scope  for 
drill  will  probably  be  found,  however,  in  the  new  rules  that  were  inci- 
dental in  the  fifth  grade. 

Review  abbreviations,  singular  and  possessive  plurals,  lists  for  pro- 
nunciation, and  other  subjects  in  which  the  pupil  may  show  himself 
weak. 

Formal  grammar,  from  a  text-book,  begins  in  this  grade,  but  it  should 

be  so  continuous  with  the  applied  grammar  of  preceding  grades  that  the 

])upil  learns  that  grammar  has  a  direct  and  important 

Applied  and       l,earing  ui)on  every-day  speech.     The  text-book  in  the 

Formal  hands  of  the  pupil  should  not  be  the  teacher's  only  guide. 

Grammar.         ^i^^  g]-,^^,],-[  ]j^.  familiar  with  the  best  authors,  so  giving 

breadth  of  view  to  the  whole  subject  of  language. 

The  aims  of  teaching  grammar  are  broadening  by  the  time  the  sixth 
grade  is  reached.  To  si)eak  and  to  write  correctly  have  l)cen  the  leading 
thoughts  so  far,  Init  when  formal  grammar  is  begun  there  should  also 
come  recognition  of  the  fact  that  many  pupils  continue  their  studies  in 
higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  some  preparation  for  work  there 
should  enter  into  the  grannnar  course. 

The  outline  for  the  text-book  work  is  based  ui)on  the  States  Series 
Grammar;  the  arrangement,  bowever,  is  topical  and  reference  should  be 
made  constantly  to  sui)plementary  grammars. 

Make  careful  studies  of  the  sentence.     Sixth  grade  pupils  should 
not  be  expected  to  exhaust  this  subject,  but  they  should  learn  to  under- 
stand   general    constructions.      Analyze    and    diagram 
Thp  ^pntpfipp 

many  sentences,  simple,  complex,  and  compound.     Note 

such  points  as  are  within  the  understanding  of  the  pupil;  take  a  simple 
sentence,  present  the  subject  in  many  forms,  simple  and  complete,  as  a 
noun,  pronoun,  infinitive,  or  participle;  a  phrase  or  a  clause;  any  change 
that  you  feel  the  pupil  will  grasp.     Treat  the  simple  and  complete  predi- 
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cate  of  a  very  simple  sentence  in  the  same  way;  then  the  object  of  the 
sentence.  Present  modifiers;  at  first  simple  adjectives,  adverbs,  nouns, 
or  pronouns;  then  phrases,  finally  clauses;  distinguish  between  ad- 
jectives and  adverbial  modifiers.  The  transition  to  complex  sentences 
will  be  so  insensible  that  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced.  Treat  them 
from  the  practical  side  which  is  already  known  to  the  pupils, — the  use 
of  clauses  introduced  by  subordinating  conjunctions  or  by  relative  pro- 
nouns; then  lead  the  child  to  recognize  not  simply  the  connective  but  the 
subordinate  clause. 

Show  the  uses  of  a  noun  as  a  subject,  object,  attribute;  illustrate  the 
various  uses  of  the  infinitive  and  the  participle  in  sentence  structures. 
That  is,  become  familiar  with  the  variations  in  the  use  of  the  sentence 
and  of  the  parts  of  speech.  Do  not  make  the  work  too  dfficult.  Use 
the  diagram  as  a  picture,  a  concrete  image;  do  not  go  into  the  infini- 
tesimal details  that,  at  one  time,  threatened  the  usefulness  of  this  pic- 
tured sentence. 

By  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  grade  the  pupils  are  very  familiar  with 
the  parts  of  speech  and  with  many  of  their  uses;  it  will  then  be  cotn- 
])aratively  easy  to  learn  many  of  their  grammatical  prop- 
erties.    The  teacher  must  be  guided  by  her  own  judg- 
ment concerning  her  class,  in  presenting  the  following: 

Nouns:    class,  common  or  proper;  gender,  number,  case. 

Pronouns:  personal,  interrogative,  relative;  declension  or  inflection, 
gender,  person,  number,  and  case. 

Adjectives  and  adverbs:    comparison. 

Verbs:  conjugation  in  indicative  mode  (use  the  tense  names  in 
Whitney-Lockwood);  principal  parts  of  the  irregular  verbs  in  the  vocabu- 
laries of  the  children;  the  infinitive  and  the  participle  in  their  verbal 
senses,  and  their  uses  as  other  parts  of  speech. 

Prepositions:    uses  in  adverbial,  adjective,  and  substantative  phrases. 

Conjunctions:    co-ordinating  and  subordinating. 

Interjections. 

The  above  outline  presents  little  absolutely  new  subject  matter;  it 
is  a  systematizing  of  the  knowledge  that  has  been  used  practically  by  the 
pupils  in  the  preceding  years. 
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Uefore  presenting'  any  one  of  the  subjects,  the  teacher  sliould  know 
what  the  pupils  have  already  learned  about  it.  For  instance,  the  sen- 
tence may  have  been  given  exceptional  attention  and 
drill,  thus  lightening  the  instruction  in  the  sixth  grade; 
or  verbs  may  be  already  very  well  mastered;  both  may  be  in  a  chaotic 
state  as  a  result  of  indifferent  teaching.  In  either  case,  heg'in  the  pres- 
entation from  the  known  and  the  practical.  If  the  day's  lesson  is  to  be 
on  ttie  variations  possible  in  a  simple  sentence,  select  one  from  some 
pupil's  paper:  guide  the  children  into  changing  it  into  many  forms; 
have  tliem  write  new  sentences,  showing  similar  changes;  diagram. 
That  is,  make  every-day  use  the  basis  of  the  new  work,  l)y  showing  tlie 
pupils  its  strength  and  practical  applications. 

The  parts  of  speech  should  be  treated  similarly.  Well  informed 
as  to  how  much  the  class  knows  about  them,  build  first  on  the  practical 
uses,  then  systematize  carefully  the  knowledge  gained,  (iive  plenty  of 
illustrative  material,  and  lead  the  children  into  ])roducing  many  orig- 
inal illustrations,  thus  producing  usable  knowledge  and  power  over  words 
and  sentences. 

Draw  material  from  any  source.  The  State  Series  (Jrammar,  in  tbe 
hands  of  the  ])upils,  should  be  used  on  all  subjects.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  lessons  should  follow  on  consecutive  pages;  the  suitable  ma- 
terial on  any  su])ject  should  l)e  taken  from  any  part  of  the  book. 

Tiie  number  of  woi'ds  in  use  by  the  pupils  increases  ra]iidly  with  the 

varied  reading  of  the  grammar  grades.     By  use  of  the  dictionary  and  by 

class  exorcises  keep  the  pupils  constantlv  alert  in  defining 

Vocabulary.  i  i    t  .  n 

words  and  in  discriminating  in  their  use.     A  short  list 

of  words  on  the  blackboard,  to  be  defined  quickly  or  used   orally,  re- 

(piircs  only  a  few  moments  occasionally,  and  keeps  the  pupils  observant. 

It  is  not  how  much  we  teach  the  pupils  that  is  of  most  importance  in 

cflucation:  it  is  how  well  we  guide  them  into  self-teaching. 

COMPOSITION'. 

Continue  to  place  good  models  before  the  pupils.     Their  elfort  will 
be  seen  in  the  growing  grace  and  power  of  the  young  writers.     Original 
style  will  become  more  and  more  marked;  encourage  and 
promote  it.     Reproductions  from  history  and  literature 
will  influence  greatly  the  pupil's  vocabulary  and  constructions;  obser- 
vations in  science,  his  accuracv. 
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Kemember  tliat  power  in  original  writing  is  the  principal  aim  of  the 

course  in  composition,  for  this  means  individuality  and  progress.     Have 

frequent  original  papers.     Do  not  expect  as  long  nor  as 

_  finished  productions  from  this  exercise  as  from  reprodue- 

^"         tions.     The  teacher  should   use   some  good  elementary 

rhetoric  as  her  guide. 

The  sentence  work,  treated  under  grammar,  is  an  important  part  of 
composition;  time  for  its  careful  exposition  and  drill  should  be  taken 
from  the  writing  period,  if  the  recitation  hour  in  grammar  is  crowded. 
These  are  all  simply  different  phases  of  language. 

The  child's  sense  of  the  paragraph  is  still  weak,  owing  to  the  many 

difficulties  of  the  subject  and  to  the  immaturity  of  his  mind.     Continue 

to  assign  subjects  to  be  treated  in  three  or  four  para- 

gra]>hs,  in  order  to  teach  selection  and  division  of  subject 

^  ^^  '        uiatter.     Tlie  sentence  sense  should  now  be  fairly  well 

fixed;  the  paragraph  sense,  still  weak,  should  be  developing. 

Have  the  children  write  many   letters  suitable  to  their  lives  and 
general  needs.     Letters  to  friends  and  relatives,  some  business  notes, 
orders,  excuses,  simple  social  forms,  belong  to  this  year. 
(iive  especial  attention  to  correct  forms  and  to  variety  of 
expression:  do  not  allow  monotony  or  deadening  formal- 
ity in  the  l)ody  of  the  letter.     Keep  reality  before  the  children  by  putting 
as  many  of  the  letters  as  possible  to  some  actual  use.     Keep  a  good, 
modern  rhetoric  at  band  as  a  guide  in  acceptable  letter  forms.     Teach 
reputable  forms,   not  the  fads  of  the  year.     Descriptions,  narrations, 
character  sketches,  expositions  (judgment  on  various  subjects),  debates, 
may  all  ])e  a  jiart  of  a  carefully  planned  sixth  grade  course  in  compo- 
sition. 

Continue    self-correction    of   papers   by   the    pupils   and    suggestive 
correction  by  the  teacher. 


SEVENTH   YEAE    GRADE. 

ORAL  LANGUAGE. 

The  regular  recitations  should  furnish  opportunities  for  constant 
practice  in  easy  and  complete  expression.  Special  exercises,  such  as 
debates,  class   societies,  commemoration   of  holidays,  become   adjuncts 
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to  this  practice  in  originality  of  thought  and  expression.  The  pupil 
should  learn  to  be  self-forgetful  and  well  prepared  upon  all  subjects  on 
which  he  attempts  to  speak;  he  should  see  that  extemporaneous  speak- 
ing does  not  mean  trying  to  talk  on  something  about  which  he  knows 
nothing. 

TECHNICAL    WORK. 

Teach  all  the  punctuation  marks  needed  by  the  pupil  in  his  original 

and  corrected  sentence  structure.     Insist  on  their  insertion  while  writing, 

in  order  to  make  their  use  by  the  pupils  mechanical.     It 

'    is  the   only  real   power   over  punctuation;   besides,  the 

meaning  is  ordinarily  clearer  during  writing. 

Review  abbreviations,  capitalization,  correction  of  common  errors. 
As  in  the  sixth  grade,  base  the  teaching  of  formal  grammar  on  the 
applied  grammar  of  the  primary  grades.     The  founda- 
tion in  text-book  work  in  the  sixth  grade  should  be  en- 
larged.    The  different  classes  of  sentences,  as  to  form  and  meaning, 
should  now  be  completed. 

Parts  of  speech,  taken  up  topically,  should  be  studied  thoroughly 
from  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  the  State  Series  Grammar  and  from  several 
other  grammars  to  which  the  teacher  should  have  access.  (See  the  list 
of  books  at  the  end  of  this  course).  Base  the  aim  and  method  of  presen- 
tation of  every  topic  on  the  practical  uses  of  grammar  and  on  the  grow- 
ing need  for  systematic  arrangement. 

COMPOSITION. 

The  literature  of  the  year  abounds  in  good  models  for  writing. 
Irving  is  always  inspiring;  his  narrations  and  descriptions  are  charming. 
Longfellow's  use  of  figures  of  speech  and  his  simple  grace  are  incentives 
to  the  would-be  writer.  Study  the  style  of  the  authors  read,  both  for 
literary  and  for  creative  purposes.  Keep  prominently  before  the  pupils 
that  to  imitate  even  the  best  writers  is  not  creative,  but  that  a  study  of 
their  styles  may  underlie  a  growth  in  originality. 

Maturity  of  selection  and  treatment  should  become  more  noticeable 
in  both  the  seventh  and  the  eighth  grades.  Expression  of  opinions, 
analysis  of  subjects,  comparison  of  authors  or  of  characters,  should  be 
more  prominent  than  in  the  lower  grades;  meanwhile,  narrations  and 
descrii)tion  should  grow  more  apt  and  forceful. 
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EIGHTH  YEAK  GRADE. 

ORAL    LANGUAGE. 

Continue  the  training  oi"  the  seventli  grade. 

TECIIXKAI.    W0I;K. 

Formulate  with  the  class  the  rules  for  punctuation:  all  of  those  found 
in  Allardyce  should  now  be  made  familiar  to  the  pupils. 

Review  pronunciation  lists:  eliminate,  if  possible,  the  vulgarisms, 
provincialisms,  and  common  errors  that  aix-  a  ])art  of  the  vocal )ulary  of  so 
many  children. 

Complete  the  State  Series  Grammar.  Review  the  work  of  preceding 
grades  and  see  that  every  topic  there  studied  is  now  completed,  within 
the  limitations  of  the  text-books  in  use. 

GOMl'OSITIOX. 

See  seventh  grade.  The  teacher  should  be  guided  l)y  good  rhetorics. 
Keep  the  work  elementary,  in  accord  witli  the  child's  stage  of  maturity. 
Give  him  plenty  of  practice,  daily  if  possit)le,  in  short  papers  on  readily 
eom})rehended  topics.  Assign  a  long  theme  occasionally,  for  which 
material  is  to  be  accumulated  and  an  outline  made.  Have  the  resultant 
paper  corrected  and,  perhaps,  reeorrected,  in  order  to  teach  thorough, 
exhaustive  preparation  and  writing,  and  to  lead  the  children  to  realize 
the  necessities  of  painstaking  authors. 

Refeeence  Books  ix  OrtAr.  axd  Wiuttek  Laxguage. 

l'i;I.\L\l;^'  (;i;aI)Ks. 

Arnold  and  Kittredge:  The  Mother  Tongue,  l)Ook  I.  Ginn  &  Co. 
(An  excellent  book  by  master  hand.-.  (Jives  an  abundance  of  drill  and 
material.) 

Tarbell:    Lessons  in  Language.  Book  L     Ginn  &:  Co. 

Badlam.  Anna  B.:    Language  and  Reading.     J).  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Sheldon:    Primary  Language  Lessons. 

(JRAMMAR    GRADES. 

Lewis:    A  First  Book  in  Writing  English.     The  [Macmillan  Company. 
Lewis:  A  First  Manual  of  Composition.     The  Macmillan  Company. 
(Especially  applicable  for  eighth  grades.) 
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Chittenden:  Elements  of  English  Composition.  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.. 
Chicago.     (VeiT  suggestive.) 

Lockwood:  Lessons  in  English.  Ginn  &  Co.  (Treats  the  general 
presentation  of  literature,  and  correlates  with  composition.) 

Scott  and  Denney:     Composition-Rhetoric.     Allyn  &  Bacon. 
(A  book  for  high  schools,  but  an  excellent  guide  for  teachers  in  eighth 
grades.) 

Scott  and  Denney:  Paragraph-Writing.  Allyn  &  Bacon.  (Eemark 
as  above.) 

Kittredge  and  Arnold:  The  ]\[other  Tongue,  Book  II.  Ginn  &  Co. 
(Equally  as  valuable  for  grammar  grades  as  is  Book  I.  for  primary 
grades.) 

Tarbell:  Lessons  in  Language,  Book  II.  Ginn  &  Co.  (Especially 
good  for  sixth  grades.) 

Davenport  and  Emerson:  Principles  of  Grammar.  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

Sheldon:    Advanced  Language  Lessons. 

FOR  ALL  GRADES. 

Boclitel,  John  11.:  Slips  of  Speech.  Penn  Publishing  Company. 
Philadelphia. 

The  Teacher's  Guide  to  Correct  Speech.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Publisher. 
Syracuse,  Xew  York. 

Allardyce:  Punctuation.  Penn  Pu1)lishing  Company,  Philadelphia. 
(A  good  brief  compendium.) 

Hardy,  Irene:  Com])osition  Exercises.  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  (Full 
of  valuable  suggestions  for  devising  subjeets  for  compositions.) 

Reed  and  Kellogg:  (iraded  Lessons  in  English;  Higher  Lessons  in 
English.  (These  two  hooks  are  very  hel|)ful  in  diagraming  and  in  sup- 
plying illustrative  material.) 


WORD  STUDY. 


Tiie  cliarm  of  a  ready  speaker  lies,  in  part,  in  his  mastery  of  words. 

Whether  this  ])ower  is  natural  or  acquired,  it  is  the  growth  of  years. 

Observation,  accuracy,  and  use  are  the  means  by  which  it 
Acquisition  i      ix  i  -'         .  i  ^ 
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conversation  and   in   writing  gradually   result   in   a  large,  well-chosen 

vocabulary. 

The  first  step  in  word  study  is  the  drill  in  phonics,  commencing  in 
the  first  grade  and  extending  over  three  or  I'our  years.  In  the  fifth 
grade,  sometimes  beginning  even  in  the  fourth,  acquaintance  with  the 
dictionary  supplements  and  continues  the  study  of  jthonics.  Spelling- 
begins  with  tbe  first  knowledge  of  words  and  never  ceases.  Word  an- 
alysis should  ])rogress  constantly  through  tlie  simple  lists  of  illustrative 
words,  placed  on  the  l)lacklioartls  in  the  lower  grades,  to  the  thorougli, 
systematized  analysis  in  tlie  eighth  grade  or,  still  better,  in  the  high 
school. 

As  a  preparation  for  the  reading  lesson  as  well  as  a  means  of  increas- 
ing the  vocabularies  of  the  children,  systematic  work  in  phonics  should 
begin  in  tlie  first  grade  and  continue  as  a  daily  exercise 
during  tlie  first  three  school  years.  If  the  work  is  prop- 
erly presented,  distinct  articulation  and  accurate  pronunciation  will  be 
secured,  but  above  all  the  children,  by  being  ])rovided  with  a  key  ti) 
language,  will  become  self-reliant,  independent  readers. 

After  the  work  is  begun  (which  should  l)e  not  later  than  the  second 
school  month),  two  lines  of  work  should  be  taken  up  each  day  in  the 
first  and  second  grades,  and,  if  necessary,  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fiftli 
grades:  (1)  Exercises  for  ear-training  to  accustom  the  ear  of  the  child 
to  the  ready  recognition  of  words  through  slow  pronunciation.  (3)  Ex- 
ercises for  eye-training  to  lead  the  child  to  know  instantly  the  letter, 
syllable,  or  word  presented  to  him.  For  the  work  in  eye-training  eacli 
teacher  in  the  primary  grades  should  provide  herself  with  a  set  of  cards 
on  which  are  written  the  letters,  phonograms,  and  sight  words  to  bo 
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taken  up  in  this  daily  drill.  Ear-training  should  precede  eye-training. 
"To  hear,  to  repeat,  to  compare,  to  distinguish  sounds,  should  be  the 
order  of  instruction." 

In  all  grades  many  type  words  should  l)e  studied.  Each  type  word, 
through  the  element  common  to  other  words,  should  be  made  the  basis 
for  a  drill  that  will  enlarge  the  vocabulary  of  the  child. 

Diacritical  marks  should  be  used  only  when  necessary  to  the  pro- 
nunciation. In  the  fifth  grade,  when  pupils  begin  the  systematic 
use  of  the  dictionary,  a  complete  list  of  the  diacritical  marks  with  the 
key  words,  should  be  mastered  to  save  time  in  making  out  the  ])ronuii- 
ciation  of  Avords. 

^luch  suggestive  material  in  teaching  phonics  will  be  found  in  the 
following  books: 

Arnold:    I{eading:  How  to  Teach  It.     Silver,  Burdett  &"  Co. 

Pollard:  Manual  of  Synthetic  Eeading  and  Spelling.  "Western 
Publishing  House. 

"Ward:  The  Eational  ^^rethod  in  Eeading  (Manual  of  Instruction)'. 
Silver.  P.urdett  &  Co. 

At  the  1)eginning  of  the  fifth  grade  the  juipils  purchase  their  own 

diftionaries  and  also  have  access  to  the  unabridged  edition.     They  must 

be  taught  how  to  use  these  new  books.     Miss  Arnold,  in 

^  her  valuable  little  work  entitled  "'Eeading:  How  to  Teach 

It,"  makes  many  excellent  suggestions  about  the  use  of 

tbo  dictionary.     The  following  are,  in  part,  summaries  from  them: 

First  call  attention  to  the  division  of  words  alphabetically;  then  to 
the  second  ali)habetical  arrangement  according  to  the  second  letter,  as 
Ha  before  I'.ea:  then  to  the  tliird,  as  l>ar  ])efore  Bat.  Train  the 
(liildicn  to  open  quickly  to  a  given  letter  by  locating  it  mentally  in  the 
alpliabet:  A  at  the  first  of  the  book,  M  near  the  middle.  Such  drills, 
sinijile  as  they  seem,  repeated  daily  for  a  short  time,  will  l)e  very  helpful. 
The  (liaciitical  markings  may  be  troublesome  at  first,  even  if  the  child 
has  been  accustomed  to  them  in  bis  reading:  they  .should  be  explained. 

"These  lessons,"'  says  ^liss  Arnold,  "may  seem  superfluously  simple; 
ami  mechanical,  but  it  is  due  to  the  omission  of  such  teaching  that  so 
many  hours  are  wasted  in  the  blind  search  after  the  contents  of  books, 
and  that  so  many  dictionaries  are  fresh-edged,  unu.sed." 
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We  also  quote  the  followino-  from  an  educational  journal: 

'•'Ability  to  discriminate  between  the  various  meanings  which  one 
word  may  have,  and  to  understand  the  many  abbreviations  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  words,  is  in  itself  no  small  part  of  a  liberal  education. 
But  the  young  student  needs  much  guidance  through  what  must  some- 
times seem  to  him  a  labyrinth  of  definitions.  For  instance,  glancing  at 
random  through  tlie  dictionary,  the  word  "line"  strikes  the  eye. 
Twenty-nine  definitions  are  given.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  but  there 
are  thousands  of  words  which  have  from  three  to  six  definitions.  It  is 
suggested  that  a  few  words  l>e  taken  for  lessons  and  that  the  class  be 
made  familiar  with  every  mark,  abbreviation,  and  definition.  One  word, 
may  easily  make  a  lesson.  For  exami)le,  the  verb  '"present."  Explain 
v.  t.,  imp.  and  pp.,  F.  ])resenter,  L.  proesentare.  Let  the  seven  defini- 
tions which  follow  be  analyzed  carefully.  Let  the  abl)reviation,  Obs.,  in 
the  seventh  be  noted  and  ex])lained:  also,  the  abbreviations,  poet.,,  math., 
geog.,  scrip.,  mach.,  mil.,  fort.,  mus.  In  the  twenty-eighth  definition, 
what  do  the  letters  T.  8.  convey?  The  unabridged  dictionary  is  a  much 
neglected  book." 

By  such  means  the  dictionary  becomes  a  really  available  book  to  the 
student. 

The  practical  value  of  spelling  in  the  affairs  of  every-day  life  makes 
it  one  of  the  essential  subjects  of  the  school  course.  The  aim  of  the 
work  is  to  give  ]nipils  the  ability  to  spell  correctly  all  the 
''*  "'^"  words  in  their  written  vocabulary.  While  much  of  the 
work  should  be  taught  in  lonnectiou  with  composition  and  letter 
writing,  a  place  on  the  })rogram  should  be  provided  for  persistent  daily 
drill  on  selected  words,  sentences,  and  paragraphs. 

To  secure  results  in  spelling,  a  carefully  selected  list  of  words  suited 
to  the  various  grades  is  a  necessity.  Such  a  list  siiould  iorm  the  core  of 
the  course  in  spelling,  and  should  build  up  the  vocabularies  of  the  pupils 
with  a  stock  of  common  words.  This  list  should  not  lie  so  exhaustive  as 
to  prevent  the  teacher  from  selecting  lists  of  words  that  in  her  judgment 
are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  her  pupils.  The  word  lists  selected  by  the 
teacher  should  cover  the  ordinarv'  vocabularies  of  other  studies,  including 
plurals,  possessiA^es,  and  the  coinmon  contractions  and  al)breviations. 

After  the  words  are  selected,  the  vital  question  is  the  methods  by 
which  the  pupils    may  be  led  to  learn  the  spelling  of  those  words. 
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Experience  in  teaching  spelling  shows  that  tlie  majority  of  children 
are  eye-minded;  many  learn  more  readily  through  the  ear;  all  are  assisted 
by  the  motor  apparatus  of  speech.  The  best  results  are  secured  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  mind  through  all  these  avenues  of  approach. 

The  syllable  is  the  unit  of  pronunciation.  Xo  method  has  produced 
better  spellers  or  readers  than  the  old-time  oral  spelling  with  its  pro- 
nunciation of  syllables.  On  this  subject  the  conclusions  drawn  by 
Edward  R.  Shaw,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York  University, 
are  so  helpful,  so  practical,  even  if  so  heretical  in  this  age  of  discarding 
the  wisdom  of  the  old  schoolmasters,  that  they  are  quoted  somewhat  at 
length: 

''Spelling  is  a  very  arl)itrary  matter,  and  yields  to  but  slight  extent 
to  the  logical  and  t-ausal  hel])s  which  are  employed  in  teaching  other 
subjects.  Motor  elements  are  important  elements  in  association,  and 
with  so  arbitrary  a  subject  as  Englisli  spelling  every  aid  in  strengthening 
the  association  should  be  emjjloyed.  From  the  experiments  made  and 
the  verification  of  the  conclusions  in  aitual  school  application,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  motor  apparatus  used  in  sj)eech  should  be  employed  to 
a  large  extent  in  teaching  spelling.  All  preparation  of  w'ords  to  be 
written  should  be  oral  prejiaration.  and  very  careful  preparation  at  that, 
particularly  in  the  second,  third,  fourtb,  fifth,  and  sixth  school  years. 
Writing  should  be  the  final  test.  Init  only  after  careful  jireparation 
orally.  And  in  that  prejiaration  tbe  letters  should  be  grouped  into 
syllables  and  the  syllables  pronounced  according  to  the  method  of  a 
generation  or  two  ago.  Poor  results  now  so  common  in  spelling  would 
thereby  be  greatly  bettered.  In  the  end,  time  would  be  gained,  and  the 
pupil  rendered  better  able  to  belji  himself.  The  method  of  leading  the 
pupil  to  grasp  the  word  as  a  whole  through  the  eye  has  made  confused 
spellers  of  large  numbers  of  children.  With  some,  however,  it  has 
produced  excellent  results. 

"Some  one  will  say  that  oral  ])re]iaration,  namely,  first  tbe  distinct 
pronunciation  of  the  word,  then  spelling  it  by  syllables,  pronouncing  dis- 
tinctly each  syllable,  and  pronouncing  the  syllables  cumulatively,  and 
then  pronouncing  the  word  as  a  whole  at  the  end,  is  very  slow  and 
tedious  work.  And  yet  there  is  economy  in  it;  great  economy,  for  not 
only  are  the  associations  more  firmly  and  more  quickly  built  up  in  this 
way,  not  only  are  we  putting  into  the  ])U)urs  possession  a   power  to 
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unalyze  new  words,  into  the  syllabic-  components,  and  to  center  his  atten- 
tion upon  the  few  elements  which,  in  the  new  word,  ditfer  from  any  word 
he  has  previously  learned, — a  matter  of  great  economy  in  itself, — but  we 
are  aiding  him  in  reading  and  giving  him  the  best  possible  practice  in 
clear  and  distinct  articulation  and  pronunciation,  a  matter  now  consid- 
erably neglected  in  our  schools. 

"If  we  would  give  the  vocal  organs  training,  we  must  give  them  work 
to  do  in  clear  and  exact  articulation  and  enunciation.  There  is  no  other 
exercise  in  the  schoolroom  com})arable  to  this  oral  preparation  of 
spelling  lessons  and  the  pronunciation  of  each  syllable  in  the  manner 
which  I  have  indicated  to  secure  these  most  desirable  results. 

''Care  then  in  the  right  kind  of  oral  ])reparation,  with  considerable 
oral  test  before  writing,  training  pupils  to  l)uild  up  words  by  using  the 
small  unities  into  which  words  can  be  divided,  is  a  method  of  teaching 
spelling  productive  of  the  best  all-round  results." 

The  mental  impression  of  a  word  should  be  permanent  to  be  of  value. 
For  that  reason  some  time  should  elapse  between  study  and  recitation. 

For  oral  review  nothing  will  arouse  more  interest  than  the  old- 
fashioned  spelling  match.  The  practice  of  occasionally  devoting  the 
last  hour  on  Friday  to  spelling  nuUches  between  corresponding  grades 
from  different  buildings,  should  be  continued. 

"Much  is  gained  if  the  i)ui)il  is  taught  correct  habits  of  study  through 
the  spelling  lessons.  It  is  a  mistake  to  direct  him  to  study  the  spelling 
twenty  times  over,  or  to  write  it  ten  times.  He  should  learn  from  the 
])eginning  to  observe  each  word  carefully,  fixing  its  form  in  mind  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  not  the  longest  possible.  He  should  decide  for 
himself  which  word  demands  the  greatest  effort  in  its  mastery,  and  apply 
himself  to  learning  it.  Such  study  of  the  lesson  leads  to  power  as  well 
as  knowledge."* — Arnold's  Waymarks  for  Teachers. 

I'u])ils  should  })e  trained  to  avoid  guessing  at  the  spelling  of  words. 
In  the  primary  grades  if  they  do  not  know  how  to  spell  any  particular 
W'ord  they  may  need  to  use  they  should  be  encouraged  to  ask  how  it  is 
spelled;  in  the  grammar  grades,  they  should  consult  the  dictionary. 

Teachers  should  keep  lists  of  words  which  are  frequently  misspelled, 
compare  and  classify  them,  and  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
misspelling.     Pupils  should  Ije  required  to  keep  a  list  of  words  misspelled 
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by  them  in  their  spelling  lessons  and  in  all  written  work.  Occasionally 
individual  pupils  should  be  tested  on  their  lists. 

The  pupils  should  be  led  to  formulate  inductively  the  more  important 
rules  for  spelling:  such  as  retaining  or  dropping  final  "e/'  doubling  the 
final  consonant,  and  retaining  or  changing  final  "y."'  Before  taking  up 
these  rules,  the  pupils  should  be  led  to  distinguish  clearly  between  vowels 
and  consonants. 

Through  a  study  of  the  phonic  laws  of  the  language,  and  of  type 
words,  the  correct  ^]1elling  of  a  large  class  of  words  may  be  secured 
easily.  The  greater  part  of  the  spelling  period  should  be  given'  to  words 
not  governed  by  phonic  laAvs. 

In  all  grades  as  an  occasional  exercise,  the  spelling  lesson  should  be 
prepared  on  lists  of  words  selected  by  the  pupils.  The  names  of  the  days 
of  the  week,  months  of  the  year,  seasons,  holidays,  objects  in  the  school 
room,  articles  of  clothing  or  of  household  use,  things  purchased  in  a 
grocery  store,  occupations,  words  alike  in  termination,  words  illustrating 
a  certain  sound  of  some  letter,  words  with  a  common  syllable,  etc.,  will 
furnish  suggestive  lists. 

In  teaching  spelling  all  unfamiliar  words  should  be  used  in  sen- 
tences, both  oral  and  written.  Through  repeated  illustration,  the  pupil 
should  be  so  familiarized  with  each  word  that  it  may  become  a  part  of  his 
working  vocabulary.  Pupils  should  be  required  to  define  Avords  by 
giving  original  sentences  that  will  clearly  illustrate  their  meaning. 

The  common  homonyms  should  be  carefully  taught  in  all  grades. 
To  associate  each  with  its  proper  meaning,  the  homonym  should  be 
taught  in  sentences.  Homonyms  should  be  so  presented  that  in  actual 
writing  the  one  will  not  suggest  the  other. 

In  written  spelling  the  hyphen  should  never  be  used  exce])t  in  the 
case  of  compound  words  which  jiroperly  require  it. 

Correct  spelling  should  be  insisted  upon  in  all  written  work.  Care- 
less spelling  or  writing  in  any  exercise  should  lead  to  its  rejection,  and 
to  copying  and  reco})ying  until  the  luipiTs  best  is  produced. 

Eeferexces: 

Arnold:    Waymarks  for  Teachers.     Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 

Shaw:    Three  Studies  in  Education.     E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co. 

Rice:  The  Rational  Spelling  Book,  Parts  I.  and  II.  American 
Book  Company. 
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The  study  of  plionics  is  the  natural  preparation  for  word  analysis; 

in  fact,  it  is  of  little  value  to  attempt  to  differentiate  between  the  two 

branches  in  the  lower  grades.     In  the  gTanimar  grades, 

word  analysis  is  phonics  grown  into  a  scholar,  investi- 

'      ■       'gating  the  history  and  radical  make-up  of  the  words  that, 

in  the  primary  grades,  he  seemed  to  play  Avitli  as  he  formed  them  from 

letters  and  phonograms. 

The  teacher,  in  even  ])rimary  grades,  should  have  a  good  word 
analysis  to  guide  her  in  accurately  selecting  material  for  her  class. 
Unfamiliar  ])arts  of  words  should  not  be  chosen  as  a  beginning,  although 
they  may  be  worked  up  to  in  making  lists  of  words.  For  instance,  in 
presenting  such  a  prefix  as  fore,  chosen  from  some  word  in  the  read- 
ing lessons,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  l)egin  a  list  with  fore-knowledge; 
but  this  word  will  Ije  readily  understood  by  the  pupils  as  soon  as  simpler 
words  have  been  listed. 

Anglo-Saxon  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  roots  should  be  chosen  first  as  they 
are  simpler  and  more  liable  to  be  found  in  the  child's  vocabulary.  But, 
as  Latin  or  Greek  elements  occur,  they  should  be  used  also  in  an  ele- 
mentary way  with  the  children;  as,  tele-graph,  tele-phone,  tele- 
scope, tele-gram;  geo-graphy,  tele-graphy,  bio-graphy,  ortho-gra])hy. 
After  attention  has  been  called  to  such  a  syllable  make  short  lists 
on  the  board  as  well  as  orally  of  words  in  which  it  occurs.  It  is  an 
assistance  to  leave  such  lists  before  the  eyes  of  the  children  for  several 
days,  adding  any  words  found  in  reading  or  suggested  by  tlie  ])upils. 

The  treatment  sliould  not  be  formal  and  mechanical,  nor  should  it  be 
in  the  nature  of  text-book  representation.  To  the  children  the  words 
should  seem  to  be  suggested  by  the  reading,  but  the  teacher  must  have  in 
mind  a  definite  plan  that  aids  in  the  selection  of  certain  words  and  the 
exclusion  of  others.  While  affixes  are  most  readily  taugiit,  the  root 
syllables  should  be  frequently  made  a  basis  for  listing  words;  as,  art: 
art  istic,  art  izan,  art  ist. 

There  slnmld  be  regular  lessons  at  least  once  a  month,  taking  the 
place  on  the  daily  program  of  some  of  the  language  or  literature.  These 
lessons  should  be  carefully  planned,  and  should  progress  from  month  to 
month.  Do  not  attempt  too  much.  Thorough  knowledge  and  use  of 
a  few  things  is  power,  a  smattering  of  many  is  weakness. 
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Refeeexces: 

Swinton:  Word  Anal\>is.  Tvison.  IJlakeman.  Taylor  «S:  Co.,  New 
York. 

Kellogg  and  Reed:  Word- Building.  Effingham,  Maynard  &  Co., 
Xew  York.  (A  brief  and  simple  little  book,  especially  valuable  for 
teachers  from  the  fifth  grade  up.  It  contains  a  few  pages  on  the  history 
of  the  English  language.) 

Sheldon:    Word  Study.     (A  very  helpful  book.) 

Anderson:  A  Study  of  English  Words.  American  Book  Company, 
New  York.  (One  of  the  l)ooks  that  have  sjjrung  from  a  love  for  language 
research,  and  that,  as  by  intuition,  present  the  living  part  of  such  study. 
This  book  is  short,  and  is  suggestive  rather  than  a  definite  guide  for 
several  years.) 

Lockwood:  Lessons  in  English.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  (Among 
many  helps  to  the  study  of  language  and  literature,  this  book  contains 
three  chapters  on  the  history  of  the  p]nglish  language  and  word  anah'sis.) 

FIRST  YEAR  GRADE. 

Beginners  do   not    recognize   tlie   fact   that   words   are   made   up   of 

sounds;  they  take  tlie  won]  as  a  whole.     The  first  step  in  this  work  is 

to  train  the  ear  of  the  child  so  that  he  will  see  that  the 

word  is  made  up  of  sounds.     This  nuiy  be  accomplished 

through  the  following  steps: 

(a)  Pronounce  slowly  the  names  of  familiar  objects.  In  selecting 
this  list  of  words  for  car-training,  it  is  advisable  to  choose  words  having 
distinct  sounds:  cat.  rat.  rock,  book,  clock,  door,  stove,  desk,  chalk, 
floor,  etc. 

(b)  Give  to  the  child  in  the  same  numner  directions  for  performing 
ditferent  actions,  the  child  performing  the  action  as  he  recognizes  the 
directions  given.  Use  such  words  as  jump,  run.  skip,  dance,  creep,  cry, 
sing,  point,  laugh,  walk,  etc. 

(c)  Require  pupils  to  pronounce  slowly  the  names  of  familiar 
objects,  actions,  etc.,  for  teacher  or  classmates. 

This  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  work  and  will  require  much 
time  and  more  patience.  Hurried  and  inaccurate  work  at  this  step 
will  lead  to  weakness  and  serious  errors  in  all  subsequent  work. 
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This  is  the  place  to  show  the  children  the  difference  between  accurate 
and  inaccurate  sounds  such  as  i  for  e;  6  for  u;  in  for  ing;  etc. 

When  this  step  (c)  is  reached,  lead  the  child  to  use  the  knowledoe 
lie  has  acquired  through  the  previous  steps.  To  accomplish  this  much 
individual  work  must  be  done. 

This  work  must  be  continued  until: 

(a)  The  child  recognizes  immediately  the  word  as  a  whole  from  the 
given  sounds  as  b-oo-k,  book. 

(b)  He  can  separate  quickly  the  giveji  word  into  its  sounds  as  book, 
b-oo-k. 

Deal  only  with  words  of  one  syllable. 

"When  these  steps  have  been  well  grounded,  the  work  on  phonograms 
should  be  begun. 

(c)  Choose  some  phonogram  as  a  starting  point,  for  instance  at. 
ifave  it  used  in  as  many  sentences  as  possible.  Have  the  children  obtain 
the  sounds  in  at  by  slow  pronunciation.  Drill  and  associate  thor- 
MUghly  letter  with  sound:  make  k'tter  and  call  for  sound;  sound  and 
<all  for  letter. 

(d)  Teach  cliildren  to  write  the  phonogram. 

When  convinced  that  the  children  have  mastered  the  phonogram 
at,  word  building  should  be  l)egun.  Show  picture  of  a  cat.  Place 
the  word  on  the  blackboard.  T^ead  children  to  discover  the  phonogram 
at  in  the  word.  Sound  the  whole  word.  Find  sound  of  c.  Drill 
as  before:  make  letters  call  for  sound,  etc.  In  a  similar  manner  pro- 
ceed with  the  words  bat.  fat,  hat,  Xat.  mat,  pat,  bat,  sat,  vat.  Children 
must  be  drilled  on  these  consonant  sounds  until  they  are  perfectly 
familiar  with  tliem.  This  part  of  the  work  will  require  considerable 
time,  for  unless  these  sounds  are  mastered,  the  end  has  not  been  attained. 

On  no  account  must  this  daily  review  of  previously  learned  phono- 
grams be  neglected.  Two  or  three  minutes  daily  with  the  sets  of  cards 
provided  will  accomplish  the  desired  result.  After  using  the  phonogram 
at,  take  the  phonograms  et,  it,  ot,  ut,  etc.,  using  the  short  vowel 
sounds  with  the  consonants  in  their  order.  Call  for  the  meaning  of  the 
words  given.  Though  the  definitions  given  may  be  crude,  it  will  in- 
crease the  vocal)ulary  and  help  in  expression.  I'se  the  words  in  sen- 
tences. 
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After  the  study  of  the  phonogram  at  the  following  should  be  takon 
np:  ab.  eb.  ib.  ob.  nb:  ad,  ed,  id,  od,  iid:  ag,  eg,  ig,  og,  ug;  am,  em,  im. 
om,  nm:  an.  en.  in.  on,  un;  ap,  ep,  ip,  op,  up.  By  this  time  the  class  will 
be  ready  to  begin  the  study  of  the  long  sounds  of  the  vowels  and  the 
effect  of  final  e.  Use  words  already  studied.  Add  e  and  explain  its 
effect:  at,  ate:  fat.  fate:  mat,  mate;  met,  mete;  pet,  Pete;  bit,  bite;  noi, 
note;  cub,  cube;  etc.  Follow  this  Avith  a  study  of  the  folloAving  sounds 
and  syllables:  a,  a,  ii,  a,  a,  a;  e,  e,  e,  e;  i,  i,  i,  i;  o,  6,  <»,  o;  i\,  li,  u,  u;  y,  y, 
y;  aw,  au;  ew,  eu;  ow,  on;  oi,  oy;  aught,  ought;  ang,  eng,  ing,  6ng,  ung; 
ank,  enk,  onk,  unk;  ack,  eck,  ick,  ock,  uck. 

In  .beginning  the  Avork  in  spelling,  the  first  step  is  to  lead  the  chil- 
dren to  see  and  distinguish  forms.  The  Avork  in  reading,  in  draA\-ing,  in 
numl»er,  Avill  all  proAe  helpful.  The  first  A\ork  in  spell- 
ing should  be  the  reproduction  of  the  AA'ord  from  the  co]>y 
placed  on  the  blackboard.  This  should  be  done  Avith  the  cardboard 
letters  with  Avhich  each  teacher  is  supplied,  and  later  by  the  child's 
copying  the  AAord  on  the  board.  After  much  of  this  preliminary  Avork. 
"fiash"'  spelling  should  be  introduced  and  continued  throughout  the 
year.     Dictation  of  words  and  of  simple  sentences. 

Oral  spelling  should  not  be  begun  until. the  second  term.  Lett-.-r 
names  are  to  be  taken  up  incidentally  only  until  the  children  are  thor- 
oughly familiar  Avith  the  consonant  sounds  and  Avith  the  long  and  short 
sounds  of  the  voAvels;  but  when  a  child  leaACs  the  first  grade  he  should 
know  all  the  letters  by  name,  and  be  able  to  giA-e  them  in  alphabetical 
order.  The  greater  part  of  the  words  should  be  selected  from  tlie 
readers  used,  and  from  the  words  in  the  child's  A'ocabulary.  ^tany 
words  based  on  the  study  of  phonics  should  be  giA-en. 


SECOND   YEAE    GRADE. 

Review  thoroughly  the  Avork  of  the  first  year  grade.     For  new  work 

take  such  vowel  sounds  as  have  been  touched  upon  in  first  year's  Avork: 

a.  ask:  o«i,  stoop:  o.  look:  u,  rude:  ph  (f),  cipher;  gh  (f), 

laugh.     Build    new    words    containing    the    preceding 

sounds.     For  material  for  the  phonic  lesson,  use  new  Avords  occurring  in 

ilie  day's  lessons, — history,  literature,  science,  reading,  etc. 
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In  this  year  much  attention  should  be  given  to  word  building  and  to 
noting  the  effect  of  prefixes  and  suffixes,  as  pro,  in.  a,  re,  de,  se,  mis,  dis, 
en,  fore,  un,  im,  er,  less,  or,  ly,  ness,  ful,  ous,  tion,  ive.  ize,  etc. 

The  spelling  lesson  should  be  prepared  orally  as  suggested  in  the 

introduction   to    the    course.     Copying   exercises    and    "'flash"    spelling 

should   be    continued   throughout   the    year.     Oral    and 

ope  ing.  ^vritten  spelling  daily.  Dictation  of  Avords  and  of  simple 
sentences.  "Words  in  common  use  to  be  selected  from  the  readers,  from 
other  subjects,  and  from  the  child's  vocabulary. 

Make  lists  of  words,  dividing  them  into  their  syllaldes.     Pupils  in 
advanced  grades  frequently  make  the  mistake  of  dividing  words  any- 
Word  where  because  they  are  ignorant  of  the  proper  division. 

Analysis.  To  prevent  this,  begin  early  to  train  children  to  recog- 
nize the  syllables,  and  to  express  them  in  writing.  This  can  be  done 
by  listing  words  with  syllables  spaced,  but  not  se))arated  by  a  hyphen; 
as,  sweet  ly,  joy  ful  ly.  Tlie  meaning  of  simple  prefixes  and  suffixes 
found  in  the  reading:  as,  ing,  going,  trying;  er,  faster,  nearer;  est,  wisest, 
sweetest;  less,  careless,  homeless;  ness,  kindness,  sickness;  ful,  careful, 
useful. 

Expansion  of  contractions:  as,  don't,  isn't. 

Synonyms,  homonyms,  and  definitions  as  given  in  the  language 
coui'se. 

THIRD    YEAR    GRADE. 

The  sounds  given  during  the  preceding  years  should  be  reviewed. 
In  this  grade  plenty  of  material  will  be  found  in  the  new  Avords  occurring 
in  the  day's  lessons  in  history,  literature,  etc.  Before 
the  day's  lessons  commence,  all  new  words  should  be 
placed  on  the  board  with  the  letters  and  S)'llables  marked.  Sjiecial  drill 
shotild  be  given  on  words  commonly  mispronounced.  From  five  to  ten 
uncommon  Avords  should  be  placed  upon  the  board  daily.  Select  words 
so  that  guessAvork  will  be  impossible.  These  lists  Avill  develop  poAver. 
Continue  the  Avork  in  Avord  building. 

The  oral  preparation  of  the  spelling  lesson  should  be  a  ])art  of  the 

daily  Avork.     Oral  and  Avritten  spelling  daily.     Dictation  of  Avords  and 

sentences.     The  grade   list   of  Avords  aaqII  be   found  in 

Spelling.        ^.^^.^  Rational  Spelling  Book,  Part  I.  (pages  7  to  48). 

Continue  drill  as  suggested  for  other  grades,  and  hold  pupils  respon- 
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sible  for  the  spelling  of  words  in  all  lessons.     Lists  of  words  carefully 

selected  by  the  teacher  from  all  subjects  should  1)e  given  the  i)upils. 
Continue    lists    of    words    divided    into    syllables,    with    the    accent 
Word  marked.     Prefixes:    under,    underneath;    well,    welcome, 

Analysis.         well-done.     Suffixes:    ly,   badly,   swiftly;   er    (one   who), 

maker,  writer;  ed,  learned,  shouted;  others  drawn  from  the  reading. 
Make  lists  of  compound  words  not  requiring  the  liyphen.     Teach 

the  ])upils  to  divide  tlie  word  at  the  proper  place. 

FOURTH   YEAR   GRADE. 

The  time  devoted  to  phonics  in  this  grade  should  be  spent  in  enlarg- 
ing the  application  of  all  previous  work.  The  classes  of 
letters:  vowels,  consonants;  diphthongs,  digraphs,  etc. 
Equivalent  sounds:  ate,  they;  gem.  jet;  etc.  Simple  phonic  rules. 
(Consult  Pollard's  Manual,  pages  104  to  134). 

The  oral  preparation  of  the  spelling  lesson  continued,  if  time  will 
not  allow  a  daily  lesson  in  oral  spelling,  at  least  two  oral  lessons  are  to 
be  given  each  week.  Rice's  Rational  Spelling  Book,  Part 
I.  (as  in  all  grades,  book  in  the  hands  of  teacher  only)  is 
to  be  completed  and  reviewed.  In  addition  to  the  words  from  tlic 
speller,  the  class  should  be  given  lists  of  words  selected  from  all  subjects 
and  from  words  miss))elled  in  the  written  work. 

Sentences  and  short  ])aragraphs  should  l)e  dictated  frciiuently.  not 
only  for  s|)clling  Init  for  drill  in  the  proper  use  of  capital  letters  and  of 
punctuation  ])oints. 

Continue  lists  of  words  in  syllables  and  of  comjiound  words.  Pupils 
should  now  use  some  of  the  compound  words  requiring  the  hyphen.     It 

Word  is  so  difficult  for  children  to  distinguish  between  those 

Analysis.         written  with  and  those  written  without  the  hyphen  that, 

unless  file  class  is  strong  in  mechanical  language,  it  may  be  well  for  this 

grade  to  continue  to  write  common  compound  words  that  do  not  require 

the  hyphen,  simply  spacing  them  in  their  writing. 

Prefixes:  mis.  mistake,  misunderstand;  a,  a-bed,  aboard;  out.  out-do, 
out-jump;  etc. 

Suffixes:  ar.  liar;  dom,  kingdom;  some,  <iuarre]some,  toothsome,  etc. 

Roots:  wit  or  wis,  vvittv,  witless,  wiselv,  wisdom,  etc. 


FOEEIGN   ELEMENTS   IN    WORDS.  77 

Some  elements  of  Latin  origin  will  now  be  in  nse.  Analyze  these  if 
their  meanings  are  not  too  remote  from  the  pupils.  As,  dis,  disagree, 
disbelieve;  in,  inactive,  independent;  im,  impatient,  improper;  etc. 

FIFTH   YEAR   GRADE. 

The  oral  preparation  of  the  spelling  lesson  continued  with  special 
reference  to  difficult  words.  At  least  two  oral  lessons  to  be  given  each 
week.  Rice's  Rational  Spelling  Book,  Part  II.,  to  page 
bpe  ing.  .^^  rpj^^  assignments  from  Part  I.  to  preceding  grades 
are  to  be  thoroughly  reviewed.  The  rules  for  spelling  in  the  grade  assign- 
ment should  be  carefully  developed.  The  lessons  indicated  in  the  speller 
afford  opportunity  for  a  systematic  study  of  words  carefully  classified 
according  to  sound,  form,  use,  meaning,  etc.  While  such  work  is 
valuable,  it  must  not  be  permitted  to  displace  the  careful  study  of  words 
selected  from  other  sources. 

Dictation  of  sentence  and  paragraph.  Beginning  with  this  grade 
the  dictionary  should  be  freely  used  in  learning  the  spelling  and  the  pro- 
nunciation of  unfamiliar  words.   • 

A  list  should  be  made  of  the  familiar  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  root 
syllables  now  known  to  the  child.     While  it  is  not  advisable  to  insist  on 

Word  his  recognizing  Latin,  Greek,  or  Anglo-Saxon  terms,  he 

Analysis.  will  be  learning  to  do  so  easily  and  naturally  if  a  little 
system  is  observed  in  arrangement.  Have  lists  made  of  those  derived 
from  each  language,  keej)  them  in  the  note-books,  and,  as  new  syllables 
are  learned,  put  them  into  their  proper  list.  This  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  short,  interesting  talk  on  the  history  of  words,  showing  the 
child  that  words,  like  people,  can  travel  long  distances,  bearing  with 
them  their  memories  of  home.  By  the  time  the  child  has  completed  the 
fifth  grade  he  should  be  familiar  with  the  following: 

Anglo-Saxon  prefixes:  a,  after,  all  (al),  be,  for,  fore,  mis,  out,  un, 
under,  well  (wel).  Suffixes:  ar,  ard,  dom,  ed  (d  or  t),  er,  est,  ful,  head 
or  hood,  ing,  ish,  less,  ly,  ness,  or,  s  or  es  (plural),  's  or  '  (possessive),  some. 

Latin  ])refixes:  ab,  ad  (with  its  change  of  consonant  dependent  upon 
the  first  letter  of  the  root  to  which  it  is  affixed),  bene,  circum,  contra, 
subter,  re,  semi.     Suffixes:    able,  ess,  eer  or  er. 

(ireek  prefixes:    ex.  hemi,  tele.     Suffixes:     ist,  ise  or  ize. 
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8ach  word  Work  a?  the  above  naturally  following  the  reading  of  the 
year,  will  develop  probably  the  meaning  of  the  primitive  and  the  deriva- 
tive word. 

Make  lists  of  compound  and  of  syllabicated  words. 


SIXTH    YEAR    GRADE. 

In  this  and  higher  grades,  the  oral  pro]iaration  of  difficult  words 
in  the  spelling  lesson  should  not  be  neglected,  the  frequency  of  the  work 
to  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  class.  At  least  one 
oral  lesson  to  be  given  each  week.  Careful  drill  on  the 
grade  list  of  words  from  Rice's  Speller,  Part  II.,  to  page  51,  all  preceding 
grade  assignments  to  be  thoroughly  reviewed.  The  common  rules  for 
spelling  to  be  carefully  developed. 

Additional  work  from  lists  selected  by  the  teacher  as  in  preceding 
grades.     Dictation  of  sentences  and  paragraphs. 

Review  thoroughly  all  work  of  the  fifth  grade,  and  add  to  the  list  of 
words  under  the  various  word  elements.     Anglo-Saxon  prefixes:    forth, 

Word  full,  in  (im),  etc.     Suffixes:     el,  y,  let,  ling,  etc.     Use 

Analysis.  root  syllables.  A  pleasant  correlation  with  the  history 
of  this  year  would  be  to  study  some  of  the  Aryan  words.  Latin  pre- 
fixes: ante,  l)i  (bin,  bis),  contra,  de,  dis  (de,  des,  di,  dif),  extra,  in  (en,  i, 
il,  im,  ir),  pre,  pro,  sub  (sou,  sue,  suf,  sug,  sum,  sup,  sur,  sus),  super. 
Suffixes:  ent,  ment,  or.  Greek  prefixes:  dia,  dis  or  di.  Suffixes:  ic 
(adjective  or  noun  ending),  ter  or  tre.  Lists  of  compond  and  of  syllabi- 
cated words. 

SEVENTH  YEAR  GRADE. 

At  least  one  oral  lesson  to  be  given  each  week.  The  pupils  should 
be  tlioroughly  drilled  on  the  grade  list  of  words  from  Rice's  Speller, 
I'art  IT.,  to  ])age  79.  Review  all  preceding  grade  assign- 
ments. Continiie  the  development  of  the  common  rules 
for  si>elling.  Selected  lists  of  words  from  all  subjects,  from  the  news- 
jtapers,  etc..  as  in  preceding  grades.  Dictation  of  sentences  and  para- 
graphs. 


COMPLETION    OF    WORD   ANALYSIS.  79 

Review   systematically   the   lists   from   all   words   of   the   preceding 
grades.     Anglo-Saxon  aflfixes,  completed.     Roots  studied.     Aryan  roots, 
Word  whether  derived  through  the   German  or  the  southern 

Analysis.  languages.  Latin  prefixes:  con  (co,  col,  con,  cor),  de,  di, 
clu,  extra,  in  (an,  am,  em,  en,  il,  ira,  ir),  oh  (oc,  of,  op),  post,  re  (red), 
trans  (tra,  tran,  tres).  Suffixes:  ar  (ary,  ier,  eer,  er),  ency,  icions,  ish, 
i;^in. 

EKillTH   YEAR    GRADE. 

Kite's  Speller,  Part  11.,  i<)mi)leted  and  reviewed,  with  a  review  of  all 

preceding    grade    assignments.     Continue    the    develop- 

Spelling.  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^1^^^  eomnion  rules  for  spelling.     Drill  on  selected 

lists  of  words  as  in  preceding  grades.     Dictation  of  sentences  and  para- 

grai)hs. 

Build  up  further  lists  of  athxcs  and  roots,  chosen  from  words  in 
Gvery-day  vocabularies,  and  use  the  words  studied.     The  difficulty  met 

Word  in  grammar  grade  study  of  word  analysis  is  the  child's 

Analysis.  ignorance  of  foreign  languages.  There  is  little  use  in 
learning  by  rote  from  a  book  certain  elements  as  Latin,  others  as  Greek, 
still  others  as  Anglo-Saxon.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  great  value  in 
tlu'  frequent  systematic  study  and  use  of  words.  The  teacher  should 
have  some  good  books  on  word  study  in  its  various  phases  to  aid  her  in 
introducing  carefully  planned  lessons  at  least  once  a  month.  Common 
loots  as  well  as  affixes  should  he  listed  now.  Choose  those  that  the 
])U|)ils  will  readily  remember;  as,  infraction,  fraction,  fractional,  fracture. 
Do  not  make  the  lists  of  any  of  the  word  elements  so  long  that  they  will 
hi',  soon  forgotten. 

The  books  suggested  in  the  introduction  are  valuable  guides  for  the 
teacher  and  the  pupil. 


MA  THEM  A  TICS 

ARITHMETIC 


ARITHMETIC. 


Arithmetic  as  a  subject  for  study  in  the  public  schools  should  lead 
to  definite  results  along  two  lines. — knowledge  and  power.  The  arith- 
metical knowledge  gained  should  be  sufficient  to  form  a 
^  ■  basis  for  any  occupation  or  profession  the  pupil  may  enter 
after  lea\ijig  school.  The  knowledge  feature  of  the  work  should  include 
the  fundamental  o])erations  with  integers,  fractions,  both  common  and 
decimal,  and  percentage,  with  its  application  to  reckoning  interest.  An 
important  element  of  this  work  should  be  the  recognition  of  number  as 
the  "tool  of  measurement"'"  in  a  concrete  study  of  lengths,  areas,  volumes, 
values,  and  other  relations  liable  to  arise  in  after  life.  These  topics,  with 
an  elementary  study  of  accounts  and  common  business  forms,  will  fur- 
nish am}>le  material  for  the  knowledge  element  of  the  subject.  By  the 
end  of  the  eighth  school  year,  all  pupils  should  be  thorough  in  the 
essentials  just  enumeratod. 

Xo  subject  in  the  school  course  furnishes  more  abundant  opportuni- 
ties for  training  in  habits  of  logical  thinking  and  exact  statement  than 

does  arithmetic.     The  power  of  forming  definite  mental 
P  n  w  p  r 

pictures  of  the  quantities  represented  by  any  number, 
whether  expressed  in  integral  or  fractional  form,  should  be  cultivated 
from  the  veiy  first.  All  judgments  and  inferences  should  be  com]iletely 
»nd  accurately  expressed.  In  this  work  of  developing  mental  power, 
nothing  will  be  found  of  greater  value  than  the  solution  of  well  selected 
problems.  '^'The  most  important  result  we  can  develop  in  the  pupil  is 
that  power  which  will  enable  him  to  see  the  true  meaning  of  every  prob- 
lem before  he  tries  to  solve  it."' 

As  number  deals  with  the  relations  of  quantity,  the  course  has  em- 
phasized the  work  of  training  eye  and  mind  in  seeing  relations.  Through 
Comparative     •'  gi'eat  variety  of  comparisons  using  all  common  measur- 

Values.  ing  units.  ])upils  should  be  led  to  form  definite  ideas  of 
number  and  of  the  use  of  number. 


NUMBER,  THE  TOOL  OF  MEASUREMENT.  83 

'^'"The  number  idea  has  its  origin  in  measurement.  The  teachinff 
of  number  begins  in  measurement.  The  uses  of  number  end  in  meas- 
urement. We  learn  arithmetic  that  we  may  measure, — measure  our 
wealth,  measure  the  land  and  its  i)roducts.  measure  the  heights  of  moun- 
tains and  the  depths  of  the  sea,  measure  heat,,  light,  and  the  electric, 
current. 

"Hence,  in  the  l)eginning,  arithmetic  deals  witli  magnitude, — some- 
thing to  measure.  In  the  end.  it  deals  with  magnitude. — something  to 
be  measured.  But  in  tlu^  middle  is  a  great  gulf  of  figures  and  figure 
processes.  Many  a  pupil  has  been  figuratively  shipwrecked  in  the  pas- 
sagos  of  this  gulf.  What  is  dcnianded  by  tiie  now  methods?  The 
bridging  of  tliis  gulf  between  the  magnitudes  in  wliich  the  number  idea 
originates,  and  the  magnitudes  to  which  the  arithmetical  processes  are  to 
be  applied;  or  better,  perhaps,  the  discovery  of  the  magnitude  islands 
that  mark  the  passage  across  tlie  gulf.  Surely  the  pupil  should  not  be 
allowed  to  lose  sight  of  land  while  making  this  trip. 

"The  figure  processes  he  must  learn;  but  to  require  him,  to  allow  him, 
to  abandon  the  thought  of  magnitude  while  he  learns  to  figure  has  its 
parallel  in  the  study  of  the  words  of  a  sentence  without  any  attention 
to  the  thought  expressed.  Thought  is  the  mniii  thing  in  mathematics 
as  well  as  in  language.  Thinking  is  discerning  relation.  The  things 
related  in  nuitliematical  study  are  magnitudes;  magnitudes  of  space,  of 
time,  of  weiglit,  of  value,  of  intensity.  These  are  the  things  to  think 
about, — to  be  compared.  Figures  are  but  the  symbols  of  the  real  sub- 
jects of  thought, — of  magnitudes  and  their  relations.  To  allow  the  pupil 
to  juggle  with  these  symbols  for  months  and  years  while  magnitude  is 
eitlier  altogether  omitted  or  thrust  far  into  the  l)ackground  is  fatal  to 
good  training." 

•■■■*"In  all  of  our  arithmetic  work,  but  especially  in  measurements,  we 
must  be  certain  that  the  child  sees  the  magnitude  as  well  as  the  number. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  foot,  a  yard,  a  rod,  a  square  foot,  and  a  square 
yard  marked  on  the  blackboard.  The  dimensions  of  the  schoolroom,  the 
area  of  the  grounds,  the  distance  of  the  schoolhouso  from  some  well- 
known  building  should  be  known  ])y  teacher  and  pupils  and  frequently 
referred  to  as  units  of  comparison. 


*Professor  Frauk  H.  Hall  in  Journal  of  Education. 
**FroiTi  Arithmetical  Symposium.  Journal  of  Fiducation. 
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"Ask  pupils  iu  the  higher  gi-ades  to  draw  a  line  of  a  given  lengtli  or 
to  state  the  area  of  a  surface,  and  you'll  he  surjirised  at  the  wild  and 
speculative  results.  They  have  worked  through  measurements  in  the 
book,  hut  they  have  left  the  magnitude  out  of  their  thoughts." 

Analysis  is  important.  The  pupil  shoitld  readily  reason  from  one  to 
many  and  from  many  to  one.  Cause  the  child  to  seek  the  proper  base  or 
starting  ])oint  before  attempting  to  solve  a  problem. 
^  '  Accustom  him  to  the  habit  of  not  attempting  the  solution 
of  a  problem  until  the  starting  ])()int  is  found  and  the  various  steps 
necessary  to  the  solution  are  held  clearly  in  mind.  Analysis  will  help 
to  establish  this  line  of  thouglit.  Xo  set  forms  of  analysis  should  be 
required.  Consult  pages  '^15  and  "^IG  of  "Waymarks  for  Teachers." 
The  arithmetical  operations  employed  in  ordinary  ))usiness  affairs  are 
simple,  but  they  must  be  performed  with  absolute  accuracy  and  with 
great  rapidity.  Special  attention  should  l»e  given  in  all  grades  to  ranid 
and  acctirate  addition. 

Much  more  time  should  be  devoted  to  oral  work.     From  one-tiiird 

to  one-half  the  time  given  arithmetic  might  well  be  devoted  to  mental 

aritlimetic.     Kverv  new  toijic  should  be  introduced  orallv 
Mental 

and  written  work  should  supplement  the  oral  only  when 

the  numbers  are  too  large  or  the  process  too  difficult  to 
be  readily  gras])ed.  The  pencil  should  never  be  used  on  any  ])rob- 
lem  that  can  l)e  solved  witiiout  it.  Pupils  who  understand  the  prin- 
ciples of  aritlimetie  and  can  ajiply  them  to  oral  j)n)blems  will  liave  liut 
little  if  any  trouble  witli  tlieir  aritlimetic  work. 

The  greater  ])art  <>f  tlie  work  should  be  restricted  to  problems  con- 
taining small  numljers.  Apjdicants  for  admission  to  our  nf)rmal  and 
high  scho«)ls  constantly  fail  on  problems  containing  num- 

ro  ems.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  figure  each.  Pupils  should  be  trained  to 
give  and  to  solve  original  problems.  The  thoughtful  reading  of  prob- 
lems should  be  emphasized  in  all  grades.  Train  pupils  in  forecasting 
results  so  that  unreasonable  answers  may  be  noted  at  once.  In  all 
grades  many  lessons  should  be  given  in  wliicli  the  solution  of  problems 
is  indicated  by  the  use  of  signs. 

A  large  portion  of  the  problems  given  in  all  grades  should  be  based 
upon  the  prices  of  labor  and  material  in  Stockton.  Both  teacher  and 
pu])ils  should  secure  data  for  ]»roblems  from  the  store,  the  nutrket.  the 
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iriill,  the  post  otiice,  the  lumhor  yard,  the  wood  and  coal  yard,  the  insur- 
tiTice  agency,  the  tax  collector,  the  transportation  aiixMit.  The  various 
ways  of  makin_i:  chanfi'c.  of  levying  a  street  assessment,  o1'  collecting  taxes, 
of  marking  goods,  of  depositing  money  in  a  bank,  of  ivmittng  moneV; 
etc.,  .s1h)u1(1  l)e  investigated. 

Business  forms,  especially  letters,  should  receive  much  attention. 
All  pupils  ahove  the  fourth  grade  should  he  a1)le  to  write  a  thoughtful 
kitter,  correct  as  to  form,  spelling.  ])unctiiation,  and  capitalization.  Tax 
receipts,  insurance  i»olicies,  money  order  blanks,  checks,  bills,  receipts, 
notes,  and  other  business  forms  and  ])a])ers  in  daily  use  should  be  brought 
into  the  class  room  tor  comjiarison  and  study. 

In  all  grades  a  minimum  amount  of  required  work  should  be  assigned 
lor  all  memi)ers  of  tlie  class,  and  .sufHcient  optional  or  elective  work  for 
the  most  proficient.  The  required  work  should  cover  all  the  essential 
principles,  and  the  elective  work  should  be  interesting,  broad  in  its 
s(^ope,  practical,  and  as  closely  related  ti^  business  and  every-day  affairs  as 
possible. 

The  l)ooks  of  reference  suggested  for  each  grade  are  to  be  used  as 
manuals  and  are  to  be  considered  as  parts  of  the  course,  of  study. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  results  obtained  in  arithmetic  in  many  if  not 
in  most  schools,  arc  imt  at   all  commensurate  with  the  time  given  the 

subject.     No  one  doul)ts  the  justice  of  the  criticism.     In 

Assignments.         iiii.ii  i  i      •  i    •  i      i 

"  order  tliat  the  work  nuiy  l)e  improved  in  our  schools, 

fewer  and  moi-c  |ii-actical  to])ics  have  l)een  assigned  the  various  grades, 
and  the  time  to  be  given  in  each  grade  above  the  second  has  been  in- 
creased. While  measurements  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  taught,  all  work 
based  on  trade  rules  such  as  carpeting,  plastering,  papering,  and  stone 
and  brick  work  has  been  omitted.  This  has  been  done  because  inves- 
tigation shows  that  no  two  mechanics  are  likely  to  figure  material  and 
labor,  in  the  same  way. 

This  elimination  of  olusolete  and  iinj)ractical  matter  and  this  in- 
crease of  time  should  lead  to  better  results,  more  particularly  if  the  fol- 
lowing points  are  borne  in  mind  by  the  teacher: 

(1)  If  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  be  cultivated  in  the  pupils. 

(2)  If  mental  arithmetic  be  given  its  due  quota  of  time. 

(3)  If  pupils  be  led  to  tliink  of  the  conditions  of  the  problems  before 
'^fifirurino-.'" 
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(4)  If  due   attention  be   given   development   lessons   and   objective 
work. 

(5)  If  from  accurate  observation  the  pupil  be  led  to  clear  thought 
and  exact  statement. 

(6)  If  there  be  a  definite  plan  for  each  lesson. 

(7)  If  "conundrums"'  be  eliminated. 

(8)  If  the  pupils  be  required  to  think  more  and  to  lean  on  the  teacher 
less. 

FIRST  YEAE   GRADE. 

In  this  year  no  formal  number  work  is  required.     The  number  idea 
as  met  with  in  other  work  should  be  treated  naturally, 
as  the  oceai>ion  demands.     Nature  study,  reading,  draw- 
ing,   etc.,    will    furnish    ample   material   for   developing 
primary  number  ideas. 

During  the  latter  part  of  tlie  year  regular  systematic  exercises  iu 

sense  training  should  be  given.     By  means  of  lines  and  surfaces  drawn 

upon  tlie  blackboard  in  color,  and  by  using  sticks,  splints, 

solids,  etc..  abundant  opportunities  should  be  given  the 

children    for   making    a    great    variety    of   comparisons. 

These  comparisons,  indefinite  at  first,  will  become  more  definite,  as  the 

children  gain  in  the  power  of  seeing  relations. 

Mucli  of  the  l)usy  work  of  the  grade  sliould  consist  of 
drawing  lines  and  surfaces  at  the  board,  modeling  at  the 
sand  talile,  stringing  beads,  etc. 
References: 

Belfield  and  Brooks"  The  Rational  Elementary  Arithmetic. 
Speers  The  New  Arithmetic.     (Part  I.  for  teachers). 
McLellan  and  Ames'  Primary  School  Arithmetic.     (Teachers'  Ed:- 
tion). 

The  Psychology  of  Xund.ier. 

SECOND   YEAR   GRADE. 

Systematic  training  in  the  use  of  number  is  to  commence  in  this 

grade  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  term.     Teach  the  combinations 

from  1  to  12  (inclusive),  emphasizing  the  combinations 

^       '        m  addition  and  subtraction.     I^se  measuring  units  until 

the  children  gras])  the  relations  between  objects  and  numbers  readily. 
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Teach  figures  only  after  clear  recognition  of  numbers  represented  by 
them.     Column  addition. 

Teac-li  objectively  the  fractions  1-2,  1-3.  1-4,  1-5,  and 
rac  ions.        -|^_^^  ^^^^^-j  ^^^^  such  parts  of  niimbers  where  th<^  results  are 
integers.     In  studying  fractional  relations,  any  terms  needed  should  be 
supplied  by  the  teacher. 
Compound  Cent,    nickel,    dime:    inch,    foot,    yard;    square    inch, 

Numbers.         s([uare  foot:  cubic  inch;  pint,  quart;  unit,  dozen, 
i'ractical  work  in  problems  involving  all  number  relations  and  meas- 
uring units  within  the  work   of  the   grade.     Problems 
should  occasionally  be  made  a  part  of  the  reading  lesson. 
The  work  of  comparing  magnitudes  should  be  continued  throughout 
the  year,  using  lines,  surfaces,  solids,  etc.     Estimates  by  observation 
and    verification   by   measurement   should   be   made   by 
Comparative     ^]^g  children.     There  should  be  many  and  varied  applica- 
Values.  tions  of  the  number  fact.     Children  should  be  led  to  form 

judgments:  to  draw  inferences.     They  should  be  given  terms  in  which  to 
express  integral,  fractional,  and  compound  number  relations  as  needed. 
For  busy  work  as  well  as  for  regular  class  work,  the  teacher  should 
give  many  exercises  in  Avhich  the  children  may  use  freely  all  measuring 
units  with  Avliich  they  are  familiar.     Drawing  lines  and 

surfaces  at  the  blackboard,  modeling  at  the  sand  table, 
Work 

stick  laying,  stringing  beads,  and  many  other  exercises 

will  suggest  themselves  to  the  teacher.     This  work  should  be  closely 

correlated  with  the  course  in  drawing. 

Eefekexces: 

Belfield  and  Brooks"  The  Eational  I^lemcntary  Arithmetic. 

Specr's  The  Xew  Arithmetic.       (Part  I.  for  teacher). 

McLellan  and  Ames'  Primary  School  Arithmetic.     (Teachers'  Edi- 
tion). 

Prince's  Arithmetic  by  Grades,  Book  I. 

Giffin's  Supplementary  Arithmetic. 

The  Psychology  of  Xumber. 

THIED    YEAR    GRADE. 

Teach  the  combinations  from  1   to  100,  empliasizing  the  work  in 
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addition  and  snl)traction.     Exercises  in  rapid  addition.     Column  addi- 
tion.   Com})arison  of  integers  within  limits  of  grade  work. 

|||4pnppC 

^  '  For  example,  compare  o()  cents  and  7  cents.  Answer, 
56  cents  is  8  times  7  cents,  or  ?  cents  is  1-8  of  56  cents.  Short  division. 
Practice  in  reading  and  writing  numbers  to  lO.OOO. 

Teach  objectively  the  fractional  units  to  twelfths,  and   find   such 
parts  of  numbers  wliere  tlie  results  are  integers.     Comparison  of  frac- 
tions by  means  of  lines,  circles,  paper  folding, — halves, 
fourths,  eighths;  thirds,  sixths,  twelfths,  etc.     Give  the 
cliildren  terms  to  express  any  fractional  rehition  arising  in  comparing 
magnitudes. 

Coins  from   one  cent  to  one  dollar;  iiicli,  foot,  yard,  mile:  square 

inch,  square  foot;  cubic  inch,  cubic  foot;  pint,  quart,  gal- 
Compound  T  1     /  •    1  •   \  M-       1  1 

ion:   ounce,    pound   (avoirdupois);   unit,   dozen:  days  m 
Numbers.  ,  ,      .  ,,  ^^      ■  i         <• 

week,  weeks  in  month,  numths  m  year:  numljer  oj  sea- 
sons; time  of  day  l)y  tlie  clock. 

Problems  in  this  grade  sliould  have  one  condition  only,  except  that 

near  the  close  of  the  year  a  few  problems  of  two  conditions  may  be  given 

if  the  pupils  are  sufficiently  advanced.     In  this  grade 

the  greater  ])art  of  the  time  should  be  given  to  quick 

mental  work.      In  many  exercises  have  the  pupils  write  the  answers  only. 

Train  ])Ui)ils  daily  in  reading  problems. 

By  the  use  of  the  rider,  sticks,  solids,  and  other  measuring  units, 

the    work    in    sense    perception    should    he    continued. 

Comparative     ,,  i  -    i.         j  t  ^     ^      i        i  4.-  i 

droui)  obiects  and  use  diagrams  to  teacli  relations  and 

Values.  •     1     .'     1      ■  +• 

e(|Uivau'nts  by   inspection. 

Definile  \)u>y  work  and   class  exercises  closely  correlated  with  the 

work  in  diawing  should  be  phinned  l)y  the  teacher.     The  ruler,  paper 

for  folding  and  cutting,  and  such  .surface  and  solid  forniK 

as  may  be  available  should  be  in  dailv  use.     Mea.sure- 
Work 

nient   of  rectangles  as  an   ai)jdication  of  multiplication 

tables,     (.rive  many  simple  problems  for  l)lackl)oard  and  seat  work  that 

require   diagrams   in   order  that   children    may   understand   their   use. 

Simple  exerci.'ies  in  drawing  to  scab'.      In  this  and  higher  grades,  ])upils 
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shoiTld  be  eneouragod  to  make  things  from  paper,  pasteboard,  wood,  etc., 
according   to   definite   measurements. 

Text.  Primary  Xumher  Lessons,  State  Series,  to  lesson  88. 

Refeeexcks: 

Belfield  and  Brooks'  The  Rational  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

Specrs  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

IMcLcllan  and  Ames'  Primary  School  Arithmetic.       (Teachers'  Edi- 
tion). 

Prince's  Arithmetic  Ijy  Grades,  Book  II. 

GifFm's  Supplementary  Arithmetic. 

The  P.sychology  of  Xiimher. 

lorirrii  ykak  grade. 

Daily  oral  drill  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  and 

partition  oT  num]>ers  through  144.     Give  combinations  such  as  25  plus 

18,  80  minus  21,  9  times  400,  and  re<juire  the  work  to  be 
I  nteoers 

])erformed  mentally.     Comparison  of  numbers  continued. 

Long  division.  Easy  factoring.  Practice  in  reading  and  writing  num- 
bers througli  two  ]>eriods.  Teach  Roman  numerals  as  found  in  the 
reading  lessons. 

Teacli  objectively  tlie  fractions  2-3,  3-4,  2-5,  3-5,  etc.,  and  find  such 
parts  of  numbers  where  the  results  are  integers.     Bj'  the  use  of  the 

ruler  and  of  blackboard  illustrations,  pupils  should  be 
Fr3,ctions 

led  in  a  simple  concrete  way  to  add,  subtract,  multiply, 

find  divide  fractions.     Comparison  of  fractions  continued. 

Coins  from  one  cent  to  the  double  eagle:  inch,  foot,  yard,  mile; 

>^(pian   incli.  .square  foot,  square  yard;  cubic  inch,  cubic  foot;  pint,  quart, 

uallou;  ounce,  pound  (avoirdupois);  unit,  dozen,  gross; 

Compound  i  j.     i  i  i.,  ^         " 

second,  minute,  hour,  week,  month;  year,  century;  niim- 

ber  of  days  in  each  month.  Perimeters  and  surfaces  of 
squares,  oblongs,  solids,  etc.,  by  measurement. 

Oral  problems  daily.     At  least  one  problem  daily  in  written  work. 
In  the  solution  of  all  problems,  both  oral  and  written,  clear  statements 

should  be  required.       Drill  pupils  in  reading  problems. 

Draw  problems  from  work  in  geograph}',  nature  study, 
etc.  Sini])]e  exercises  in  buying,  selling,  and  making  change.  Xo  prob- 
lems should  be  given  involving  more  than  two  steps. 
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Through  estimates  and  measurements  of  lines,  surfaces,  and  solid.5. 

and  other  measures  studied,  the  training  of  the  children 

„  .  in  seeing  relations,  both  integral  and  fractional,  should 

be  continued.     By  this  M-ork  eye  and  mind  should  be  50 

trained  in  seeing  relations,  that  the  solution  of  problems  will  becotiie 

more  than  mere  guesswork. 

Busy  work  and  class  exercises  closely  correlated  with  the  work  :i4 
drawing   and   geography  should   be   made   a  promineat 
feature  of  the  work.     This  work  should  center  arouLid 
the  use  of  the  ruler,  of  surface  and  solid  forms,  of  prob- 
lems involving  the  use  of  diagrams,  and  of  drawing  to  scale. 

Primary   Xumber   Lessons,    State   Series,   completed 
and  reviewed. 
Eeperexces: 

Beliield  and  Brooks'  The  Rational  Elementary  Aritlimetic. 
Speer's  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

McLellan  and  Ames'  Primary  School  Arithmetic.     (Teachers'  Edi- 
tion). 

Prince's  Arthmeiic  by  grades.  Book  JII. 
Giffin's  Supplementary  Arithmetic. 
The  Psychology  of  Xnniber. 

FIITIl    YEAP    GRADE. 

Addition  of  ledger  columns.     Require  mental  work  with  such  com- 
binations as  33  plus  42,  84  minus  47,  0400  divided  by  8.     Comparison  of 

numbers  continued.     Long  multiplication  and  division 
int6Q6rs 

completed.     Factoring  (omitting  pages  70  and  71  of  the 

text).  Teach  greatest  common  factor  in  connection  with  reduction  )f 
fractions,  and  least  common  multiple  in  connection  with  addition  and 
subtraction  of  fractions.  Cancellation.  Practice  in  reading  and  writing 
numbers  of  three  periods.  Teach  Roman  numerals  as  found  in  readers 
and  supplementary  books. 

The  fundamental   operations   with  small   fractional  numbers.     By 
means  of  lines,  diagrams,  solids,  etc.,  emphasize  the  perception  of  rela- 
tions.    Through  this  work  pupils  should  be  led  to  think 
Fr&ctions  -^    j- 

of  fractions  as  concrete  things, — as  definite  magnitudes. 

In  the  text  oinit  all  puzzles  and  complex  forms.     Confine  the  greater 
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part  of  the  work  to  fractions  used  in  business, — to  halves,  thirds,  fourths, 
fifths,  sixths,  eighths,  tenths,  twelfths.  Train  the  pupils  to  find  the 
least  common  denominator  by  inspection.  Application  of  fractional 
relations  to  compound  numbers.  Aliquot  ])arts.  Comparison  of  frac- 
tions. 

The  assignment  in  loMer  grades  continued  and  reviewed.     Have  the 

various  linear,  surface,  cubical,  liquid,  and  weight  units  in  the  room,  and 

lead  the  pupils  to  note  their  relations  in  a  concrete  way. 

Any  unit  of  these  measures  changed  to  the  next  larger 

or  smaller  unit.     Have  pupils  estimate  lengths,  surfaces, 

cubical  contents,  weights,  etc.,  then  verify.     Develop  method  for  finding 

square  units  in  rectangular  surfaces  by  multiplying  tlie  number  of  units 

in  a  row  by  the  number  of  rows. 

Begin  with  easy  problems,  having  simple  numbers,  and  involving  but 

one  step  in  reasoning.     Gradually  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  work, 

using  in"ol)lems  involving  two  or  more  steps  in  the  solu- 
Problems 

tion.     Bills  with  forms  used  in  actual  business.     Confine 

the  greater  iiart  of  the  work  to  problems  with  small  numbers,  both  inte- 
gral and  fractional.     Daily  drill  in  reading  problems. 

In  tills  and  succeeding  grades  from  one-third  to  one-half  the  time 

devoted  to  arithmetic  should  be  given  to  mental  work. 
Mental 
.   .  .  This  work  should  in  all  cases  precede  the  written  work. 

Arithmetic. 

ditfering  from  it  only  in  brevity  and  in   dealing  with 

smaller  magnitudes. 

Kirk  and  Sabin's  Oral  Arithmetic,  Book  II..  in  the  hands  of  pupils. 
Book  I.  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  From  Book  II.  select  work  to 
page  44. 

By  the  use  of  lines,  surfaces,  solids,  etc.,  lead  the  pupils  through 

comparison    and    contrast,   to    see    and   think   relations. 

This  work  should  be  particularlv  emphasized  in  develop- 
Values.         .       ^,  1    •      .      ,  •   •  ' 

mg  the  work  m  fractions. 

As  in  the  fourth  grade,  the  constructive  work  should  be  closely 
correlated  with  the  work  in  drawing  and  geography. 
Continue  the  use  of  the  ruler,  of  surface  and  solid  forms, 

W  n  p  Ir 

of  diaoranis.  and  of  drawing'  to  scale. 
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Advanced  Arithmetic,  State  Series.     Selected  work  to  pa^uc  102,  and 

from  the  exercises  devoted  to  1)ills  (naafes  119-1 '^l),  de- 
Text 

nominate  numhers  (pages  IS?-!-")!)),  and   T'nited   StatCv^ 

money  (pages  1G8-171). 
Refkkences: 

lielfield  and  IJrooks'  The  Kational  Elementary  Arithmetic 

Speers  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

McClellan  and  Ames'  Public  School  Arithmetic. 

Prince's  Arithmetic  hy  Grades,  Book  IV. 

Eaton's  The  New  Arithmetic. 

Walsh's  ^Mathematics  for  Common  Schools,  Part  II. 

(Jiflfin's  Supplementary  Arithmetic. 

The  Psychology  of  Number. 

SIXTH    YEAR    GRADE. 

Addition  of  ledger  columns.     Mental  work  with  cond)inations  of  two 

or    more    figures.     Comparison    of    numbers    continued. 
lnt606rSi 

(,'ancellation.     Reading    and    writing    nuinl)ers    of    four 

periods.     Roman  notation  to  one  thousand. 

Tlie  introductory  work  of  the  fifth  grade  in  common  fractions  should 

l)e  taken  as  the  basis  for  a  more  intensive  studv  of  the  sub- 
Frd.ctio  n  s        - 

ject.     Complex  fractions.     A  thorougli  drill  in  decimal 

fractions. 

r.incar   measure,   surface   measure,   cul)ic   measure,    liquid    measure, 
Compound        avoirdupois  weight,  time,  circular  measure.  United  States 
Numbers.         money.     The  t<ibles  are  to  be  learned,  and  sim])le  prac- 
tical exercises  involving  their  use  given. 

Actual  application  of  measuring  units  to  quantity  of  all  kinds.  Sur- 
faces of  squares,  rectangles,  and  triangles.  Teach  to  find  the  cubical  con- 
tents of  c\d)e.  s(]uare  }>rism,  and  rectangular  prism  by  finding  (1)  the 
number  of  units  in  a  row.  {2)  number  of  units  in  a  layer,  and  (3)  number 
of  units  in  the  mass. 

.\fter  decimals  take  up  ])ercentage.     Show  that  the  underlying  ])rin- 

ciples  of  fractions,  both  common  and  decimal,  and  those 
Percentaoe 

of  percentage  are  identical.     By  lines,  surfaces,  and  other 

mca-ures.  lead  tlu'  pupils  to  see  and  think  percentage  relations. 


CONCRETE    COMPARATIVE    VALUES.  93- 

Drill  ou  the  writiii.tr  ajid  oral  application  of  equivalents  (text,  pages- 
181  and  182).  Parts  of  numbers  fractionally,  decimally,  as  aliquot  parts, 
and  as  per  cent.  Pupils  should  know  at  sight  the  decimal  and  per- 
centage values  (and  vice  versa)  of  1-2,  3-2,  1-3,  2-3,  4-3,  1-4,  3-4,  5-4,  7-4, 
1-5,  2-5,  3-5,  4-5,  1-0,  5-6,  7-6,  1-7,  1-8,  3-8,  5-8,  7-8,  9-8,  1-12,  1-16,  1-20, 
1-25.  Text-book  Avork  pages  181  to  185,  inclusive.  Train  the  pupils  in 
writing  all  business  forms  required  in  the  subjects  taught,  paying  par- 
ticular attention  to  business  letters,  bills,  and  receipts. 

Give  at  least  one-third  of  the  time  devoted  to  arithmetic  to  oral  and 
mental  work.     Introduce  each  new  subject  with  small 

'''^"**'  numliers  in   oral  work.     Continue  the   oral  work  until 


Arithmetic. 


c< 


ach  })rinci]ile  is  thoroughly  understood. 


Kirk  and  Sabin's  Oral  Arithmetic  by  Grades,  Book  II.,  to  page  86. 
The  assignments  in  fractions,  percentage,  and  compound  numbers 
furnisli  ample  material  for  cultivating  in  pupils  the  faculties  of  observa- 
tion and  comparison.     In  this  and  higher  grades  through 
Comparative      .^  concrete  use  of  linear,  surface,  cubical,  weight,  and 
Values.  other  units  of  measurement,  the   pupils  should  be  led 

to  acquire  definite  ideas  of  number  relations. 

In   addition   to   the   constructive   work   required   in   the   course   in 

drawing  ])upils  should  be  required  to  draw  diagrams  to  illustrate  many 

of  the  i)roblems  given,  especially  in  compound  numbers. 

Constructive     ])j.,,|,]^^.,„^  should  be  given  whose  solution  is  in  tire  dia- 

Work 

gram.     Such    diagrams    should    generally   be    drawn   to 

scale.     This  work  sliould  l)e  continued  through  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades. 

Advanced  Arithmetic,  State  Series.     Selected  work  to 
^^^^'  page  150,  i)ages  168  to  171,  and  181  to  185. 

Eeferexces: 

T5elfield   and    Brooks"   Tlie  Rational  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

Speer's  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

McLellan  and  Ames*  Public  School  Arithmetic. 

Prince's  Aritlimetic  l)y  Grades,  Book  Y. 

Eaton's  The  Xew  Aritlimetic. 

Walsh's  Matliomaties  for  Common  Schools,  Part  II. 

Gitfln's  Supplenifutary  Arithmetic. 

The  Psvcholnu-v  of  Xnmber. 


94:  ARITHMETIC. 

SEVEXTH  YEAR  GRADE. 

Keep  the  mechanical  work  up  to  a  high  standard.  Demand  accuracy, 
neatness,  and  rapidity.     Give  exercises  in  rapid  addition.     Addition  of 

ledger    columns.     Comparison    of    numbers    continued. 

]\Iental  work  with  combinations  of  two  or  more  figures. 
Cancellation.  The  Arabic  and  Roman  notation  and  numeration  com- 
pleted, and  the  principles  thoroughly  reviewed.  Give  many  problems 
such  as  those  given  in  exercises  199  and  200. 

Common  and  decimal  fractions  completed,  taking  up 
Fractions  o     i 

prol)lonis  previously  omitted.  Thorough  work  on  prin- 
ciples. 

In  addition  to  the  sixth  grade  assignment,  take  up  the  following 
tables:    troy  weight,   dry  measure,   paper  and  books,   English   money, 
and  counting  table.    Take  exercise  198.     Teach  subtrac- 
tion   of    dates.     Eand    measurement     (see    Robinson's 
N  umbsrs 

Shorter   Course,   jiages    246,   247,   248,   and   Robinson's 

Higher   Arithmetic,   pages   44G,   447).     Use   State   and   county   maps. 

Lumber    measure.     City    block.     Cost     of    building    walks,     fences, 

grading  streets,  excavating,  etc.     Have  pupils  measure  walks  and  fences 

that  are  being  built,  cellars  that  are  being  excavated,  rooms  that  are 

being  i^lastered,  etc.     Have  pupils  report  problems  on  the  measurements 

and  data  secured.     Have  tlie  data  secured  by  individual  ])U])ils,  l)y  a 

committee,  or  by  the  entire  class.     In  connection  with  the  course  iu 

geography,  give  simple  woi-k  in  longitude  and  time. 

Show  the  application  of  percentage  to  business  operations.     Take 

up  the  following  topics:    i)ercentage,  i)rotit  and  loss,  commission,  simple 

interest,    accounts,     insurance,     and     partial     payments 
Percentage.     ,  .       ,  ,        i  ^      m    ■  -i    ■  ■.-         ^^  ^      ■ 

(simi)le  work  only).     Iram  ]ni])i]s  m  writing  all  l)usmess 

forms  i-equired  in  subjects  taught. 

Give  a  lesson  in  mental  arithmetic  daily,  devoting  at  least  twenty 

minutes  to  the  work. 

Mental  Kii'k  and  Sabiu's  Oral   Aritlmictic  by  ("Jrades.  r>ook 

Arithmetic.      1 1.,  to  page  117. 

The  aliiehraie  method  should  be  freelv  employed  in 
The  .  -         1     .' 

I  lie  st)lution  of  such  problems  as  tiiose  given  in  Walsh's 

Higher  Arithmetic,  Chapter  X. 

Text.  Advanced   Arithmetic,    State   Series. 
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Ji^FEKEXCES: 

Speer's  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

McLellan  and  Ames'  Piiblic  School  Arithmetic. 

Prince's  Arithmetic  by  Grades,  Book  YI. 

Eaton's  The  New  Arithmetic. 

"Walsh's  Higher  Arithmetic. 

Giffin's  Supplementary  Arithmetic. 

The  Psyeholoofv  of  Xumhor. 

EIGHTH  YEAR  GEAUE. 

Tlie  chief  work  of  this  grade  will  he  a  thorough  review  of  all  preced- 
ing grade  assignments,  laying  special  stress  on  the  funda- 
Review.         iiiental   operations  with  integers,  common  and  decimal 
ir^.c-tions.  snch  of  the  tables  of  compound  numbers  as  are  in  common 
\\9f\  and  percentage. 

Advanced  Ratio.      Proportion.      Partnership.      Taxes.      Corn- 

Work.  ])ound  interest.    Trade  discount.    Powers  and  roots  with 

nr>rtlications  to  mensuration. 

Mental  A  lesson  of  iiot  less  than  20  minutes  should  be  given 

Arithmetic.      daily.     Kirk   and    Sabin's    Oral   Arithmetic   by   Grades, 
T^'ok  IT.,  completed  and  reviewed. 

Debtor  and  creditor.  Cash  account.  Simple  per- 
Booitkeeping.  ^^^^.^^  accounts.  Use  of  day  book  and  ledger.  Pupils 
should  1)0  trained  in  wi'iting  all  common  business  forms. 

The  pu])ils  should  be  made  sufficiently  familiar  with  algebraic  ex- 
pressions that  they  may  be  able  to  solve  simple  equations  involving 
one    or    two    unknown    (juantities.     Select    work    from 
The  Equation.    ^y.,i^|^-^  Higher  Arithmetic,  Chapters  X.  and  XY.,  and 
from  Prince's  Arithmetic  by  (Jrades,  Book  YIII. 

Text.  Advanced  Arithmetic,  State  Series. 

References: 

Speei""s  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

^fcLellan  and  Ames'  Public  School  Arithmetic. 

Prince's  Arithmetic  by  Grades,  Books  YII.  and  YIII, 

Eaton's  The  Xew  Arithmetic. 

Walsh's  Higher  Arithmetic. 

Gitfin's  Supplementary  Arithmetic. 

The  Psvcholouv  of  Xumber. 
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NATURE  STUDY. 


In  considering  the  following  outline  for  nature  stud}-  it  will  be  well 
to  remember  that  the  subject  has  not  been  a  part  of  the  course  of  study 
of  our  schools  long  enough  to  demonstrate  clearly  Just  what  material 
is  suitable  for  the  several  grades..  Outlines  at  best  can  only  be  suggestive; 
the  teacher  in  any  particular  grade  must  be  the  Judge  of  what  is  and 
what  is  not  within  the  limits  of  the  child's  interest  and  powers. 

To  be  of  the  highest  value  nature  study  should  be  introduced  at 
any  time  wlien  its  application  will  give  light  or  add  interest  to  any  line 
of  work  that  may  be  doing.  This  however  presupposes  a  better  prep- 
aration for  the  work  than  most  teachers  can  claim  and  an  outline  of  some 
kind  becomes  necessary  to  prevent  useless  repetition  and  to  insure  the 
inauguration  of  certain  lines  of  valuable  work. 

The  object  of  nature  study  is  not  the  accumulation  of  facts  of  any 

kind   of  knowledge.     It   is  first,  a   training  of  observational   powers; 

second,  a  development  of  an  interest  in  things.     Nature 
Objects 

study  as  contem])lated  is  not  an  attempt  to  teach  science. 

The  great  mass  of  children  will  never  become  scientists,  l)ut  every  child 

should  have  developed  in  him  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  common 

things  with  which  he  is  in  daily  contact.     Such  an  interest  and  the 

knowledge  which  will  come  to  him  tlirough  developed  observational 

powers  will  add  to  his  personal  happiness  and  general  usefulness  wher- 

exer  he  may  l)e  placed.    lie  is  not  to  study  the  science  of  botany,  he  is 

only  to  know  and  to  love  plants,  that  they  may  better  serve  his  needs  or 

pleasure. 

In  tile  lower  grades  at  least,  it  should  be  a  study  of  simple  objects 

and  phenomena  without  attempting  to  establish  their  relations  with 

The  Work       <'>ther  things  more  or  less  remote.     A  single  object,  if 

in  followed  out  in  all  its  relations,  touches  all  the  rest  of 

Lower  Grades,  the  world.     The  most  successful  teacher  of  nature  study 

will  be  satisfied  with  a  view  of  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  trust  the  future 

man  or  Moman  to  see  the  relations  of  these  to  each  other. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher,  success  in  nature  study  should 
in  each  ease  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  healthy  interest  aroused  in 
the  thino^s  studied.  Do  not  attempt  too  much  at  a  recitation.  Give 
pupils  plenty  of  time  to  see  well  whatever  is  under  observation.  Aim  to 
bring  the  pupil  and  the  object  studied  into  intelligent  contact.  De- 
scriptions  and  pictures  should  l)e  at  a  discount  whenever  the  object  itself 
can  be  obtained. 

The  work  should  be  recreative  in  its  nature.  If  it  is  made  so,  the 
artificial  stimulus  of  marking  standing  in  it,  will  not  be  needed.  Pro- 
motion between  grades  should- never  be  conditioned  on  proficiency  in 
this  subject. 

In  the  primary  grades  the  work  may  be  made  exceedingly  valuable 
as  a  language  exercise  by  making  it  the  subject  of  many  class  talks 

Written  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher.  One  aim  should  be 
Work.  to  increase  as  much  as  possible  the  child's  vocabulary  of 

common  things.  In  grades  one  and  two  the  blackboard  reading  lessons 
should  in  part  be  drawn  from  nature  study  sources.  "Written  work  may 
occasionally  be  asked,  but  should  never  be  allowed  to  make  drudgery  of 
what  should  be  a  real  pleasure  to  pupils. 

It  is  often  an  advantage  to  have  an  experiment  repeated  several 
times  as  the  details  of  such  work  may  be  confusing  at  first.  In  such  cases 
the  teacher  may  find  it  desirable  to  have  pupils  repeat  the  lesson  under 
her  direction. 

Such  lines  of  work  as  seed  distribution,  the  study  of  the  life  of  the 
trees,  the  observation  of  birds,  etc.,  should  be  continued  by  occasional 
lessons  throughout  the  year.  In  all  grades  a  somewhat  close  correlation 
of  nature  study  with  drawing  and  geography  will  result  in  the  mutual 
enrichment  of  these  lines  of  work. 

In  connection  with  animal  lessons,  kindness  should  be  emphasized. 
Animals  kept  in  the  school  rooms  should  be  well  cared  for  as  to  food, 
cleanliness,  and  general  comfort.  Teachers  should  discourage  in  every 
possible  way  the  shooting  and  trapping  of  birds,  the  collecting  of  eggs, 
or  anything  else  that  tends  to'  cruelty  or  to  a  disregard  for  the  rights  of 
even  the  humblest  creatures.  Well  directed  effort  will  do  much  to  pre- 
vent the  wanton  destruction  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  birds  by 
egg  collectors  and  amateur  sportsmen. 
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In  connection  -witli  health  lessons  in  the  several  grades,  opportunity 
should  he  found  to  give  well  considered  teachings  on  the  eit'ects  of 

Alcohol         alcohol    and    narcotics,    remembering    always    that    the 

and  truth  coneerning  these  evils,  presented  in  an  intelligent 

Narcotics.      way,  is  more  effective  for  good  than  the  immoderate  and 

unreasonable   statements   which   are   sometimes   made   by   over-zealous 

persons. 

The  very  excellent  simple  microscopes  provided  for  the  different 
schools  should  add  interest  to  almost  every  line  of  study  undertaken. 
In  the  higher  grades  the  compound  microscopes  in  those 
Microscopes,  ij^^ii^^jj-^gg  provided  with  them,  will  be  found  very  valuable 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  physiology  (plant  and  animal),  flowering 
plants,  and  many  other  subjects  where  minute  structure  is  to  be  made 
out.  Teachers  should  acquaint  themselves  with  their  use  in  such  work 
as  indicated. 

Eeferences  are  mainly  tor  the  teachers  preparation  and  should  lead 

to  a  broader  understanding  of  the  subjects  from  which  lessons  are  drawn 

and  the  definite  objects  to  be  attained.     The  text  should 

e  e fences.  ^..^,^  ^j^^  teacher  many  valuable  suggestions  but  should 
never  be  slavishly  followed.  The  reference  numbers  given  refer  to  the 
numbered  list  of  reference  books  at  the  end  of  this  outline.  Co])ies  of 
these  will  be  found  in  each  of  the  public  school  libraries.  In  addition 
to  the  work  definitely  outlined  for  her  grade,  each  teacher  will  select 
from  other  grade  outlines  or  outside  sources  at  least  two  subjects  from 
which  she  will  prepare  a  series  of  lessons  to  be  given  to  her  class. 

Any  attempt  permanently  to  outline  the  work  by  months  is  defeated 
by  the  extreme  variability  of  seasons.  In  lieu  of  such  a  division,  circulars 
presenting  the  work  more  in  detail  and  calling  attention  to  available 
material  will  be  issued  each  month  as  has  been  done  heretofore. 

FIRST    YEAE    GRADE. 

ANIMAL   LESSONS. 

The  study  and  care  of  the  many  forms  of  insect  life  that  may  be 

kept  in  insect  cages  should  form  the  basis  of  many  interesting  lessons 

in  observation  and  language.     Encourage  pupils  to  keep 

nsec   tages.    ^^^^^^^  cages  at  home  as  well  as  at  school.     Do  not  attempt 
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too  much  witli  pupils  of  this  age;  work  for  interest  and  let  the  results 
take  care  of  themselves.     Eeferences:    1,  2,  3,  4,  38. 

What  has  been  said  of  insect  cages  will  apply  as  v.-ell  to  aquaria. 

Children  should,  besides  having  an  interest  in  individual  objects,  be  led 

to  see  the  general  fact  that  the  youns:  and  adult  forms 

of  the  animal  studied  differ  very  much  in  form  and  habit. 

All  animals  must  breathe  air  or  water.     All  animals  require  food,  etc. 

Eeferences:    1,  17,  38. 

These  may  be  kept  in  glass  jars  of  moist  earth,  flower  pots,  or  in  the 
moist  earth  in  the  bottom  of  the  insect  cages.     Refer- 
ence:     "Formation   of   Yegetalde   Mould   Through   the 
Action  of  AVorms."     Darwin.     Public  Library. 

Study  of  the  chicken  to  bring  out  the  following  points:    form,  cov- 
ering, legs  and  feet,  wings,  head  and  beak;  habits,  in- 
cluding food  and  method  of  obtaining  it  (scratching). 
The  use  of  the  chicken  to  man,  etc. 

Studied   individually  and   afterwards   compared  with  the   chicken, 

bringing    out    modifications    in    form,    structure    of    its 
Duck 

feathers,  feet  and  legs,  and  beak,  to  fit  it  for  its  different 

manner  of  living.     Reference:    19. 

Form,  covering  of  l)ody,  feet  and  claws,  eyes,  ears,  teeth,  whiskers, 

etc.     Life  habits;  food,  manner  of  getting  it;  time  of  day 

*  ■  when  most  active,  etc.     Reference:    20. 

Studied  in  the  same  way  and  comparatively  to  bring  out  points  of 

difference   in   habits  and   structure  which  fit  it  for  its 

manner  of  living.     Reference:    20. 

Coverinq  Make  collections  illustrating  the  covering  of  differ- 

of  ent  kinds  of  animals, — feathers,  scales,  fur,  hair,  plates, 

Animals.        etc.     References:    17,  18,  22. 

Silk  Worms.  To  be  observed  through  their  entire  life  cycle. 

PLAXT    LESSONS. 

To  be  taken  up  in  a  very  simple  way  with  a  view  of  awakening  an 

Seeds  interest  in  plants  and  their  products.     The  work  should 

and  I'G  mainly  the  collection  of  the  seeds  of  various  kinds  of 

Seed  ])lants  and  the  study  of  the  distribution  in  a  few  cases 

Distribution,     where  the  agency  is  easily  seen  by  children  of  this  age. 

References:      10,  12,  17,  39. 
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pj^P^g  Illustrate  by  growing  a  young  plant  in  a  bottle  of 

of  water  in  the  school  room  and  the  growth  of  wheat,  flax. 

Plants.         radish,  etc.,  on  moist  cotton  or  gauze.     See  experiment 

for  the  study  of  root-hairs.     Eeferences:    17,  18. 

Note  the  various  activities  and  changes  in  the  annual  cycle  of  the 

life  of  the  tree:    blooming,  formation  of  seeds,  opening  of  leaf-buds, 

Oak  growth  of  branch-tips,  dropping  of  leaves.     Compare  the 

and  two  trees  in  a  very  simple  way,  dwelling  upon  such  diifer- 

Pine.         ences  as  readily  appeal  to  children  of  this  age.     Form  of 

trees,  form  of  leaves,  deciduous  or  non-deciduous,  seeds,  etc. 

Beans,  pumpkin  seeds,  etc.,  in  connection  with  egg- 
Germination.  ,      ,,  1        •  TD    !■  n     -.A     1.      -ir- 

shell  gardening.  Keierences:  9,  10,  14,  IT. 
Grow  sweet  potato,  carrot,  turnip,  onion,  etc.,  in  vessels  of  water. 
Do  not  attempt  any  explanation  of  the  growth,  but  call 
attention  of  the  children  to  the  conditions  and  en- 
courage tliem  to  conduct  similar  experiments  at  home. 
Reference:    42. 

NON-LIVING  THINGS. 

Evaporation,  Study  simply  in  connection  with  boiling  of  water,  dry- 

Condensation,    ing  of  ground,  sidewalks,  ])onds,  etc.,  after  a  rain. 

To  be  studied  in  connection  with  evaporation  and  con- 

Win  ri 

"ina,  densation.     The  teacher  may  include  blackboard  weather 

Rain    '         rei)ort  with  the  above  for  a  part  of  the  year.     Refer- 
ences: 17,  18. 


Sun,  Moon, 
and  Stars. 


In  connection  with  Hiawatha.     Reference:    18. 


Studied  in  the  simplest  way  to  show  its  properties. 
Magnet.         ^,  n  ..^ 

"  Reference:    Iv. 

HEALTH   LESSONS. 

Parts  of  the  Body.  The  Eyes. 

Materials  of  the  Body.  The  Ears. 

The  Head.  The  Xose. 

The  Arms  and  Legs.  The  i^Iouth. 

The  Hands  and  Feet.  The  Skin. 
References:    18,  35,  36,  37. 


Insect  Cages 
and  Aquaria. 
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SECOND   YEAE   GRADE. 

ANIMAL   LESSONS. 

See  outline  for  Grade  I.  for  references. 


Stixdied  as  individual  types  and  compared  with  each 

H  n  I*  ^  p     p  n  w 

'         '    other.     Discuss  with  the  class  what  each  contrilnites  for 
the  use  of  man.     Eeference:  20. 

Study  with  reference  to  form,  color,  size,  feet  and  legs,  wings,  beak, 
covering  of  body,  etc.     Observe  food  habits,  manner  of  taking  food, 
perching,   singing,   etc.,   with   a  view  of  giving   pupils 
some   glimpses   of   its   life   history.     Compare   with   the 
chicken  as  studied  in  Grade  I.     Tell  children  where  it  is  native  and  dis- 
cuss with  them  the  general  question  of  caging  birds. 

Earth  Worms.  See  Grade  I.  for  reference. 

PLANT    LESSONS. 

See  Grade  I. 
Common   Fruit.         In  connection  with  seed  study.     References:    11,  17. 


Seeds  and  Seed 
Distribution. 


Elm  and 
Pine. 


Study  in  the  manner  suggested  for  similar  work  in 
Grade  I.  Illustrate  with  a  young  seedling  tree  of  son.e 
kind  growing  in  a  bottle  of  water  in  the  school  room. 


Growth  of  seeds  on  gauze,  moist  sponge  or  cotton,  and 
Roots  and       the  germination  of  seeds  in  a  glass-sided  frame  to  show 
Root  Hairs,     how  roots  penetrate  and  search  the  soil  for  food  and 
water.     Reference:    17. 


Germination. 


Algse. 


Evaporation. 


Corn,  wheat,  pine-nut,   walnut,   and  peach.     Refer- 
ences:   9,  10,  14,  17. 

In  connection  with  the  work  with  aquaria.     Use  the 
microscope  in  connection  with  this  work. 

NON-LIYING  THINGS. 

A  few  lessons  by  way  of  review  on  the  work  as  taken 
up  in  Grade  I.     See  Grade  I.  references. 


lOi  NATUKE   STUDY, 

HEALTH  LESSONS. 

The  Blood.  The  Skin. 

Eating  and  Drinking.  The  Teeth. 

Breathing.  Food. 

The  Brain. 

Eeferenees:    19,  35,  36. 

THIED    YEAE    GEADE. 

AXIJIAL   LESSONS. 

Insect  Cages.  Eeferenees:    1,  2,  3,  4,  17,  38. 

Aquaria.  Eeferenees:    1,  17,  38. 

A  somewhat  eareful  series  of  observations  on  the  mosquito  from  the 

egg  to  the  adult,  giving  attention  to  the  form  and  habits 

of  tlie  insect  during  the  different  stages  of  its  growth. 

Eeferenees:    1,  17. 

Observation  of  ants  carried  on  by  means  of  working 
Ants 

nests  in  the  school  room.     Eeferenees:      1,  17. 

Study  of  the  work  in  nest  construction,  and  the  more  obvious  facts 
of  the  life  history  of  the  commoner  kinds  of  wasps: 
Social,  and  Digger.     Eeferenees:    1,  4. 

Gold  fish  and  fishes  from  local  waters  observed  with  reference  to 
form,  appendages,  covering,  manner  of  swimming, 
breathing,   etc.     Eeference:    8. 

Study  by  observation  of  ten  common  birds:  English  Sparrow,  White- 
crowned  Sparrow,  Eobin,  Oregon  Junco,  Wood-pecker, 
Night  Heron,  Teal,  Swallow,  Phoebe,  Aiidubon's  Warl)- 
ler,  or  Yellow  "Warljler.     Eeferenees:    5,  6,  41. 

TLAXT    LESSONS. 

To  be  taken  up  and  discussed  more  in  detail  than  was  possible  in  the 

first  and  second  grades.     The  collections  illustrating  the  subject  should 

Seeds  be  quite  extensive  and  children  should  be  made  familiar 

and  witli  many  common  plants  through  this  and  the  study 

Seed  of  the  wild  flowers,  which  is  also  a  part  of  this  grade's 

Distribution,    work.     The  work  should  form  the  subject  of  occasional 

lessons  throughout  the  year.     Eeferenees:    0,  10,  12,  14,  17,  39. 


Germination. 
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Mushrooms,  References:    14,  17. 

IVIolds,  Lichens. 

^°°^  Eeferences:    9,  U,  42. 

Receptacles. 

Poplar  and  Studied  individually  and  comparatively  as  examples  of 

Palm.  exogenous  and  endogenous  plants,  also  as  to  their  growth, 

changes,  general  activity  throughout  the  year.     Eeferences:    14,  18. 

Identification  of  the  common  California  wild  flowers, 
Flower  Study,    with  the  simple  study  of  the  parts  of  a  flower.     Eefer- 
ences:   1.5,  16. 

Peach,    acorn,    cocoanut,    etc.     Eeferences:      9,    10, 
14,  IT. 

XOX-LIYING  THIXGS. 

Expansion  of  gases,  liquids,  and  solids  by  heat.    Eef- 

Expansion.  ..^    oi 

•^  ences:    17,  21. 

Air  and  Water         To  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  expansion  of 

Currents.       gases  and  liquids  l)y  heat.     Eeferences:    17,  18. 

A  more  general  study  of  evaporation  taking  up  the  evaporation  of 

many  difl:erent  substances.     Experiments  to  show  that 

vaporation.     ^.y.^p^j-ation  cools  surfaces;  phenomena  of  boiling  water, 

etc.     Eeferences:    17,  21. 

Shadow  stick  observation  to  show  apparent  motion 
of  the  sun.     Eefcrence:  28. 
Lead  Pencil.  Eeference:    17. 

FOUETII   YEAE    GEADE. 

ANIMAL   LESSONS. 

Insect  Cages.         Eeferences:    1,  2,  3,  4,  17,  38. 

Study  of  the  fish,  salamander,  and  frog  somewhat  comparatively. 

Xote  similarity  of  fish-like  larvae  of  salamander  and  frog. 

Aquaria.        ^^^  ^^^^^     Eeferences:    1,  8,  17,  21,  38. 

Studied  as  to   general  features   of  structure.     Compare   with   cat. 

A'arieties,    bringing    out   the    qualities    in    each    variety 

°^'  which  make  it  useful  to  man.     Faithfulness,  affection, 

obedience,  keen   sense   of  smell   and  hearing,   courage,   strength   and 

speed,  etc. 
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AYolf,    fox,    etc.     Bead    Earnest    Seton    Thompson's 
Wild  Relatives  u^^y^i^  Animals  I  Have  Known,"  in  connection  with  work 
°^  ^^^  and  have  pupils  write  true  stories  of  dogs  along  similar 

°^'  lines.     Eeference:    19. 

Continue  the  work  begun  in  third  grade.  Observe,  in  addition  to 
the  birds  mentioned  in  the  third  grade  outline,  Tyrant 

Birds.  Flycatcher,  Golden-crowned  Sparrow,  Short-eared  Owl, 

Sparrow  Hawk,  Butcher-bird,  Linnet,  Oriole,  Humming-bird,  Ducks, 
and  Geese. 

PLANT    LESSONS. 

Parts   of  flower;   fertilization   and   cross-fertilization 
Flowering       very  simply  presented;  characters  of  flowers  in  which 
Plants.         fertilization  is  effected  mainly  by  the  wind.     References: 
9,  11,  13,  14,  17,  45. 

Food  Plants.         Cereals,  roots,  potato,  vegetables,  fruits. 

Parasitic  Mistletoe  and  dodder.     Reference:    IT. 

Plants. 

Vines,  tendrils,  sensitive  plant,  etc.  Reference:  9. 
Teachers  should  also  read  "Climbing  Plants,"  by  Darwin. 
(Public  Library). 


Movements  of 
Plants. 


Oak  Tree. 


Observe  through  the  year  to  get  at  the  facts  of  its  life 
history.     Compare  with  other  trees. 


NON-LIVING  THINGS. 

Solution  and  Reference:    17. 

Crystallization 
Magnetism.  References:    17,  43. 

Moon.  Reference:    17. 

Pressure  of  air  and  liquids.     Air  currents  and  water 
^•''*"'*  "■'•'"'''Currents:  ventilation.     References:    17,21. 

Shadow  Stick.         Reference:    28. 
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FIFTH    YEAR    GRADE. 

ANIMAL   LESSONS. 

Insect  Cages.  References:    1,2,3,4,17,38. 

Aquaria.  References:    1,  8,  17,  21,  38. 

In  the  work  with  insect  cages  and  aquaria,  it  would  1)6  well,  perhaps, 
to  have  pupils  who  show  special  interest  and  aptitude  for  the  work,  pre- 
pare papers  on  various  forms  of  life,  giving  the  results  of  their  ohserva- 
tions  in  the  form  of  the  life  history  of  the  animal  under  consideration. 

Yellow-hammer,    Blue-jay,    Song-sparrow,    Meadow- 
lark,  Titlark,  Blue  Heron,  Quail,  Turkey-buzzard,  Snipe;, 
Kingfisher,  etc. 

PLANT    LESSONS. 


The 

Foliage 

Leaf. 


Forms. 

Arrangement  with  reference  to  light. 
Function  illustrated  by  experiments. 
References:    9,  10,  12,  U,  40. 

Seeds  and  Number  of  seeds  produced  by  various  plants  with  the 

Seed  rate  of  increase.     Wheat,  corn,  mustUrd,  poppy  (culti- 

Distrlbution.    vated),  apple,  pine,  etc.     References:    14,17,39. 

NON-LIVING  THINGS. 

Copper,  lead,  zinc,  iron,  platinum,  tin,  aluminum,  mercury.     Study 
properties:     relative     hardness,     ductility,     comparative 
weight,  color,  resonance,  etc.     Mining,  ores;  reduction  of 
ores.     Alloys.     References:      17,  20. 

Teach  experimentally.     Reference:    Experiments  de- 
scribed in  the  first  two  chapters  of  Woodhull's  "Simple 
Experiments." 
Shadow  Stick.         Reference:    28. 

HEALTH   LESSONS. 

Occasional  lessons  selected  by  the  teacher  from  outlines  of  other 
grades  or  other  sources.     Teach  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 


Fruit. 
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SIXTH    YEAE    GEADE. 

ANIJIAL  LESSON'S. 

Earthworm  in  its  relation  to  soil.     Eoad  Darwin  on  the  "Formation 

of  Vegetable   Mould   l)y   Worms."     Other   animals   that 

Earth  Worms.  •  x        ii  /        n  ■  i         •  i  •       ^-i  ^ 

assist  m  the  process  oi  working  over  and  enriching  the 

soil.     Ants,  gophers,  ground  squirrels,  etc. 

Lessons  tending  to  cultivate  the  hahit  of  o1:)serving 
""  ^"  our  common  birds,  especially  emphasizing  their  economic 

importance. 

PLANT    LESSOXS. 

Edible  parts.  Use  to  the  plant,  use  of  fruits  to  animals.  How  green 
fruit  becomes  ripe.  Starch.  Its  conversion  to  sugar  by 
digestion;  by  plant  process. 

NOX-LIYIXG  THIXGS. 

Air  as  an  agent  in  combustion.     Experiments,  chaj*- 
Combustion.     tors  111.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  and  VIII.,  WoodhulFs  "Simple 
Experiments." 

HEALTH  LESSONS. 

Selected  from  any  source  to  correct  as  far  as  possible,  incorrect 
habits  of  dress,  position,  personal  cleanliness,  etc.  Teach  evil  effects  of 
cigarette  smoking  and  of  the  use  of  tobacco  and  narcotics  in  general. 

SEVENTH  YEAE  GEADE. 

The  nature  study  work  of  Grade  VII.  is  to  be  taken  up  in  connection 
with  geography. 

ANIMAL    l-IEE. 

Distribution  conditioned  by  plant  life. 

Land  animals.     Distribution  by  zones;  on  mountain  slopes. 

Sea  animals.     Distribution  by  zones;  shore  and  open  sea  distribution. 

"Work  of  animals  in  land  building.     Limestone,  chalk,  coral. 

]\Ian's  influence  on  distribution  of  animals. 
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PLANT    LIFE. 


Distribution  conditioned  by:    1.  climate;  2.  soil;  3.  light. 

Distribution:  1.  in  tropics;  2.  in  Temperate  Zones;  3.  in  Frigid 
Zones;  4.  on  mountain  slopes. 

Plants  of  economic  importance:  1.  Food  plants;  cereals,  vegetables, 
fruits.  2.  Textile  plants;  cotton,  flax.  3.  Timber  plants,  -i.  Plants 
used  as  medicines,  etc. 

Work  of  plants  in  land  building:    peat,  bitumen,  coal,  graphite. 

Man's  influence  on  distribution  of  plants. 

NON-LIVING  THINGS. 

Sources.      Kinds:    (a)  dark,    (b)  luminous.      Eft'ects 

Heat.  (studied   experimentally):    (a)  on   gases,   (b)  on   liquids, 

(c)  on  solids. 

.  Studied  as  the  force  which  not  only  draws  objects 

toward  the   center   of  the   earth   Imt   draws  all   objects 

toward  each  other. 

Pressure  of  Due   to   gravitation.     Study   experimentally.     Eefer- 

Air  enees:    17,    21.     Currents   in   air:    winds,    (a)  constant, 

and  Liquids,     (b)  variable.    Currents  in  water:    (a)  streams,  (b)  ocean. 

Agencies:    1.  Temperature  variations;  2.  Water,  (a) 
mechanical  action   (rains,  streams,  waves,  glaciers),   (b) 
dissolving  action. 

In    streams:    1.  gravel   bars;    2,  sand   bars;    3.  mud 

flats;  4.  alluvial  plains.     In  lakes  and  seas:    1.  deltas; 

2.  lake  meadows;  3.  stratified  rocks  (shales  and  slates, 

sandstone,    conglomerates,    limestone).     Importance   of 
Material.        j?      -i 

lossils. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  study  the  structure  and  composition 
of  soil.     Compare  stratified  rocks  with  those  of  primitive  origin. 
Volcanic  Action.       Fpheaval  of  mountain  ranges:  volcanoes,  earthquakes. 

Vapor.    Fog  and  clouds.    Piain,  snow,  and  hail.    Dew  and  frost.    Ice. 
Streams:    origin;  direction;  value  (to  commerce,  manu- 
factures, agriculture);  water  sheds  (drainage  areas,  drain- 
age centers,  drainage  basins).     Lakes:    salt,  fresh  water.     Tlie  sea. 


Erosion. 
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Heat:    distribution,  (a)  land  surfaces,  (b)  Avater  surfaces,  (e)  zones 

(mathematical  and  heat  zones),  (d)  seasons  and  seasonal 

changes,  (e)  by  winds,  (f)  by  ocean  currents. 

Moisture:    1.  distribution  by  winds;  2.  effect  of  high  mountains  on 

the  distribution  of  moisture.     Why?     Eeferences:    2-1,  25,  26,  27,  29, 

30,  31,  32,  33,  40,  44,  47,  48. 

EIGHTH   YEAE    GRADE. 

A  somewhat  careful  study  of  the  cell  as  a  physiological  unit  as  the 
basis  of  an  elementary  course  in  general  physiology.  The  course  to  be 
made  as  valuable  as  possible  by  making  comparisons  be- 
ysio  ogy.  t^^yge^  j^^aii  an(j  other  animals  as  to  structure,  and  the 
introduction  of  experiments  in  connection  with  the  study  of  sound  in 
hearing,  light  and  color  in  sight,  etc.  The  details  of  the  course  to  be  de- 
termined in  part  by  meetings  of  eighth  grade  teachers  for  the  discussion 
of  the  work. 

Referexce  List. 

AXIMALS. 

1.  Insect  Life.     John  H.  Comstock. 

2.  Butterflies  and  :Moths.     Julia  P.  Ballard. 

3. .  Guide  to  Butterflies.     Samuel  Hubbard  Scudder. 

4.  Entomology  for  Beginners.     A.  S.  Packard. 

5.  Bird  Notes  Afield.     Keeler. 

6.  Birds  Through  an  Opera  Glass.     Florence  A.  Merriam. 

7.  Tenants  of  An  Old  Farm.     H.  C.  McCook. 

8.  Practical  Zoology.     Buel  P.  Colton. 

PLANTS. 

9.  Lessons  with  Plants.     L.  H.  Bailey. 

10.  Outline  Lessons  in  Botany.     Part  1.     Jane  H.  Newell. 

11.  Outline  Lessons  in  Botany.     Part  2.     Jane  H.  Newell. 

12.  Botany  Reader.     Part  1.     Jane  H.  Newell. 

13.  Botany  Reader.     Part  2.     Jane  H.  Newell. 

14.  How  Plants  Grow.     Asa  Gray. 

15.  Wild  Flowers  of  California.     Mary  Elizabeth  Parsons  and  Mar- 

garet Warriner  Buck. 

16.  Popular  California  Flora.     Yolney  Rattan. 
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GENERAL. 

17.  Lessons  in  Xature  Study.     0.  P.  Jenkins  and  Vernon  L.  Kellogg. 

18.  Objects  Lessons  for  Infants,  Vol.  I.     Vincent  T.  Murclie. 

19.  Object  Lessons  for  Infants,  Vol.  II.     Vincent  T.  Murehe. 

20.  Object  Lessons  in  Elementary  Science,  Vol.  I.  Vincent  T.  Murclie. 

21.  Object  Lessons  in  Elementary  Science,  Vol.   II.     Vincent  T. 

Murehe. 

22.  Object  Lessons  in  Elementary  Science,  Vol.  III.     Vincent  T. 

Murehe. 

23.  The  Realm  of  Nature.     Hugh  Koljert  Mill. 
2-1.  Simple  Experiments.     John  F.  "Woodhuli. 

25.  The  Forms  of  Water.     John  Tyndall. 

26.  Food  of  Plants.     A.  P.  Laurie. 

27.  Child  and  Xature.     Alex.  E.  Frye. 

28.  Xature  Study.     Wilbur  S.  Jackman. 

29.  First  Book  in  Geology.     IST.  S.  Shaler. 

30.  Aspects  of  the  Earth.     K.  S.  Shaler. 

31.  Story  of  Our  Continent.     N.  S.  Shaler. 

32.  Science  Primer,  Physical  Geography.     Archibald  Geikie. 

33.  Science  Primer,  Geology.     Archibald  Geikie. 

HEALTH   LESSONS. 

34.  Our  Bodies  and  How  We  Live.     Albert  F.  Blaisdell. 

35.  How  to  Keep  Well.     Albert  F.  Blaisdell. 

36.  Advanced  Lessons  in  Physiology.     0.  P.  Jenkins. 

37.  Health  Lessons.     Jerome  Walker. 

CIRCULARS  PREVIOUSLY  ISSUED. 

38.  Aquaria  and  Insect  Cages. 

39.  Seeds  and  Seed  Distribution.     August  29,  1898. 

40.  Foliage  Leaves.     August  29,  1898. 

41.  Birds.     October  18,  1898. 

42.  Parts  of  Plants  as  Receptacles  for  Food.     October  24,  1898. 

43.  Magnetism.     January,  1899. 

44.  Soil.     March,  1899. 

45.  Flowering  Plants.     April,  1899. 

46.  Eggshell  Farming.     May,  1899. 

47.  Formation  of  Coal.     1899. 

48.  Advanced  Geography,  State  Series. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


The  ''sailor  geography''  of  the  past,  with  its  burdensome  details  of 
isolated  bits  of  information,  has  given  Avay  to  methods  that  recognize 
geography  as  a  logical  study  admirably  adapted  to  train  the  perceptive 
powers,  the  imagination,  the  reason,  as  Avell  as  the  memory  of  form  and 
fact. 

While  not  necessarily  the  center  from  which  all  teaching  should 

radiate,  geography  is  easily  and  naturally  correlated  with  other  studies. 

It  cannot  be  separated  from  nature  study;  indeed,  in  the 

Correlation.     ^^^,^^^^.^^,^,  „^^^^^^  -^  -^  ij^^jg  ^j^g^  j^  furnishes  a  rich  field 

for  supplementary  reading  in  school  and  at  home.  It  provides  de- 
scriptive language  work  of  the  simplest  and  most  useful  kind.  In  all 
grades  it  is  closelv  connected  witli  liistorv.  In  comi>aring  areas,  lengths 
of  rivers,  etc.,  and  in  teaching  drawing  to  scale,  it  furnishes  many  prac- 
tical applications  of  numl)er  work.  In  sand-moukling,  in  map-drawing, 
and  in  illustrating,  it  affords  a  valunl)le  form  of  manual  training  and 
drawing.  To  all  the.<e  departments  the  .<killfu]  teacluM-  will  make  the 
study  of  geography  contri1)ute. 

In  the  ])reparation  of  this  course  the  ol)servational  and  rei)resentative 
features  of  the  work  have  constantly  been  kept  in  mind.     As  stated  by 

the  Committee  of  Ten,  tlie  true  order  of  geographical 

Observational     study  shoukl  be:    "First,  see;  next,  reproduce:  then  study 

Geography.      the  productions  of  others,  and,  meanwhile  ponder  and 

reason  on  all."  Through  a  study  of  the  simple  phenom- 
ena of  nature  and  through  a  study  of  man  and  his  institutions  as  seen 
by  the  pupils  in  their  home,  school,  and  social  life  in  Stockton,  they 
should  be  led  with  these  standards  of  comparison  to  gain  a  conception  of 
the  world  as  a  whole.  In  the  primary  grades  the  geography  and  history 
of  Stockton,  San  Joaquin  County,  and  California  are  studied  with  great 
care,  not  alone  because  of  local  importance,  but  that  they  may  become 
real  units  of  measurement  with  which  other  cities,  counties,  and  countries 
may  be  compared. 
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Home  geography  should  be  taught  first  by  out-of-door  trips  to  the 
parks,  the  channels,  the  court-house,  the  factories,  etc.  As  the  pupils 
are  made  familiar  with  home  geography  they  should  be  trained  to  express 
what  they  have  learned  through  sand  maps,  diagrams,  pictures,  and 
oral  and  written  descriptions. 

On  the  suljject  of  representative  geography,  the  following  extract 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  is  worthy  of  careful  study: 
"Immediately  after  the  making  of  observations  should 
Representative  come  their  reproduction  in  the  form  of  descriptions, 
Geography,  sketches,  maps,  models,  etc.  The  instruction  of  the 
teacher  falls  far  short  of  its  highest  efficiency  if  the  early 
work  is  merely  observational  and  receptive.  The  great  end  of  education 
is  to  create  productive  ability.  One  important  form  of  this  is  represen- 
tative production.  Besides  having  value  in  itself,  the  description  of 
features  that  have  been  seen  and  their  representation  Ijy  sketches,  maps, 
or  models  reacts  upon  the  observational  work  and  induces  a  clearness, 
sharpness  and  definiteness  that  it  would  not  otherwise  be  likely  to  take. 
Not  only  this,  but  it  leads  the  scholars  to  realize  what  maps,  descriptions, 
etc.,  really  mean.  By  this  means,  pupils  are  led  up  naturally  to  an 
ability  to  read  with  vividness,  ease,  and  full  understanding,  the  maps  and 
descriptions  which  constitute  the  medium  of  the  larger  part  of  their  later 
studies,  and  such  ability  to  read  is  of  supreme  importance  in  all  subse- 
quent work." 

While  drawing  to  scale  and  interpreting  scales  on  maps  should  be 
taught,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  in  map  drawing  should  be  confined 
to  maps  reproduced  from  memory. 

Globes,  wall  maps,  maps  in  the  text-book,  and  the  sand  table  should 
be  in  constant  use.  Distinguish  between  the  use  of  political  ma])s  and 
relief  maps.  Teach"  relief  by  the  use  of  sand  modeling,  and  location  by 
the  use  of  maps. 

The  use  of  pictures  is  an  invaluable  aid  in  understanding  the  geog- 
raphy of  places  that  cannot  be  visited.     With  the  wealth  of  pictures  that 

may  be  secured  from  old  magazines,  railroad  guides,  etc.. 

Pictures  r-  >  &         :>        ? 

and  witli  the  possibility  of  securing  for  a  few  cents  such 

pictures  as  those  published  by  the  Perry  Company,  each  teacher  should 

secure  a  collection  that  will  fully  illustrate  her  grade  work  in  geography, 

historv,  and  literature.     Children  should  also  be  encouraged  to  collect 
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and  })re8erve  ])iftiires  o[  natural  .^cenery  and  life  in  our  own  and  in  other 
countries.  I'upils  should  he  led  to  recite  from  pictures  as  well  as  from 
the  text.  They  should  he  encouraged  to  hring  to  the  class  such  pictures, 
samples  of  productions,  and  items  of  information  gathered  from  other 
books  than  the  text-hooks  as  will  serve  to  awaken  interest  and  illustrate 
the  lesson.  "When  completing  the  study  of  any  topic,  a  loan  collection 
of  pictures,  productions,  and  other  objects,  will  furnish  an  abundance  of 
interesting  material  for  a  thorough  review.  A  school  cabinet  should  be 
started  in  each  grade  for  the  collection  of  soils,  minerals,  etc. 

A  wise  use  of  the  excellent  facilities  afforded  by  the  Free  Public 
Library  will  confirm  and  extend  the  instruction  of  the  school  room. 
Every  teacher  should  recommend  to  pupils  suitable  library 
^'  hooks,  notably  those  of  travel,  to  correlate  with  the  work 
in  geography.  Valuable  aid  in  the  selection  of  books  for  pupils  will  be 
found  in  the  list  of  library  books  recommended  for  home  reading.  A 
list  of  books  suitable  for  geographical  reading  should  be  placed  on  the 
blackboards  for  ready  reference  by  pupils.  In  order  to  stimulate  the 
love  of  good  reading,  teachers  should  occasionally  read  extracts  from  some 
books  selected  from  the  list. 

Only  too  often,  teachers  fail  in  teaching  geography  from  lack  of 
preparation.  Xo  subject  requires  more  careful  daily  preparation  on  the 
l)art  of  the  teacher  than  does  the  geography  lesson.  On 
this  subject  the  Committee  of  Ten  well  says:  "We  urge 
that  at  all  stages  and  in  all  parts  of  the  study  of  geography  the  teacher, 
rather  than  the  text-book,  should  lead  the  class.  Every  stage  of  the  sub- 
ject should  be  naturally  introduced  and  illustrated  by  the  teacher,  and 
the  text-book  should  be  kept  in  its  proper  place  as  an  aid  and  not  as  a 
master,  and  mere  lesson  hearing  should  never  be  allowed  to  replace  actual 
teaching." 

The  method  pursued  in  the  teaching  of  geography  should  follow 
those  general  laws  of  education  applied  in  other  subjects.  The  work 
should  be  begun  objectively,  and  pass  from  the  known  and  visible  to  the 
unknown,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  step  by  step. 

The  memorizing  of  definitions  or  other  portions  of  the  text,  or  of 
matter  laboriously  copied  into  blank  books,  like  other  forms  of  mechan- 
ical teaching,  is  of  little  value.     "What  is  wanted  is  an  intelligent  compre- 
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hension  of  the  subject,  an  understanding  of  its  terminology,  and  the  use 
and  development  of  the  learner's  own  powers  of  language. 

Time  should  not  be  wasted  upon  unimportant  details.  The  teaching 
is  to  proceed  from  the  large  and  comprehensive  to  the  narrower  and 
more  limited.  The  more  important  features  and  countries  will  naturally 
receive  more  attention  and  fuller  treatment.  Statistics,  matters  of  area, 
population,  latitude,  and  longitude,  should  not  encumber  the  memory 
or  displace  a  few  clear  ideas  concerning  relative  size  and  importance. 
Causes  and  relations  must  be  l)rought  out  constantly,  if  the  teaching  is 
to  be  efficient  and  the  study  intelligent.  Much  of  the  information  ob- 
tained is  soon  forgotten,  but  the  power  acquired  by  correct  processes  ©f 
thought  and  investigation  endures. 

In  all  grades  a  portion  of  one  period  each  week  is  to  be  given  to  the 
consideration  of  current  events.  The  method  of  treatment  is  left  to  the 
teacher. 

In  general  the  topical  method  should  l^e  followed.  The  following 
method  of  study  is  suggested: 

1.  Accurate  assignment  of  lessons  based  on  careful  preparation  by  the 
teacher. 

3.  Indei3endent  study  of  lesson  by  pupils. 

3.  Eecitation.  In  the  recitation  the  teacher  should  ask  questions 
in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  pupils  forming  the  habit  of  memorizing 
answers. 

■i.  Teachers  should  endeavor  to  connect  the  activities  of  the  life  of 
our  city,  state,  or  country,  commercially  and  otherwise,  with  the  story  of 
life  of  that  part  of  the  earth  which  they  are  studying. 

0.  Teachers  should  endeavor  to  enlarge  the  experience  of  each  child 
in  his  knowledge  of  our  own  city,  geographically,  historically,  and  com- 
mercially. 

FIEST    AND    SECOND    YEAR    GEADES. 

The  purpose  of  instruction  in  these  grades  is  to  lead  children  to 
observe  carefully  their  surroundings,  and  to  acquire  certain  elementary 
ideas  that  will  be  helpful  in  their  future  study.  It  follows  the  lines 
and  is  very  largely  a  part  of  the  work  in  nature  study.  The  teaching  is 
to  be  objective,  and  should  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  the  child's  ob- 
servation and  experience. 
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Develop  clear  concepts  of  inch,  foot,  yard,   as  units  of  thought. 
Apply    these    units    in    estimating    and    nieasuring    the 
*"  *■       length,  width,  and  height  of  objects. 

Develop  the-  ideas  right  and  left,  front  and  back,  above  and  l)C'low, 
etc.    This  may  be  done  by  children  showing  you  the  right  edge  of  tlie  desk 
Location        ^n^^^  similar  exercises.     But  it  is  best  done  in  the  drawing 
and  lesson.     If  the  child  draws  a  leaf   (object  before  him) 

Direction.  "^vith  tlie  stem  pointing  west  when  in  the  object  it  hap- 
pens to  be  pointing  east,  he  has  not  drawn  that  leaf,  but  a  leaf.  Hence 
perhaps  the  earliest  criticism  of  his  drawing  should  consider  position 
and  direction. 

Cardinal  and  semi-cardinal  points  applied  in  locating  objects  within 
the  school  room  and  later  to  those  outside.  Teach  the  direction  of  the 
streets  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school,  the  direction  in  which  pupils  go  to 
reach  home,  the  direction  from  the  school  to  the  court-house,  to  the 
nearest  park,  to  the  street  car  lines,  etc.  Teach  the  direction  of  the 
sun  in  the  morning  and  at  evening,  of  shadows  at  noon  (using  a  shadow 
stick),  of  winds  (the  direction  from  which  they  come),  etc. 

Have  the  children  study  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  in  a  simple 
way.     The  same  environment  belongs  at  once  to  the  baby  in  the  kinder- 
ten  and  the  savant  in  the  university.     The  same  material 
atura  |^^.  ^^^^^jy  |g  g^.gj.  present.     The  degree  and  method  of 

enomena.     ^^-^^^^y  .^^g  conditioned  on  the  age  and  power  of  the  student. 

In  addition  to  the  material  suggested  in  the  course  in  nature  study, 
simple  lessons  should  be  given  on  such  subjects  as  the  sun,  light,  heat, 
darkness,  cold;  day,  night;  air;  forms  of  water,  rain,  fog,  clouds,  dew, 
and  what  becomes  of  them;  the  seasons,  associating  with  each  a  few  char- 
acteristic events,  as  fruits,  nuts,  and  falling  leaves  with  autumn,  etc.; 
weather  record. 

Simple  lessons  on  occupations.     Let  the  children  tell  what  diiferent 

people  whom  they  know  are   occupied  in   doing.     Let  them  tell   of 

various  kinds  of  buildings  they  have  seen  in  Stockton 

and   of  their  uses,  the   court-house,   the   pavilion,   the 

Geography,     g^hools,  the  churches,  the  depots,  stores,  dwelling-houses, 

etc.;  of  w^ays  of  traveling,  street  cars,  railroad  cars,  steamboats,  bicycles, 

carriages,  etc. 
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All  stories  of  children  of  other  lands  are  contrihutions  to  the  study  of 

geography.     By  reading  to  the  children  interesting  stories  of  child  life, 

and  later  by  having  the  children  read  such  stories,  they 

^'''     _  may  he  lead  to  acquire  a  real  interest  in  the  earth  as  the 

'  ■      home  of  man.     In  the  first  grade  excellent  material  for 

such  work  may  he  obtained  from  Carroll's  "Around  the  World,  First 

Book,"  and  from  "Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands."     In  the  second  grade 

selected  lessons  from  these  books  may  be  used  for  supplementary  reading. 

Such  stories  as  Mowgli,  Hiawatha,  AVilliam  Tell,  the  Pied  Piper, 
and  other  stories  given  in  history  and  literature  should  be  utilized  in 
extending  the  child's  knowledge  of  the  earth.  In  the  second  grade  the 
globe  and  the  wall  map  of  the  world  should  be  freely  used  in  connection 
with  the  history  and  literature  stories.  The  route  taken  by  Columbus 
should  be  traced  on  globe  and  map,  the  home  of  Washington  should  be 
located,  etc.  In  this  way  the  child  will  be  familiarized  with  the  earth 
as  a  whole,  and  with  the  shapes  of  the  continents  and  oceans.  Stories 
should  be  illustrated  by  modeling  in  the  sand,  by  drawings  upon  the 
blackboard  or  paper,  and  by  pictures. 

The  l)lackboard  and  the  sand  trough  should  be  freely  used  in  develop- 
ing the  work  of  the  grade:    (1)  As  an  aid  in  teaching,  the 
ons  ructive     ip.^pi^gj.  ^q  draw  or  model;  (2)  As  a  means  through  which 
Work  ^  /  >- 

the  child's  thought  may  be  expressed,  the  child  to  draw- 
er model. 

Eefeeexces: 

Farnham's  Oswego  Methods  in  Geography. 

Long's  Home  Geography. 

Parker's  How  to  Study  Geography. 

Frye's  Child  and  Xature. 

King's  IMethods  and  Aids  in  Geography. 

THIED    YEAE    GEADE. 

Teach  the  mile  as  a  unit,  and  from  this  starting  point  develop  an 
appreciation  of  distances.  Develop  accurate  ideas  of  minute,  a  ten- 
minute  period,  half-an-hour,  hour,  as  units  of  thought. 

IS  ance.  ^t^^  ^]-^egp  units  of  time  as  means  of  developing  the 
larijer  units  of  distance. — such  as  ten  miles,  twentv  miles,  etc. 
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Use  the  conii)as;s  aiul  shailows  cast  l)y  the  sun  in  teaching  direction. 

Draw  a  line  on  the  floor  where  tlie  sun's  rays  fall  at  a  certain  time  in  the 

(lay  and  have  pupils  notice  changes  in  succeeding  days. 

Location        jj^  .^ij  grades  lead  the  children  to  make  observations  on 

^"  the   position   of  the  Xorth   Star  and  the   Big  Dipper. 

irec  ion.  Helpful  suggestions  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the 
first  bulletin  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Geography  (March,  1000). 
Have  the  pupils  locate,  according  to  points  of  the  compass,  objects  in 
the  school  room  and  objects  with  which  they  are  familiar  out  of  the 
school  room,  with  reference  to  themselves  and  with  reference  to  other 
known  objects.  Have  pupils  locate  all  important  ])laces  mentioned  in 
their  reading  and  other  lessons, — not  on  maps,  but  by  pointing  in  the 
direction  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  naming  the  direction. 

Observation  of  changes  in  the  weather.     Observe  changes  from  one 

season  to  another,  noting  characteristic  events  accompanying  the  changes. 

The  rainy  season;  the  dry  season.     Eain;  where  does  it 

*  come  from?    where  does  it  go?    what  work  does  it  do? 

en  omen  a.     j-^^j-jj^g  Qf  water, — liquid,  ice,  steam;  watch  boiling  Avater 

and  see  what  happens.     Lead  children  to  think  of  air  as  a  substance. 

Observe  motion  of  air  in  the  room.     What  causes  it?     What  is  wind? 

Ventilation. 

Develop  the  idea  that  Stockton  lies  in  a  great  plain  with  changes 

in  level  hardly  noticeable:  that  there  are  no  mountains 

nearer  than  the  Coast  Range,  visible  in  the  west,  and  the 

Geography.      3^^^^..^^^  visible  in  the  east:  and  that  north  and  south  the 

mountains  are  still  farther  away. 

Elicit  the  name  of  a  near-by  river  and  of  three  channels  crossing 
the  city. 

There  is  no  surface  rock  in  the  vicinity.  The  well  borers  pierce  many 
hundred  feet  without  coming  to  rock,  but  finding  always  loam,  sand, 
gravel,  and  clay. 

Stockton  is  two  miles  square.  Draw  its  boundaries,  using  two  inches 
to  the  square  mile.  Print  names  of  bounding  streets  in  their  places. 
Draw  Main  street.  Draw  Centre  street.  Mark  Court-house  Square,  C. 
Mark  your  school,  S.  j\Iark  your  home.  H.  Draw  ]\Iormon  Channel. 
Draw  Stockton  Channel,  ^McT.cod's  Lake,  Miner  Channel.     Model  at  the 
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sand  trough.  On  maps,  drawn  or  modeled,  and  on  the  wall  map,  have 
the  pupils  point  out  and  tell  the  streets,  and  the  direction  and  distance 
they  would  travel  in  going  to  familiar  places  in  the  city. 

San  Joaquin  street  runs?  (Xorth  and  south.)  South  to  where? 
North  to  where?  What  streams  are  crossed?  How?  Main  street 
(similarly).  Pupil  lives  how  many  blocks  from  school?  Direction? 
Streets  traversed?  Locate  Fremont  Square.  Bound  it.  Eden  Square. 
Independence  Square.  Describe  route  of  El  Dorado  street  car.  Cali- 
fornia street  car. 

AVhere  is  the  Southern  Pacific  station?  Tlie  north-bound  train  from 
here  reaches  what  place?  Name  some  of  the  places  reached  by  the 
train  south  bound  from  here?  Where  is  the  Santa  Fe  Eailroad  station? 
To  what  points  does  the  road  lead?  The  Copperopolis  Eailroad?  The 
Alameda  and  San  Joaquin  (Corral  Hollow)  Railroad? 

HoaV  would  you  go  to  San  Francisco  by  steamer? 

In  what  direction  is  Lodi  from  Stockton?  How  far?  How  reached? 
Lodi  is  a  toAvn.  Stockton  is  a  city.  French  Camp,  a  village.  (Treat 
similarly).  Mention  Lathrop,  Tracy,  Woodbridge,  and  Lockeford  as 
near-by  places. 

The  teaching  is  to  be  as  far  as  possible  by  observation  supplemented 
by  pictures,  sand  modeling,  blackboard  illustration,  and  verbal  descrip- 
tion. 

The  most  vital  interest  in  the  minds  of  children  can  be  awakened 

through  stories  of  child  life.     Advantage  should  be  taken  of  this  in 

leading  them  from  the  study  of  their  own  surroundings 
Sto ri 6 s  of 

to  that  of  the  home  life  in  other  lands.     This  work  may 

take  two  forms:  (1)  Reading  to  the  children;  (2)  Reading 

by  the  children  from  desk  books  and  from  the  sets  of  supplementary 

books  furnished  each  grade. 

The  following  books  will  furnish  good  material  for  this  work:  "Little 
Folks  of  Other  Lands";  Carroll's  "Around  the  World,  Second  Book"; 
"Little  People  of  Asia";  Blaisdell's  "Child  Life  in  Many  Lands." 

In  developing  the  stories  in  history  and  literature  and  the  stories  of 
child  life,  the  globe  and  the  wall  maps  should  be  in  daily  use.  In  no 
other  way  can  the  child  be  led  to  a  more  interested  beginning  in  map 
interpretation.  Historical  geography  rapidly  leads  the  child  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  world  as  a  A\hole. 
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Talk  on  pictures  and  plans,  then  observe,  model,  and  draw  i)lan  of  the 

teachers  desk,  of  a  table,  or  of  a  pupil's  desk,  giving  much  practice  in 

representing  the  relative  positions  of  objects.     A  north 

and  south  line  should  be  ])laeed  on  each  maj).     Let  the 

maps  at  first  ))c  on  ])a[)cr  placed  on  desks  or  table,  with 

north  line  toward  the  north,  etc.     Then  hang  on  the  wall,  the  north  at 

the  top,  on  the  north  side  of  the  room;  afterwards  on  the  other  sides. 

Draw  a  map  of  the  school  room  with  objects  located;  of  the  school 
room  with  added  halls,  etc. 

Draw  a  plan  of  the  school  building,  with  added  yard,  etc.;  of  the 
school  building  with  the  streets  and  adjoining  buildings.  Draw  map  of 
city  block,  locating  the  school  and  the  home  of  the  pupil.  Draw  maps 
to  represent  some  parts  of  the  city  studied.  Draw  map  of  Stockton. 
Draw  to  represent  what  is  read  in  the  reading  lessons,  seen  in  pictures, 
or  modeled  at  the  sand  table.  Simple  drawing  to  scale.  J\Iodel  sand 
maps  of  the  school  room,  the  block,  the  city,  etc.  Much  of  the  work  sug- 
gested sliould  take  the  form  of  busy  work.     Practice  in  reading  maps. 

Eeferexce-s: 

Farnham's  Oswego  ]\Iethods  in  Geography. 

Long's  Home  Geography. 

Eedway's  Xatural  Elementary  Geography. 

Parker's  How  to  Study  Geography. 

Frye's  Child  and  Xature. 

King's  Methods  and  Aids  in  Geography. 

I\rc]\Iurray's  Special  Method  in  Geography. 

FOURTH  YEAR  GRADE. 

Develop  accurate  ideas  of  mile,  five  miles,  a  hundred  miles,  and  of 

hour,  day,  week,  month,  year,  as  units  of  thought.     Lead  pupils  to 

make  real  to  themselves  long  distances  by  translating 

Distance  .'  o 

them    into    units    of   time    in    connection   with    various 

modes  of  travel.     Connect  this  with  the  numljcr  work. 

Location  and  Review  work  of  preceding  grades.     Have  pupils  locate 

Direction.      places  mentioned  in  their  reading  and  other  lessons. 
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Continue  observations  on  position  of  the  sun.     Xote  changes  in  the 

weather  and  in  the  seasons.     Observe  different  amounts  of 

Natural         j^^^^  -^^  different  parts  of  the  day.     Observe  length  of 

Phenomena.     ^^_^^,^    -^^    different    seasons.     Note    direction    of    winds. 

The  weather  record. 

The  following  suggestions  on  soil  making  should  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  a  series  of  lessons. 

The  following  easily  obtained  material  should  be  had  for  this  work: 

1.  Eeninants  of  brick  worn  by  surf  or  stream  action;  pieces  of  new 
brick. 

2.  Broken  bottle  fragments  worn  smooth;  sharp  broken  glass. 

3.  Pelibles  variously  worn;  newly  broken  stone  of  a  similar  sort. 

4.  Pebbles  showing  uneven  wear. 

5.  Pieces  of  disintegrated  (or  weathered)  stone;  stone  with  fresh 
surface. 

6.  Eemnants  of  shells,  surf  worn;  fresh  shells. 

7.  Water  worn  sand;  sharp  sand. 

Present  for  the  pupils'  observation  samples  1  and  2.     State  where 

the  worn  pieces  were  found.     Let  the  pupil  infer  cause  of  wear.     Let 

him  observe  closely  the  amount  of  wear.     If  there  are 

orrasion.  gpecimens  enough  let  each  child  draw  fresh  and  worn 
pieces,  showing  contrast. 

Exhibit  specimen  3.  Discussion:  AVere  the  pebbles  always  pebbles? 
Were  they  always  their  present  size?  If  returned  to  where  found  will 
they  retain  their  present  size  and  form?  What  becomes  of  the  material 
they  lose? 

Exhibit  specimens  6  and  7.     Discuss. 

Will  still  water  grind  rock?  Will  pure  water  grind  rock?  What 
tools  does  water  carry  for  grinding  rock?  Conclusion:  Moving  water 
wears  rock. 

Experiment:  Dissolve  a  known  weight  of  salt  (or  other  easily 
soluble  rock)  in  water.  Heat  the  water  to  aid  solution.  Let  class  ob- 
serve the  water  to  be  still  clear.  Put  a  dro]i  or  two  on 
a  piece  of  glass.  Evaporate.  Examine  residue.  Evap- 
orate all  of  the  water  and  cause  residue  to  be  carefullv  weighed.     What 


*If  salt  is  used,  emi^loy  the  sense  of  taste  as  a  test  in  addition  to  the  experi- 
ment o;iven. 
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did  the  water  do  to  tlio  salt?  llow  imicli  salt  did  we  use?  How  imicli 
did  we  get  back?  Salt  is  a  kind  of  rock.  Conclusion:  Water  dissolves 
rock.     In  evaporating,  it  leaves  all  of  its  rock  behind. 

Experiment:    Exhibit  a  bottle  of  water  from  Mormon  Channel  (or 
any  other  stream).     Shake  the  bottle  so  that  the  sample  will  be  repre- 
sentative.    Allow  the  water  twenty-four  hours  to  settle. 
Transporta-     j^xamine  for  sediment.     Draw  off  the  water  and  secure 
*'°""  some  of  the  sediment.     Dry  it.     Observe  under  micro- 

scope.    Is  it  rock  material?     Conclusion:    Moving  water  carries  rock. 

If  possible,  compare  a  bottle  of  sea  water  with  a  bottle  of  river 
water,  showing  the  former  to  be  mainly  free  from  river  mud.  Tell 
children  about  deltas.  Show  some  on  map.  After  a 
Deposition.  ,]-^,^^^.^,j.  ^jj^^  deltas  may  be  found  in  the  school  yard  or  at 
the  road  side.  Many  wagon  loads  of  soil  are  taken  from  ^Mormon  Chan- 
nel bed  in  the  dry  season.  Yet  it  becomes  no  deeper.  Have  the  chil- 
dren ever  noticed  the  various  little  islands  there?  What  are  they  made 
of?  Are  they  always  the  same  in  shape?  Where  did  Mormon  Channel 
get  its  burden?  What  becomes  of  it?  liecall  the  bottle  of  river  water. 
What  happened  when  the  water  was  shaken  up?  When  it  was  allowed 
to  rest?  Where  do  rivers  make  their  deltas?  Conclusion:  Still  water 
deposits  its  burden. 

Facilities  for  freezing  not  being  available,  tell  children  how,  in  cold 
countries,  ice  cracks  the  water  pitcher  and  bursts  the  bucket  (by  taking 
up  more  room  than  the  vs^ater  did).  Mr.  Shaler  says  an 
iron  bomb,  filled  with  water  and  frozen,  will  burst.  In 
summer  water  soaks  into  crevices  of  rock.  In  winter  it  freezes,  pushing 
the  rock  apart  into  pieces.  These  pieces  fall  down  the  mountain  sides 
into  streams  where  "moving  water  wears  rock."  Conclusion:  Frost 
breaks  up  the  rocks. 

In  this  grade  a  general  picturesque  description  only. 
Glaciers.       p^^.^d  or  narrate  and  show  all  pictures  procurable. 
Show  iron  that  has  rusted  in  the  o])en  air.     Show  specimens  5.     In- 
ference:   Air,    or    something    in    it,    decays    rock.     Note    the    residue, 
sand.     Tell  class  how  the  wind,  also,  in  desert  places, 
cuts  away  the  rock,  using  sand  grains  for  chisels,  just 
as  water  does. 
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Siiniiiiary:  Water,  air,  and  frost  are  at  work  in  the  mountains, 
changing  rock  into  soih     The  streams  carry  it  to  the  valleys  and  leave  it. 

Stockton  is  a  city.  It  has  a  charter  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and 
a  city  conneil.  Compare  Stockton  with  other  places  in  the  county  of 
San  Joaquin.  Tell  class  of  Stockton's  population  and 
rank  among  Coast  cities,  naming  those  which  exceed  it 
faeograp  y.  -^^  ^-^^^^  Eeview  the  work  in  home  geography  as  outlined 
for  the  third  grade.  Tell  children  how  far  San  Francisco  is  from  Stock- 
ton; how  many  times  as  far  as  Lodi?  how  reached?  all  routes.  What 
railroad  takes  us' to  Sacramento?  To  the  East?  Los  Angeles?  Fresno? 
Modesto?  Find  out  what  the  children  know  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  the 
Santa  Fe^  the  Copperopolis,  and  the  Corral  Hollow  roads. 

After  taking  up  the  above  work,  develop  ideas  of  village,  town,  city, 
state,  country,  nation,  colony. 

Develop  the  idea  of  a  county.  Beginning  with  the  suburbs  (Fair 
Oaks,  Homestead,  Xorth  District),  and  with  such  portions  of  the  county 
as  any  of  the  pupils  may  have  visited,  take  up  such  topics  as  the  follow- 
ing: surface  and  drainage,  position  and  boundaries,  industries,  products, 
occupations,  lines  of  transportation,  rivers,  towns,  townships.  Make  a 
study  of  the  Avail  map  of  the  county  furnished  each  grade. 

*Elicit  lists  and  have  them  read  and  compared.  Wheat  (hay),  corn, 
oats,  barley.  Beans,  peas,  onions,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  turnips. 
Local  carrots,  parsnips,  tomatoes,  peppers.     Cucumbers,  musk- 

Produce,  melons,  water-melons.  Apples,  pears,  quinces,  peaches, 
plums,  apricots,  cherries,  prunes,  berries. 

Horses,  cows  (milk),  chickens  (eggs),  sheep  (wool),  pigs. 

Order  of  Study: 

1.  Procure  specimen. 

2.  Where  grown?     (Life  on  the  ranch.) 

3.  How  grown?     (Samples  examined  and  added  to  collection.) 

4.  How  shipped?  (Mode  of  packing.  Life  on  the  river.  Modes 
of  water  travel.) 

5.  Where  sold?     (The  city  merchant  and  his  store.) 

6.  How  used? 

7.  Written  work. 


*It  is  not  intended  that  this  list  shall  be  inflexible.     It  is  merely  suggestive. 
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Committees  of  ])Ui)ils  should  Ije  detailed  to  visit  the  ])laces  named 
and  secure  samples  of  material  and  render  an  account  of  visit  to  the  class. 

The  tlour  mills. 

The  tannery. 

The  woolen  mills. 

Local  'I'lie  cannery. 

Industries.       I'Ih'  harvester  works. 

The  iron  works. 

TJie  planing  mills. 

The  gas  works. 

Order  of  Studt: 

1.  Procure  any  samples. 

2.  Location  of  works. 

3.  Study  of  the  raw  material.     Its  source. 

4.  Study  of  the  product.     Its  use. 

5.  Process  of  manufacture. 

6.  "Written  Avork. 

The  river:    The  San  Joaquin,  elicit  direction  and  distance  from 
Stockton;  various  ways  of  reaching  it;  where  its  waters  come  from;  where 
they  go;  why  the  river  flows.     Take  the  class  to  the 
court-house  tower  and  in  the  scene  before  them  acquaint 
them  with  the  nature  of  a  map.     Find  ]\Iain  street,  Centre 
street,  Stockton  Channel,  Mormon  Channel,  San  Joaquin  river.     Sub- 
sequently have  pupil  model  in  sand  a  simple  map  showing  Stockton's 
position  relative  to  the  San  Joaquin.     After  modeling  the  map  it  should 
be  drawn. 

Develop  (by  questions*  as  far  as  possible)  the  following  ideas.  Use 
local  refe'rences  whenever  available.  A  collection  of  pictures  is  indis- 
pensable and  may  be  easily  procured  from  old  magazines,  etc.,  and 
mounted  for  preservation.  In  developing  this  work  the  teacher  should 
make  constant  use  of  the  blackboard  and  of  the  sand  table.  The  pupils 
should  also  model  and  draw  (map  and  picture)  all  land  and  water  forms 
studied. 


*The  art  of  questioning  lies  in  "questioning  the  subject  into  your  pupils  and 
then  questioning  it  out  again." — Paul  Hanus,  Harvard, 
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Eiver,  mouth,  source,  current,  bed,  upper  course,  lower  course,  ford, 
tributary,  creek,  brook,  spring,  rapids,  falls,  glacier,  lake,  underground 
lake,  dead  sea,  geyser. 

Delta,  swamp,  marsh,  flood  plain,  bank,  shore,  bluff,  talus,  basin, 
desert,  oasis,  plain,  forest. 

Mountain,  range,  system,  peak,  snow  peak,  pass,  volcano,  hill,  plateau, 
dune,  cave,  natural  bridge,  canyon,  ravine,  divide,  valley,  terrace. 

The  sea.  Elicit  the  name  of  our  nearest  ocean,  its  direction,  distance, 
ways  of  reaching  it;  tell  its  width,  the  lands  beyond  it,  duration  of  voyage 
across. 

Develop,  ocean,  sea,  gulf,  bay,  channel,  estuary,  strait,  harbor,  port, 
fiord,  iceberg,  tide,  salt  water,  marine  current,  horizon,  cloud. 

Coast,  cape,  promontory,  peninsula,  isthmus,  island,  archipelago, 
beach,  cliff,  sand  bar,  reef. 

Artificial  forms:  canal,  dam,  lock,  bridge,  dyke,  levee,  irrigating 
ditch,  Avell,  cistern,  artesian  well,  oil  well,  mine,  quarry. 

Abodes:  Elicit  comparison  between  our  dwellings  and  those  of  some 
other  people,  as  the  Indian,  Eskimo.  Materials,  construction,  skill  dis- 
played, comfort,  health,  taste. 

Eead  about  or  describe  igloo,  wigwam,  dugout,  various  types  of 
tropic  huts,  pueblo,  castle,  cottage,  mansion,  metropolitan  flats;  vessels, 
mines. 

As  drill  in  map  interpretation  have  pupils  locate  the  various  land  and 
water  forms  on  the  wall  maps  and  in  their  text -book. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  land  and  water  forms  King's  "Geo- 
graphical Eeader,  First  Book,"  should  be  taken  up  as  a  part  of  the  work  in 
reading. 

The   greater  part   of  this  work  is  to  be   drawn  from   the   sets   of 
Andrew's  "Seven  Little  Sisters,"  with  which  each  fourth  grade  is  sup- 
plied.    The  book  should  be  taken  during  the  period  de- 
'  _     '  ®       voted  to  supplementary  reading.  In  the  discussion  of  each 
' "  "little  sister"  the  following  topics  are  suggested :  journey  to 

her  home,  personal  appearance,  food,  clothing;  plant  and 
animal  life;  mode  of  life,  amusements,  occupations.  Locate  on  the  globe 
the  world-belt  in  which  the  home  is  located.     Make  a  free  use  of  pictures, 
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and  of  any  available  ornaments,  articles  of  dress,  utensils,  productions, 
etc.,  as  illustrating  ])liases  of  life  in  the  countries  studied.  Other  books 
should  V)e  suggested  by  the  teacher  for  home  reading  by  i)upils. 

During  the  second  term  prepare  for  the  text-l)ook  work  by  a  number 
of  oral  lessons  presenting  the  earth  as  a  whole.     By  the  use  of  the  globe 
The  Earth       gi'^'e  pupils  an  idea  of  the  form  and  size  of  the  earth;  of 
as  a  its  motions, — rotation  (day  and  night),  revolution  (year); 

Whole.  of  its  poles  and  equator;  of  the  zones.  Locate  the  conti- 
nents, oceans,  and  zones  on  the  glo1)e.  Use  the  globe  freely  in  all  the 
work.  It  is  especially  desirable  that  the  work  in  geography  be  closely 
correlated  with  the  course  in  history.  For  more  detailed  suggestions 
the  history  course  should  l)e  consulted. 

After  the  lessons  with  the  globe  make  a  study  of  the  hemispheres, 
using  the  wall  maps  and  the  maps  in  the  text  on  pages  30  and  31. 

After  a  study  of  the  earth  as  a  whole  complete  the  work  of  the  year 
by  taking  up  California,  following  the  state  text-book.  Map  questions, 
page  28,  text.  Locate  California  on  map,  page  46;  then 
California.  ^^  ^^^^^^^  p^^^  g-  r^^^  contents  of  pages  62  to  88,  in- 
clusive, are  to  be  taught,  not  as  a  mere  memorizing  for  purposes  of  recita- 
tion but  in  a  manner  calculated  to  reach  the  pupil's  memory  through  his 
interest.     The  following  plan  is  suggested: 

1.  Assign  a  topic  (including  the  portion  entitled  "For  Eeading"  and 
the  resume  '''For  Eecitation'').  2.  Next  day  require  the  substance  of  this 
reading  in  a  short  written  lesson,  occupying  a  portion  of  the  geography 
period.  3.  Devote  the  remainder  of  the  period  to  a  class  reading  and 
discussion  of  the  same  lesson. 

One  requisite  in  any  plan  is  that  the  place  (city,  mountain,  river), 
mentioned  in  the  text  shall  in  every  instance  be  located  on  the  map 
(page  63  or  page  82). 

The  pupil  should  draw  a  structural  map  after  studying  the  topic 
"Famous  Eesorts,"  pp.  67-70.  P.  74.  In  connection  with  the  various 
industries,  instances  local  to  Stockton  should  be  referred  to  and  de- 
scribed. P.  81.  Teacher  observe  remark  in  fine  print.  P.  83.  Map 
questions  studied  from  open  map. 
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Bv  comparison  develop  ideas  of  area  and  scale.     Connect  this  work 

closely  with  the  course  in  drawing  and  arithmetic.     As  a 

Representa-     pgy^g^y  draw  l)y  scale  a   plan  of  the  school  room,  the 

school  yard,  a   city  block,   Stockton,   showing  that  the 

maps  or  outlines  represent  a  surface  as  a  l)ird  would  see  it  from  above. 

Model  and  draw  the  map  of  California.     Train  the  pupils  in  making 
three  minute  sketches  of  the  map  of  the  state. 

Elementary  Geography,  State  Series,  to  page  34,  and 
'^^^^'  from  pages  62  to  68. 

References: 

Farnham's  Oswego  Methods  in  Geography. 

Long's  Home  Geography. 

Parker's  How  to  Study  Geography. 

King's  First  Book  (supplementary  reading  and  pictures). 

]\IcMurray's  Special  Method  in  Geography. 

Information  Reader,  Xo.  2.     (Bricks,  glass,  pottery,  etc.) 

Madam  How  and  Lady  Why.     (Chalk,  coral,  glacier.) 

Shaler's  First  Book  in  Geology.     (Soils,  stones,  erosion.) 

Geikie's  Geology. 

Geikie's  Physical  Geography.     (Glaciers,  streams,  erosion.) 

Laurie's  Food  of  Plants.     (Soil  and  air,  to  plant.) 

Greene's  Coal  and  Coal  Mines.     (Coal,  etc.) 

Seaside  and  Wayside,  No.  2.     (Mr.  Earthworm.) 

jMill's  Realm  of  Nature.     (General  reference.) 

Frye's  Child  and  Nature.     (Method  in  geography.) 

Fairbank's  Stories  of  Our  Mother  Earth. 

Redway's  Natural  Elementary  Geography. 

Tarr  and  McMurray's  First  Book,  Home  Geography. 

King's  Methods  and  Aids  in  Geography. 

FIFTH    YEAR    GRADE. 

THE  CYCLE  OF  WATER. 

I'our  a   few  drops   of  water  on  a   sheet  of  glass.     Expose   on  the 
window  sill,  preferably  in  the  sunlight.     Observe  in  fifteen  minutes  or 
so.     Class  tell  what  has  happened.     Soon  after  the  side- 
walk is  sprinkled  the  stones  become  dry.     Where  does  the 
water  go?     Wet  clothes,  hanging  on  the  line,  soon  become  drv.     The  tea- 
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kettle  boils  dry.  What  l)eooines  ol'  "steam''  from  a  locomotive?  AVe  say 
■svater  "dries  n}3."'  What  do  we  mean?  Conclusion:  The  air  takes  up 
water  in  an  invisible  form,  called  vapor. 

Breathe  on  hot  glass.  On  cold  glass.  Tell  what  difference  you 
notice.  Hold  cold  glass  over  boiling  water.  State  result.  There  are 
drops  of  water  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  ice  pitcher. 
*  Where  did  they  come  from?  Give  any  other  illustrations 
that  circumstances  make  possible.  The  moist  window  panes  in  a  hot 
room.  The  moist  glass  over  a  box  of  plants,  etc.  Whence  does  the 
moisture  come?  What  causes  it  to  form?  Conclusion:  AVater  vapor  is 
invisible.  Being  cooled,  it  condenses  into  visible  form.  Elicit  that  the 
clouds,  etc.,  are  such  moisture  and  are  so  formed. 

Children  describe  various  hills  they  have  seen.  Discuss  the  structure 
of  a  hill.  What  is  the  surface  soil  in  which  grass  and  trees  grow?  What 
The  Rain  kind  possibly  underlies  that?  And  that?  Etc.  The 
and  C'l'isis  '\^'ill  be  found  eager  in  conjecture  and  this  exercise 

The  River,  "^vill  not  be  mere  guessing  but  will  be  based  on  more  or 
less  vague  ideas  already  within  their  possession.  The  typical  series  in 
hill  stratification  may  be  regarded  as  mold,  sand,  gravel,  clay,  rock, 
although  the  reality  is  a  multiple  or  else  a  variation  of  this  sequence. 
The  teacher  should  draw  on  the  board  a  rough  cross  section  of  the  hill- 
side as  the  discussion  develops,  managing  to  secure  an  outcropping  of 
clay. 

Experiment:  Take  a  handful  each  of  sand,  mold,  and  clay.  Place 
them  in  a  row  in  a  i)an  or  on  a  board.  Fashion  each  into  a  rough  hollow. 
Place  in  the  pan  also  a  hollow  stone  (the  common  Indian  mortar  is  ex- 
cellent). Fill  all  four  hollows  with  water.  Class  observe.  Which 
showed  least  ability  to  hold  the  water?  Which  next?  Xext  day  ob- 
serve the  clay  and  the  stones,  noting  that  the  water  is  still  retained. 
Conclusion:  Sand  and  mold  are  pervious  to  water.  Clay  and  rock  ap- 
pear impervious. 

Eeturn  to  the  hill  study.  Suppose  a  rain  storm  on  a  hill.  Where 
does  the  water  go?  Elicit:  some  evaporates;  some  runs  off  the  surface; 
some  sinks.  How  far  does  it  sink?  Through  the  mold,  loam,  sand,  and 
gravel,  until  it  comes  to  the  clay  or  rock.  Then?  It  follows  the  slope 
of  the  clay  or  rock.  Until?  Until  the  clay  or  rock  comes  to  the  surface. 
When  the  water  comes  out  at  such  a  place  it  is  called?     A  spring.     Elicit 
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now  the  series:  spring,  brook,  creek,  river,  ocean.  Creeks  and  small 
rivers  are  tribntary  to  larger  rivers.  Lakes  instead  of  the  ocean  some- 
times receive  rivers. 

Summar}':  Water  evaporates  and  makes  clouds.  It  comes  back  as 
rain  and  reaches  the  ocean  throngh  the  rivers. 

On  the  sand  table  mold  a  river  basin.     Push  the  sand  out  into  any 

irregular  scoop  shape.     Indicate  the  river  and  its  tribu- 

e     iver      f.^^ies  by  laying  bits  of  white  string  (more  pliable  if  wet) 

*^'"'  or  sprinkling  lines  of  salt,  so  tliat  distant  pupils  may 

see.     Ask  pupils  to  locate: 

The  river  mouth. 

The  various  sources. 

The  tributaries. 

The  probable  region  of  springs. 

Develop  the  idea  of  there  being  adjacent  river  basins.  Ask  pupils 
to  trace  the  line  between  this  river  basin  and  the  neighboring  basins. 
This  line  we  call  a  divide,  or  water  parting.  Pupils  point  (out  of  the 
window)  to  the  western  divide  of  the  San  Joaquin  river  basin.  Point 
to  the  eastern  divide  of  the  San  Joaqviin  basin.  In  Avhat  river  basin  is 
Stockton?  "Who  knows  how  wide  it  is?  Is  the  mountain  itself  the 
divide?  How  wide  is  the  divide?  Class  draw  a  river  basin,  copying  the 
sand  map. 

The  material  in  Parker's  "How  to  Study  Geography,"'  pp.  13-23, 
suggests  to  the  teacher  a  systematic  Avay  of  teaching  this  topic.  Observe 
that  the  material  there  presented  is  for  the  teacher  and  is  not  adapted  for 
direct  presentation  to  the  pupil.  For  the  latter  purpose,  the  treatment 
should  be  made  more  picturesque.  Pictures  of  torrents,  falls,  islands, 
etc.,  ought  to  be  used  in  connection.  The  sand  table  is  almost  indis- 
pensable to  the  teaching  of  this  topic. 

In  elaborating  this  series  of  lessons,  consult  Frye  ("Child  and 
Natiu'e,"  pp.  26-70)  for  valuable  suggestions. 

Study  the  following  river  basins:  San  Joaquin-Sacramento,  Missis- 
sippi.    Model  and  draAv. 

Study  Stockton  as  a  whole  with  special  reference  to  its  location  and 
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its  advantages,     ^^'lly   is   Stockton  a  commericial  city?     Of  what  ad- 
vantaiiv    is    transijortation    In'    water?     What    raih'oads 
enter  Stockton?      In  wliat  ways  do  these  benefit  the  city? 
eograp  y.      ^yj^^.  ^^  Stockton  a  manufacturing  city?     Of  what  advan- 
tage are  manufactures  to  the  city?     Give  lessons  on  the  sources,  use,  and 
advantages  of  the  various  sources  of  power  available  in  Stockton  for 
manufacturing  purposes, — Tesla  coal,  natural  gas,  electricity,  petroleum. 
Why  is  Stockton  the  center  of  the  fiour  industry  of  the  State?     Where 
do  the  flour  and  much  of  the  wheat  go?     Why  was  the  cannery  located 
in  Stockton?     Of  what   advantage  will   it   he  to  the  city  and  county? 
Give  lessons  on  other  industries, — the  tannery,  the  woolen  mills,  the 
gas  works,  the  harvester  works,  the  foundries,  etc.     How  does  the  city 
secure  its  water  supply?     How  is  lighting  secured  l)y  the  city  at  night? 
Give  lessons  on  the  drainage  of  the  city.     How  is  the  sewage  disposed  of? 
By  the  use  of  the  globe  and  of  maps  of  the  hemispheres,  develop  ideas 
of  the  earth  as  a  whole, — its  form,  size,  motions,  axis,  poles,  equator, 
The  Earth       parallels,  meridians,  distribution  of  light  and  heat,  the 
as  a  horizon,  the  continents  (relative  size  and  position,  surface. 

Whole.  coast  waters,   princi])al  rivers  and   lakes,  countries  and 

chief  cities,  hot  and  cold  ])arts,  aninuil  and  ])lant  life,  races  of  men). 

Valuable  suggestions  for  this  work  will  be  found  in  Farnham's 
"Oswego  Methods  in  Geography,"  in  Frye's  ''Child  and  Nature,"  in  Red- 
way's  "Natural  Elementary  Geography,"  and  in  the  second  bulletin  of  the 
American  Bureau  of  Geography  (June,  1900). 

The  principal  wo.rk  of  the  grade  will  be  a  study  of  North  America 
Avith  chief  attention  to  the  United  States.     Study  picture,  page  17,  text. 
Elicit  |)osition  of  North  America  on  the  globe;  its  posi- 
tion    with     respect    to     South     America.     Piipil    place 
America.       pencil  point  on  California.     Zones,  page  25,  text.     De- 
velop zone,  making  use  of  the  picture  given.     Elicit  location  of  North 
America  as  to  zones;  as  to  hemispheres.     Pages  29  and  30,  text.     Trace 
equator,  tropic  circles,  Arctic  and  Antarctic  circles.     Tell  briefly  the 
meaning  of  parallel  of  latitude.     Elicit  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  same 
latitude  as  California.     QHvc  map  questions  on  page  29.     Pages  34  to  45, 
inclusive.     Refer  constantly  to  the  maps  on  page  35,  definitely  locating 
every    feature    mentioned    in    the    text.     Have    the    class    draw    North 
America  from   relief  or  sand   map.   indicating  the  four  slopes  of  the 
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primary  and  secondary  highlands  by  shading.  Having  finished  page  45, 
require  two  maps:  a  political  map  of  Xorth  America  locating  its  general 
political  divisions, — United  States  (including  Alaska),  British  America, 
Mexico,  Central  America,  with  Washington,  City  of  Mexico,  and  Ottawa, 
as  capitals;  and  a  map  of  the  western  hemisphere  showing  relative  posi- 
tion of  Xorth  America.  Pages  48  to  62,  inclusive.  Refer  constantly  to 
the  map,  page  40,  definitely  locating  features  mentioned  in  the  text. 
Have  pupils  draw  outline  map  of  the  United  States  and  locate  on  it  (from 
memory)  the  following  cities:  Xew  York,  diicago,  Philadelphia,  Bos- 
ton, St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Min- 
neapolis, Kansas  City,  Buffalo.  Study  them  as  markets  and  as  centers 
of  trade.  Having  finished  page  63,  require  two  maps:  a  product  map, 
co])ied  from  page  43,  and  a  political  map  of  the  United  States.  Pages 
88  to  94,  inclusive,  finishing  the  study  of  Xorth  America  for  this  grade. 

Eeview  the  work  on  California,  pages  62  to  88,  inclusive.  Eapid 
maj)  sketching  and  modeling  throughout  the  year.  The  supplementary 
reader  (King's  Second  Book)  is  intended  for  incidental  use,  particularly 
where  its  contents  prove  referential  to  the  geography  lesson. 

In  this  and  succeeding  grades  the  natural  interdependence  of  geog- 
raphy and  other  subjects  (but  more  particularly  history)  should  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind  by  the  teacher.  Pupils  should  be  trained  to  con- 
sult the  globe,  the  atlas,  the  wall  maps,  the  gazetteer,  the  encyclopaedia, 
when  any  unfamiliar  geographical  reference  is  met  with  in  any  of  their 
work;  they  should  be  thoroughly  drilled  in  the  ready  use  of  all  labor- 
saving  aids,  such  as  the  index  or  tal)le  of  contents,  the  key  to  pronunci- 
ation, etc. 

Text.  Elementary  Geography,  State  Series,  to  page  94. 

Kefkrexces: 

Farnham's  Oswego  Methods  in  Geography. 

Wiggin's  The  Story  Hour.     "Aqua."     (For  the  children.) 

Geikie's  Physical  Geography.     (Forms  of  water;  work  of  water.) 

Shalers  First  Book  in  Geology.     (Eiver  Basin.) 

Parker's  How  to  Study  Geography. 

Mill's  Realm  of  Xature.     (Helpful  on  all  topics.) 

Tarr's  Physical  Geography.     Chapter  YI.     (Water  Forms.) 

Frye's  Child  and  Xature. 

Redway's  Natural  Elementary  Geography.  '; 
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Fairbanks'  Stories  of  Our  Mother  Earth. 

Tarr  and  ]\Ie!Mnrray"s  First  Book.     Home  Geography. 

King's  Methods  and  Aids  in  Geography. 

SIXTH   YEAR  GRADE. 

Using  "Child  and  Xatnre"  (pages  SO  to  94),  as  a  guide,  direct  the  in- 
vesti.iiations  of  the  eliiklren  so  that  they  may  be  led  to  observe  for  them- 
The  Work       selves  the  forces  that  are  always  at  work  in  nature.     "The 
of  Water        oxperimciits,  as  well  as  the  observations,  should   Ije  so 
and  Air.        conducted  that  the  cliildren  may  discover  the  truth  by 
perceiving  the  relations  of  objects,  and  not  simply  hear  it  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  teacher."' 

A  series  of  lessons  should  be  planned,  giving  an  idea  of  the  earth  as  a 

whole, — its  shape,  revolution,  rotation,  size,  the  hemispheres,  latitude. 

The  Earth       the  seasons,  zones,  longitude;  the  sun;  the  moon,  eclipses; 

as  a  the  planets;  comets.     As  a  basis  for  this  work,  the  teacher 

Whole.         is  referred  to  Farnham's  "Oswego  Methods  in  Geograjihy"' 

(pages  63  to  85),  to  Frye's  "Child  and  Xature,"  to  the  second  bulletin  of 

the  American  Bureau  of  Geography  (pages  144  to  151),  and  to  the 

Geography  Xumber  of  the  Xew  York  Teacher's  Monographs   (June, 

1899). 

Tlie  princijial  work  of  this  grade  will  be  a  detailed  study  of  the 
])hysical  and  })olitical  geoo-raphy  of  Europe,  Asia,  South 
America,  Africa,  and  Oceania,  with  a  brief  review  of 
Xorth  America,  United  States,  and  California.    In  study- 
ing the  continents  in  all  grades  the  following  outline  should  be  followed: 
1.  Position.  (5.  Surface.     (Profiles      to      be 

a.  Relative.  drawn). 

b.  Latitude  and  longitude.  .^    ^y,,^.l,^  ^.j^-,^,^. 


1).  Iliizliland^ 


c.  Zones. 

d.  With  relation  to  oceans. 
Outline  (to  be  modeled  and  /  ^"^^  '^  ^'■^^^^^' 


sketched).  Primary      \    ^^^     l^'"^^*®' 

Coast  line.  .         ,        ^    ^^^  «^  ^^■^" 


a.  Coast  Ime.  „         .,        \    ^''''  '*^  " ''" 

b.  Projections.  ^^'^^^'^^      *^r      part- 

3.  Coast  waters.  '    '^'""^ 

4.  Xeighboring  islands.  c-  Lowla 

5.  Size  (by  comparison).  plain 
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?. 

Drainage. 

10. 

Countries. 

a.  System. 

1).  Important  rivers. 

c.  Lakes. 

11. 

People, 
a.  Characteristics. 

8. 

Climate. 

1).  Occupations. 

a.  Winds. 

I).  Temperature. 

12. 

Cities  (chief). 

c.  Moisture. 

13. 

Eoutes  of  trade. 

9. 

Productions. 

■     a.  Waterways. 

a.  Vegetable. 

b.  Animal. 

1).  Eailroads. 

e.  Mineral. 

14. 

Imaginary  tourneys 

For  further  suggestions  the  teacher  is  referred  to  Farnham's  "Oswego 
Methods  in  Geography"  (pages  99  to  107),  to  Frye's  "Child  and  Nature" 
(pages  123  to  200),  and  to  Eedway's  "Natural  Elementary  Geography." 
Modeling  and  rapid  map  sketching  should  be  continued  throughout  the 
year. 

In  connection  with  the  regular  work  in  geography,  the  geographical 
readers  furnished.  Carpenter's  "South  America"'  and  "Asia,"  should  be 
frequently  used. 

Elementary  Geography,  State  Series,  completed  and 

Text.  ■        1  *  ' 

reviewed. 

Eeferences: 

Farnham's  Oswego  Methods  in  Geography. 

Geikie's  Physical  Geography. 

Shaler's  First  Book  in  Geology. 

Parker's  How  to  Study  Geography. 

Mill's  Eealm  of  Nature. 

Tarr  and  ]\Ic]Murray's  First  Book.     Home  Geography. 

Frye's  Child  and  Nature. 

Eedway's  Natural  Elementary  Geography. 

King's  Methods  and  Aids  in  Geography. 

SEVENTH  YEAE  GEADE. 

This  work  is  in  part  a  review  of  fourth  grade  work.     The  course  in 

nature  study  for  the  grade  is  also  based  upon  a  study  of 
D  V  n  3.mi  c  ' 

the  forces  that  are  constantly  at  work  building  up  and 

wearing  away  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
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The  following  siict-iiiK'Hs  should  hu  provided  jor  the  work: 

1.  Kemiiants  of  brick  worn  l)y  surf  oi-  stream;  ])ieces  of  new  l)rick. 

2.  Remnants  of  bottles,  worn  smooth;  sliar})  glass. 

3.  Remnants  of  shells,  snrf  worn;  fresh  shells. 

4.  Pebbles  variously  worn;  newly  l)roken  stone  of  a  similar  sort. 

5.  Water  worn  sand;  sharp  sand. 

6.  Pieces  of  disintegrated   (or  weathered)  stone;  similar  stone  with 
fresh  surface. 

7.  Pebbles  sliowing  uneven  wear. 

WATER. 

Present  for  ])upils'  observation,  specimen  1.  State  where  the  worn 
brick  was  found.  Let  class  infer  canse  of  wear:  amount  of  wear. 
Study  s})ecimens  2,  3,  4,  and  .")  in  the  light  of  1.  ^lethod 
of  we^ir;  just  how  does  the  water  accom])lish  this  work? 
What  tools  does  it  use?  Examine  (i  foi-  sliar])  sand.  Try  to  explain 
uneven  wear  in  7.  Conclusion:  Gloving  water  wears  rock.  The  rock 
resists  according  to  its  liardness.  The  material  worn  away  1)ecomes  a 
weapon  tor  further  cutting.  Houlders  are  worn  to  pel)bles  and  these 
to  sand. 

Secure  a  bottle  of  water  from  Mormon  Channel  (or  any  other  stream). 
Shake  the  1)ottle  and  observe.     Allows  the  water  to  settle  for  twenty-four 
liours.      Kxamine    for    sediment.     Draw     otf    tlie    clear 
water  and  save  it.     Secure  some  of  the  sediment.     Dry 
it.     ()l)serve    under    microscope.     Is    it    rock    material? 
Read    al)out    River    Arno,    ]>.    14,    Shaler's    First    Book.     Conclusion: 
Moving  water  carries  rock  dust  in  sus])ension.    .Each  grain  is  a  tiny 
chisel,  driven  by  the  moving  water  against  all  obstacles  and  cutting  them 
away.     River  valleys,  blutfs,  and  sea  cliffs  are  so  made.     The  coffee- 
colored  Missouri.     The  "Yellow"  River  of  China. 

Recall  that  the  sediment  .settled  after  standing  for  some  hours.     Cast 

into  a  glass  jar  of  water  a  handful  each  of  clay,  sand,  gravel,  and  mold. 

Stir  thoroughly.     Allow  twenty-four  hours  for  settling 

and  observe.     If  jjo.ssilde,  compare  a  bottle  of  sea  water 

witli  one  of  river  water,  showing  the  former  to  be  mainly  free  from  river 

mud.     Each   season   teamsters   remove   great   quantities   of   soil    from 
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Mormon  Cliannel  bed.  Yet  it  becomes  no  deeper.  Have  a  conversation 
about  deltas.  "Plow  to  Study  Geography"  gives  some  interesting  facts. 
Where  do  rivers  build  their  deltas?  What  is  a  delta  made  of?  Find 
some  deltas  on  the  maps?  What  is  a  flood  plain?  See  pages  11-12,  text. 
Conclusion:  Still  water  deposits  its  burden.  The  heaviest  gravels  are 
laid  in  the  upper  river  courses.  The  finer  muds  are  carried  to  the  flood 
plains  and  deltas  and  sometimes  out  to  sea.  Lakes  are  filled  in  this 
way. 

Dissolve  a  known  weight  of  salt  in  water.  Heat  the  "water  to  aid 
solution.     Class  observe  the  water  to  be  clear  still.     Put  a  drop  or  two 

on    a    piece    of    glass.     Evaporate.     Examine    residue. 

p]vaporate  all  of  the  water  and  cause  residue  to  ])e  careful- 
ly weighed.  What  did  the  water  do  to  the  salt?  How  much  salt  did  we 
use?  How  much  did  we  get  back?  Salt  is  a  kind  of  rock.  Take  the 
clear  water  saved  from  previous  experiment.  Boil  it  away  in  a  smooth 
glass.  Residue  is  the  burden  held  in  solution.  Try  this,  if  possible, 
with  sea  water  also.  Cite  mineral  springs, — iron,  sulphur,  etc.  Con- 
clusion: Terrestrial  water  dissolves  rock.  It  is  al)le  to  dissolve  all  rock, 
some  faster,  some  more  slowly.  The  ]\Iammoth  Cave,  Kentucky,  is  an 
instance  of  water  having  dissolved  limestone.  The  Natural  Bridge, 
Virginia,  another.     Head  from  Shaler's  "P'irst  Book  in  Geology." 

Cite  the  saltness  of  the  sea.     C*ite  various   mineral 
Transporta-     j;.pj.ijjgg_     Conclusion:      Terrestrial  water  carries  rock  in 
solution. 

Cite  salt  beds,  the  remains  of  ancient  seas.     Cite  tufa  deposits  by 
geysers.     Cite    stalactitic     deposits    in    caverns.     Show 
^  ■      s])ecimens   if   procurable.     Conclusion:    Evaporation   re- 

claims dissolved  rock. 

Show  ])ictures  of  coast  scenery.     Cliffs  with  detached  rocks.     Cliff 
tunnels  and  bridges.     Shore  debris  from  the  cliff's.    Sliow 

c      f 

"   _  sliore  ])el)l)les.     Conclusion:    Surf  wears  away  the  cliffs. 

It  constantly  grinds  the  ])articles  smaller. 

Surf  Study  the  pictures  of  beaches  and  lagoons.     Conclu- 

Deposition.      sion:    Surf  builds  sand  bars  and  encloses  lagoons. 


*See  Jackman's  Nature  Study,  p.  8G. 
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Plants  as  rock  breakers.     Cite  "Aspects  of  the  Earth/'  p.  323;  Geikie's 

"Physical  Geograph}'/'  p.  182.     Exhibit  a  three-inch  kindergarten  cube, 

com])ose(l  of  twenty-seven  one-inch  cubes.     AVhat  is  the 

Vpfiptfitinti 

^  ■      area  of  its  surface?     Divide  the  cube  into  three  layers, 

1x3x3.  What  is  the  total  exposed  surface  now?  Divide  each  layer 
into  rows  of  3x1.  Wiiat  is  the  area  of  exposed  surface  now?  Divide 
into  twenty-seven  separate  cubes.  Amount  of  exposed  surface?  This 
dividing  of  the  cube  may  be  likened  to  the  breaking  of  rocks  1)y  plant 
roots,  frost,  etc.  The  new  surface  exposed  for  weathering  ever  increases 
in  compound  ratio.  Conclusion:  Roots  break  rock,  exposing  new  sur- 
faces to  decay.  The  rate  of  decay  increases  in  proportion  to  the  exposed 
surface. 

Cite  Tarr,  ]).  234:  "Aspects  of  the  Earth,"  p.  322;  "Food  of  Plants," 
Laurie,  showing  how  plants  convert  aerial  carbon  into 
Plant     ecay.     j^^,-)|(-|_     Conclusion:    Plant    decay    assists    rock    decay. 
Plants  make  soil  out  of  air. 

Burrowing  animals,  earthworms,  and  insects.    "Aspects  of  the  Earth," 

p.   321.     Conclusion:    Animals  leaven  the  soil  and  as- 

Animals.  •  j.  j-  •   4.        i- 

sist  disintegration. 

Limestone  dissolved  from  the  caverns  is  carried  by  the  rivers  to  the 
sea.  Microscopic  animals  build  their  shells  therefrom,  which,  in  im- 
mense quantities,  lay  an  ocean  floor  of  limestone.  "Realm  of  Nature," 
p.  160;  201-2.     Conclusion:    Limestone  dissolved  in  the  land  assumes 

living  forms  in  the  sea  and  in  turn  becomes  submarine  limestone. 

AIR. 

Show   weathered   and    fresh   rock    (specimen    5).     Cite   rusty   iron, 
gravestone,  ancient  temples.     Cite  "Realm  of  Nature," 
Corrosion.       pai-agraph  310.     "Aspects  of  the  Earth,"  page  302.     Con- 
clusion:   Air  (and  its  burdens)   decay  rock  surfaces.     The  insoluble* 
residue  is  usually  sharp  sand. 

Impact  of  the  raindrop.     "Aspects  of  the   Earth," 
Transporta-     ^^    g^.^      Conclusion:    Each   raindrop   displaces   a   little 
weathered  rock  and  delivers  it  to  the  nearest  rill. 


^Comparatively  insoluble. 
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Show  pictures  of  wind  sculpture.     Describe  sand  blast  (any  encyclo- 
paedia).    Cite  ''Realm  of  Nature,"'  page  232.     Conclu- 

Corrasion.  c      i  i    i  •    i  ^ 

sion:    Sand  laden  wind  wears  rock. 

Sand  dunes,  Iniried  forests,  etc.     Geikie's  '"Physical  Geography,"  p. 
100-2.     Tarr's  "Physical  Geography,"  p.   238.     Shaler's 
*^  "First   Book,"   p.    17.     Conclusion:    Wind   is   a   builder 

of  hills. 

HEAT   AXD   COLD. 


tion. 


In  the  absence  of  facility  for  experiment,  tell  class  how  water  pitchers 
and  buckets  are  burst  by  the  water  freezing.  The  expansion  is  of  im- 
mense force.  "An  iron  bomb,  filled  with  water,  sealed  and  frozen, 
would  burst." — Shaler.  "Eealm  of  Xature,"  paragraph  306.  Tarr,  P. 
234.  "Aspects  of  the  Earth/"'  305-6.  Conclusion:  Frost  helps  disinte- 
grate rock. 

.  Boulders  on  hill  sides,  expanding,  expand  downward  (by  reason  of 
gravity):  contracting,  contract  downward.  Eesult,  a  steady  creeping 
toward  the  base.  This  is  true  of  whole  hill  sides.  Cite  "Aspects  of  the 
Earth,"  p.  319.  Conclusion:  Hillsides  and  talus  slopes  are  constantly 
creeping  into  the  stream  beds. 

GLACIERS. 

Eead  to  class,  lesson  3,  Shaler's  "First  Book  in  Geology."  Follow 
with  glacier  study,  p.  16-17,  state  text-book.  Add  desirable  data  from 
Geikie.  Use  as  supplementary  reading,  "Madam  How  and  Lady  Why." 
"The  Ice  Plow." 

GRAVITY. 

Experiment:  Take  a  U  tube.  Pour  water  into  one  arm;  watch  the 
other.  Pupils  state  result.  What  caused  the  water  to  rise  in  the  second 
arm?  How  high  did  it  rise?  How  high  will  water  rise  in  the  spout  of  a 
teakettle?  In  a  well?  Make  a  statement  about  the  level  in  each  arm  of 
the  IT  tube.  Elicit:  Water  seeks  its  own  level  (or  its  equivalent). 
Why  does  the  San  Joaquin  river  flow?  Why  does  rain  fall?  What  two 
forces  act  when  a  bird  flies?  \^liy  does  a  cork  float?  Discuss  cause  of 
tides.  Conclusion:  Gravity  makes  the  rivers  flow.  Gravity  is  active  in 
every  phase  of  erosion.    Without  gravity  there  could  be  no  life.     Discuss. 
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Summary. 


forct:?. 


AGENTS. 


Gravity. 
Heat.  * 


Water. 


Air. 


f  Streams. 

I  Surf. 

J  Ice. 

]  Underground 

I  water. 

l^Rain. 

(  Carbonic  acid. 
<  Water  vapor. 
i  Wind. 


PROCESSES. 


Corrosion. 


Weathering. 
Solution. 


^r         X  i  Roots. 

Vegeta-  >  j   ■ 

^P  <;  Juices, 
tion. 


Animals. 


'  Carbon. 

\  Borings. 
(  Castings. 


f  Stream  cutting. 
I  Cilacial  cutting. 
Corrasion.<(  Wind  cutting. 
I  Impact  of  rain, 
l^  Rending  by  frost. 

Sapping.     \  Action  of  gravity. 


^Surface  streams. 
Underground 

streams. 


Transpor-^  (llaciers 

tat  KM"!  »      _         - 


tation. 


Rain  drops. 
Sapping. 
^Creeping. 


As  a  written  review,  pu])ils  tell: 

1.  The  relation  of  each  force  named  to  earth  processes. 

2.  The  erosive  and  constructive  action  of  eacli  agent  named. 

3.  The  definition  of  each  of  the  processes  named. 

The  work  given  in  the  sixth  grade  on  the  eartli  as  a  wliole  sliould  be 

extended  and  reviewed.     As  a  result  of  this  work,  tlie  ])upils  should  be 

The  Earth       '^hle  to  interpret  intelligently  any  map  or  globe  and  to 

as  a  ^i^t^  f^"y  ordinary  geographical   terms.     Time,  true  and 

Whole.  standard,  shouhl  be  taught  in  connection  witli  aritlimetie. 

For  a  fuller  outline  of  the  work,  reference  is  made  to  Farnham"s  "Oswego 

Methods  in  Geography"'  (pages  03  to  9(5),  to  Frye's  "Child  and  Xature,"' 

and  to  Redway's  "Advanced  Geography"  (])ages  5  to  43). 

General  commerce  and  chief  commercial  centers  of  the  world:    Lon- 
don and  Liverpool;  Xew  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Antwerp,  Marseilles, 
Commercial      ^y.^..^^^    Alexandria,    Calcutta,    Tokio,    Melbourne,    Rio 
Geography.      j.^„pij.o.  exports  and  imports  of  the  United  States  (teach 
the  exports  and  imports  of  other  countries  chiefly  in  their  relation  to 
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the  exports  and  imports  of  the  United  States);  minor  commercial  centers 
of  the  United  States  and  Europe;  routes  of  commerce  (study  a  few  of  the 
most  noted;  modes  of  transportation  on  hind  and  on  water  (confine  the 
fuller  study  of  land  transportation  to  a  few  of  the  most  important  rail- 
road routes  of  the  United  States).  Study  carefully  the  commerical  im- 
portance of  the  Suez  Canal,  a  canal  across  Nicaragua,  the  inland  water 
routes  of  the  United  States,  the  Hudson,  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Delaware; 
the  lake  route  to  the  Northwest,  including  the  Detroit  and  Chicago 
rivers.  In  this  work  pay  especial  attention  to  countries  connected  com- 
mercially with  Stockton,  with  California,  and  with  the  United  States. 
For  a  fuller  outline  the  teacher  is  referred  to  King's  '■'Methods  and  Aids 
in  Geography,"  pages  343  to  384. 

Tlie  princijial  work  of  this  grade  will  be  a  thorough  review  of  North 

America,  the  United  States,  and  California.     After  taking  up  North 

America,    following    the    outline    for    continental   study 

given  in  the   sixth  grade,  take  up  the   United   States. 

Draw  North  America  and  the  United  States  as  Avholes, 

then  by  sections,  locating  states  and  cities  by  free,  rapid  drawing. 

The  "Natural  Advanced  Geography"  should  1)e  freely  used  for  added 
material.  Cari)enters  '"North  America"  is  to  be  read  in  connection  with 
the  above  work. 

Text.  Advanced  Geogra])]iy,  State  Series. 

References: 

Farnhanr's  Oswego  ]Methods  in  Geography. 

Geikie's  Physical  Geography. 

Shaler's  First  Book  in  Geology. 

Parker's  How  to  Study  Geography. 

Mill's  Eealm  of  Nature. 

Tarr  and  McMurray's  First  Hook.     Home  Geography. 

Tarr  and  ]\fc]\lurray's  Second  Book.     North  America. 

Frye's  Child  and  Nature. 

Redway's  Advanced  Geography. 

King's  Methods  and  i\ids  in  Geography. 


HISTORY 

HISTORY 
CIVICS 


HISTORY. 


The  greatest  teacher  of  inaiikind   is  man.     History,  the  record  of 

mankind,  l)ecomes  the   logical   teacher   of   man.     Success   and   failure, 

causes  and  results,  are  on  every  ])affe  of  history;  the  les- 
The  ^   1    r< 

sons  of  a  character,  either  good  or  evil,  may  he  plainly 

read.     These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why,  all  over  the 

nation,   tiiere  has  come  the  demand   that  the  children 

shall  learn  to  know  history.     It  is  the  great  teacher  for  the  individual, 

the  nation,  the  race. 

The  lives  of  great  men  and  women  are  a  study  of  character;  they  otfer 
exceptional  ojiportnnities  for  the  moral  education  so  necessary  for  our 

hoys  and  girls.  Direct  moral  instruction  is  almost  impos- 
^    ^        sihle  in  our  schools,  but  the  truths  taught  by  the  lives 

of  real  people  are  unquestionable.  Through  history  the 
far-reaching  laws  of  existence,  the  causes  and  results  of  events  in  the  life 
of  an  individual  or  of  a  nation,  are  easily  interpreted  by  the  children, 
frequently  with  lasting  results  upon  their  own  lives.  Citizenship  in  our 
own  country  is  made  more  valuable  by  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  other  lands;  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  really  broad 
statesman  is  also  a  deep  student  of  history. 

It  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  liest  results  of  history  training  and 

knowledge  from  the  study  of  only  our  own  country.     Modern  history  is 

so  complex  that  a  child  cannot  trace  out  in  it  the  un-- 

Complexity      erring  law  of  cause  and  effect  as  he  can  in  the  simpler 

of  history  of  ancient  nations.     Moreover,  a  perspective  view 

History.        down  a  number  of  centuries  subdues  or  entirely  hides 

confusing  details,  and  throws  into  bold  relief  the  broad 

principles  that  have  meant  the  making  or  the  destruction  of  a  country. 

A  child  can  see  very  readily  that  the  growing  corruption,  luxury,  and 

vices  of  Rome  were  important  reasons  for  the  fall  of  the  city;  it  would 
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be  impossible  to  draw  tlie  same  lesson  for  the  child  from  the  modern 
history  of  any  nation.  The  details  of  modern  occurrences  hide  the  great 
trend  of  events. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  treat   history  as  a  serious  study  before  tlie 
seventh  year  in  school:  but  a  large  amount  of  knowledge  and  training 
can   and    should   be   gained   before   that   time.     This   is 
^  accomplished  l)y  a  lil)eral  use  of  stories,  told  or  read  to 

the  child  in  the  first  years  of  school,  and  read  by  the 
pupil  himself  so  soon  as  he  is  old  enough  to  enjoy  books.     The  knowledge 
to  be  gained  from  these  stories  is  largely  of  the  culture  element,  or  it 
belongs  to  the  great  foundation  of  general  information  so  im])ortant  for 
n  well-balanced,  educated  life.     The  training  is  various:    language  he- 
comes  more  cultured  by  reading  and  by  oral  and  written 
reproductions;  system  is  developed  by  the  use  of  outlines 
^'       in  analyzing  a  period  or  a  topic;  power  over  books  is 
gained  by  the  reading  that  is  encouraged  in  the  lower  grades  and  re- 
quired in  the  upper  ones;  judgment  is  quickened  by  the  discussions  that 
are  a  part  of  well  ordered  recitations. 

In  the  lower  primary  grades,  history  and  literature  stories  are  not 
always  differentiated.     The  folk  tales  that  form  a  begin- 
Correlation      ning  in  literature  often  serve  the  same  purpose  in  history; 
of  the  same  is  true  of  such  poems  as  Horatius,  or  of  the 

History         story  of  William  Tell.     The  history  element  is  more  pro- 
and  nounced  in  stories  of  Washington  and  Franklin.     The 

Literature,      purpose  of  jiresentation  is  two-fold,  patriotism  and  char- 
acter growtli. 

Xo  attempt  should  be  made  to  teach  consecutive  iiistory  in  the  first 
three  grades.     Hence  the  stories  are  not  on  consecutive  topics,  but  are 

increasing      grouped  around  holidays,  or  present  stories  of  real  people. 

Differentia-  ]M()re  topical  arrangement  is  found  in  the  third  grade, 
tion.  where  several  months  are  devoted  to  the  stories  that  de- 

velop one  line  of  thought,  as  the  stories  from  the  Bible,  or  those  concern- 
ing inventors.  The  ])resentation  becomes  still  more  continuous  in  the 
higher  grades;  outlines  are  used  for  analysis  and  to  gain  a  clear  view  of 
a  complete  topic;  ma])s  and  tlie  globe  are  in  constant  use:  note  books 
become  a  feature  of  the  studv. 
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Throughout  the  eiglit  years  of  the  elementary  school  course  there 

are  constantly  kept  in  mind  the  following  aims:    famili- 

""^  arity  with  well-known  stories  of  history;  a  comparative 

°  basis  for  future  citizenship;  mental  training;  improve- 

Course.  ,  •  -,■  -,  ^ 

nient  in  reading  and  hmguage. 

FIEST  YEAR  GRADE. 

September:  A  talk  about  California,  the  state  in  which  we  live;  also 
some  conversations  concerning  the  change  in  conditions,  duties,  and 
control  in  passing  from  the  home  to  the  school. 

October:    The  story  of  Joseph. 

Xovember:    Tlianksgiving  Day. 

December:      Christmas. 

January:    Moses. 

February:    Boyhood  of  AVashington. 

March:    Benjamin  Franklin. 

April:    Hiawatha  (see  outlines  in  literature). 

May:    Hiawatha  (see  outlines  in  literature). 

June:    Retelling  of  any  of  the  stories  told  earlier  in  the  year. 

The  history  stories  are  presented  in  the  same  general  way  as  are  the 
literature  stories.  They  are  told  by  the  teacher,  aided  by  pictures  and 
blackboard  drawings.  Reproductions  follow  the  narra- 
tion, all  pupils  being  held  responsible  for  some  reproduc- 
tion. Xari'ative  drawing  and  sand  modeling  by  the  pupils  are  methods 
of  reproduction.  Short  topics  should  be  given,  and  pupils  encouraged 
to  tell  ;i  cnnipleti:^  ^tory,  unaided  by  questions. 

SECOXD   YEAR    GRADE. 

September:  Short  stories  of  early  days  before  California  was  a  state. 
Admission  Day  treated  as  the  birthday  of  California,  when  it  became  a 
member  of  the  family  of  states, — our  nation,  the  United  States.  Geo- 
graphical talks  on  California,  to  intensify  the  knowledge  already  gained 
about  its  great  extent  and  diversity  of  scenes  and  climates.  Talks  on 
the  governor  of  the  state,  his  name,  his  official  residence  at  the  state 
capital  and  other  points  of  general  interest,  comprehensible  to  children 
of  this  srade. 
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October:    Columbus. 

November:    Thanksgiving  stories. 

December:    Cliristmas  story. 

January:    Horatius  (see  outlines  in  literature). 

February:    Washington. 

March:    William  Tell  (see  outlines  in  literature). 

April:    Hiawatha   (see  outlines  in  literature). 

May:    Hiawatha  (see  outlines  in  literature). 

June:    Hiawatha  (see  outlines  in  literatiire). 

Tell  the  story  of  Admission  Day,  considering  it  the  birthday  of  Cali- 
fornia.    Use  the  wall  map  to  show  the  location  of  ]\Iexico  and  explain 
that  California  was  formerly  a  part  of  Mexico.     Tell  the 
stor}^   of  raising  the   American  flag  for  the   first  time. 
^"  Say  little  or  nothing  about  the  gold  excitement,  as  it  is 

preferable  in  this  grade  to  center  the  thoughts  around  a  clear  conception 
of  the  transition  in  California  from  Indian  life  to  the  rule  of  the  white 
people,  from  Mexican  control  to  statehood  as  one  of  the  United  States. 
Have  some  commemorative  exercises  September  9th.  Use  American 
flags,  not  the  bear  flag. 

Illustrate  the   motherhood   of  the   state  by   comparisons   with   the 

family.     Speak  first  of  the  affections  then  of  the  duties  in  the  family, 

The  Family      existing  mutually  between  j^arents  and  children.     Then 

and  treat  our  state  in  a  comparative  way:    parents  furnish 

The  State,      food — California  is  a  great  stretch  of  land  on  which  life 

producing  products  are  raised;"  parents  clothe  us — the  state  gives  us 

opportunity  for  employment  by  which  we  earn  the  money  to  buy  our 

clothing;  we  obey  our  parents — Ave  obey  the  state. 

By  questions  draw  from  the  children  all  that  you  can.     Do  not  nar- 

I'ate  except  for  making  connections  in  thoughts,  or  to 

Individual       ^  .,.        .       mt    ,"  ,  •   ■     i  ^.i         i  x 

(leejien  interest.      I  hat  is,  awaken  some  original  thought 
Thought.  ,,      ■,.,,■, 

**  in  the  little  ones. 

Tell  the  story  of  the  boyhood  of  Columbus  and  of  his  a])peal  to 

Queen  Isabella.     Shorten  the  story  of  his  discovery  of  America  into  a 

few  facts  about  the  voyage  across  the  ocean,  the  dangers 

encountered,  and  the   Indians  found  on  the  American 

islands. 
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Ill  the  narration  proserve  the  lite,  motion,  action,  of  the  characters. 
I'so  the  dramatic  element  of  the  story  in  narration  and  in  roi)roduetion, 
Tlie    })U])ils   enjoy   greatly   acting   out    portions    of   the 
ramatic        stories,  in  even  the  simplest  way.     Fixing  a  flag  lirmly 
n  erest.        ^^^  ^^^  imaginary  island  will  represent  clearly  how  Co- 
lumbus took  possession  of  the  new  lands  for  Spain. 

Horatins  is  taken  from  Macaulay's  "Lays  of  Ancient  Eome.'"'     The 

pupils  will   easily  learn  many  extracts  from  the  poem.     In  the  first 

narration  Ijy  the  teacher  ])reserve  many  of  the  expres- 

ora  lus.        sions  and  lines  and  even  whole  stanzas  of  the  poem  in 

the  words  of  Macaulay.     lie  lias  told  the  story  more  effectively  than  it 

can    he   rendered    in    any    ])ara]")hrasing.     ]\Iany    stanzas 

Omission.       ^^^^^^^  1^^  omitted  entirely,  the  thread  of  the  story  being 

carried  by  the  teacher's  pictures,  orally  or  with  chalk. 

The  ]n-inci]ial  objects  in  giving  these  stories  to  children  is  training 
for  habits  of  thought,  work,  and  life:  awakening  inter- 
History  ^_^j.   j^_|   ^j^g  world   around   us;   collecting  important   his- 

torical material. 


Aims. 


THIRD    YKAIJ    GEADE. 

September:  A  fuller  view  of  the  state  than  has  been  gained  in  the 
first  and  second  grades. 

October:    The  story  of  Abraham. 

Xovember:    The  story  of  Joseph. 

December:  Christmas  stories,  based  on  Andrea  Hofer"s  ''C'hild's 
Christ  Tales." 

January:  Local  history:  stories  of  early  inhabitants,  especially 
Ca]itain  AYeber;  crossing  the  plains:  ]iioneer  life:  founding  of  Stockton; 
descriptions  of  old  portions  of  Stockton. 

February:  Al)raham  Lincoln,  from  the  "True  Story  of  Abraham 
Lincoln"  by  Elbridge  Brooks. 

Afarch:  The  newspaper,  printing  and  its  inventors, — Coster  and 
Gutenberg. 

April:    The  telegraph  and  the  ocean  cable,  Morse  and  Field. 

^fay:  Memorial  Day  remembered.  Local  history:  stories  of  Grid- 
ley  and  ITazelton. 

June:    Flair  Dav  with  stories  of  Washiufrton  and  the  flag. 
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The  state  in  its  relation  to  the  individual  is  so  abstract  a  conception 
that  the  teaehei*  can  not  ex]iect  to  develop  a  knowledge  of  its  political 
nature.  l*upils  can,  however,  be  given  a  very  clear  view 
of  the  state  geographically;  the  government  as  repre- 
sented by  the  governor  and  the  ca])ital  city:  the  reception  of  California 
into  the  Union,  by  celebration  of  its  '"birthday"  on  Admission  Day;  the 
connection  of  the  state  with  important  legal  acts,  by  showing  the  chil- 
drt'U  the  seal,  the  "signature"  of  the  state  on  such  legal  papers  as 
diplomas  from  the  State  Normal  or  the  University;  or  l)y  the  payment  of 
taxes;  or  the  fact  that  our  schools  are  partially  supported  by  the  state, 
Tlie  government  idea  to  l)e  conveyed  to  the  children  is  that  the  state 
is  a  great  institution  overshadowing  local  institutions. 

The  story  of  the  admission  of  California  to  the  United  States  should 
he  more  fully  developed  than  in  the  first  and  second  grades.     (Consult 
Admission       the  outlines  for  these  grades.)     Use  the  wall  maps  to 
Day.  show   the    ])osition    of  the   I'nited    States   and    Mexico, 

lio.ve  the  map  on  the  north  wall,  if  possible,  so  that  the  first  impressions 
of  east  and  west  on  the  maj)  may  correspond  with  the  reality.  Tell  the 
story  of  the  first  raising  of  the  American  flag  and  speak  of  the  Avar  with 
Mexico;  make  a  simple  study  of  the  discovery  of  gold  and  the  rush  of 
people  to  California.  ]\rake  the  four  steps  concrete  by  centering  each 
one  around  some  person;  the  war  with  Mexico,  with  Santa  Ana  or  some 
Mexican  veteran;  the  raising  of  the  flag,  with  Commodore  Sloat,  Fre- 
m->nt,  or  Stockton;  the  finding  of  gold,  with  Captain  Sutter  and  James 
^Marshal;  the  formation  of  the  state,  with  Admission  Day,  September  9th. 

liave  a  simple  government  lesson  by  talking  over  some  of  the  most 

ele-.iientary  phases  of  state  government.     Begin   with  the  family,  the 

affection  existing  there,  the  duties,  the  necessity  of  ohedi- 

Government.  x       aj>^  ^  x         x  ^-        i    x 

ence  or  government.     After  a  pleasant,  instructive,  but 

very  simple  lesson  on  family  relations  and  the  mutual  help  and  duties 
there,  treat  the  school  in  a  similar  way.  Show  the  lu'oader  opportuni- 
ties, the  necessity  for  a  stricter  discipline,  and  the  child's  place,  duty, 
and  benefits  in  the  school  government;  show  how  self  government  by  the 
child  is  a  high  form  of  school  goA^ernment.  The  third  step  for  this 
grade  is  the  state,  with,  ])erhaps,  a  passing  mention  of  the  city  govern- 
ment.    The  concrete  symbols  of  the  state,  by  which  the  child  may  be  led 
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to  give  it  a  personality,  are  the  governor,  tlie  capital  at  Sacraim-nto, 
paying  taxes,  the  state  seal,  which  may  he  called  the  signature  ot  the 
state. 

Make  the  topics  very  simple;  develop  them  as  largely  as  possihh-  hy 

questions;  lead  the  child  to  feel,  (1)  his  own  personality 

in  these  pnhlic  matters,  or  interest,  affection,  patriotism; 

Personal        ^.,^  ^|^^,  necessity  of  heing  one  of  many,  or  social  duties; 

Elements.       ^^^  touch    his    aesthetic    nature   hy    some   Hag   drill    on 

commemorative  exercises  for  Septemher  9th. 

The  Bihle  stories  are  introduced  as  a  ]">art  of  recorded  history.     Tliey 

should  be  treated   as   history,   excei)t  tliat   their   closer  relation   with 

Christendom  is  made  clear,  the  fact  that  they  relate  the 

Bible  Stories,  ij^^gij^j^ii^g^  of  a  ijeii^f  jj-,  one  God.     Placed  in  October 

and  Xovembcr  they  are  a  preparation  for  the  Christmas  story  in  Decem- 
ber. 

Abraham  should  be  the  center  for  teaching  primitive  homes  and 

industries.     Joseph  will  illustrate  the  growth  of  wealth  and  intercourse 

with  foreign  nations  in  addition   to  the  pleasing  story 

Primitive        element  so  fascinating  to  children.     The  brief  portion 

of  the  story  told  the  children  in  the  first  grades  can  be 

reviewed  and  fitted  into  its  proper  ])lace  in  the  whole.     Both  stories,  as 

well  as  the  narrative  about  Moses,  in  January,  should  be  connected  with 

the  Christ  story  at  Christmas  time.     Choose  the  dramatic  incidents  and 

set  them  off  with  details,  but  omit  the  details  connecting  thoughts,  as 

they  only  confuse  the  children. 

The  story  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  read  from  Ell)ridge  Brooks'  "True 

Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln."'     The  last  third  of  the  book  is  rather  too 

heavy  for  ])U])ils  of  the  third  grade,  l)ut  its  substance  can 

Lincoln.         ^^^  ^._*j^^  ^._^^,^,  brieily.     P(n-tions  relating  to  the  Civil  AVar 

and  to  the  death  of  Lincoln  are  of  deep  interest  to  the  children  and 

should  be  given  them  either  from  Brooks'  story  or  from  other  sources. 

Precede  the  study  of  printing  by  observation  lessons  on  the  modern 

newspaper,  how  it  is  distributed  in  the  morning  or  the  evening;  how 

The  news  is  collected,  foreign  and  domestic;  how  the  paper 

Newspaper,     is  printed;  visit  a  printing  office;  use  in  the  class  a  toy 

press.     Lead   the   children   into   earlier   conditions   before   there  were 

newspapers  or  books,  then  discuss  the  im])ortance  of  printing  and  learn 
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ab'-^nt  its  inventors,  (iutenl)oro-  and  Coster.  Tlie  teleirraph  and  the 
oaiOe  are  natnral  outgrowths  from  the  newspaper  and  are  eagerly 
studied  hx  the  chihlren  as  are  also  In-ief  l)iogTaphies  of  their  inventors. 

The  lives  of  .inventors  are  usually  good  character  studies.     The  perse- 
severance  and  frequent  self-deprivation  necessary  to  such 
Character       ;^  lino  of  work,  combined  with  the  use  and  brilliancy  of  a 
Studies.         successful   result   are   excellent   lessons   for  little   folks. 
There  should  1)e  no  moralizing;  let  the  children  discuss 
conditions  and  help  them  to  see  causes  and  results. 

The  local  history  studies  are  especially  delightful  to  the  children. 
Sei  them  to  investigating:  hunt  out  old  portions  of  Stockton;  interview 
friends  and  acquaintances  on  pioneer  experiences;  bring 
Local  History.  -^^  ^^|^|  letters:  rouse  an  interest  in  the  home  city.  The 
teacher  must  carefully  simplify  and  systematize  the  material  brought  in 
by  the  pupils.  JDraw  a  map  of  Stockton  and  locate  the  principal  places 
mentioned  during  the  studies  of  the  last  few  months. 

The  pupils  should  write  frequent  but  short  papers  on  topics  chosen 
from  the  subjects  studied. 

FOUETII   YEAR    GEADE. 

.Septenil)er:  James  Watt  and  George  Stephenson  and  the  steam 
eniine. 

October:    Eobert  Fulton  and  the  steamboat. 

November:  'The  woolen  mills  in  Stockton  and  early  methods  of 
weaving. 

Decemljer:    Bible  story  of  David. 

January:    Edison  and  electricity. 

February:  The  connection  of  Stockton  by  rail  and  by  water  with 
other  ])arts  of  the  state.  Geographical  stud}'  of  California  from  wall 
maps.     Docas:    read  to  "Tlie  Sweat  House." 

March:    Docas,  to  Part  11. 

April:    Docas,  Parts  II.  and  III.,  condensing  somewhat. 

May:    Tales  of  Discovery,  Part  I.,  to  Alarcon  and  the  Colorado  Eiver. 

June:    Tales  of  DiscoA^ery,  Parts  III.,  TV.,  and  Y. 

The  study  of  inventors  is  Ijased  upon  the  conditions  in  Stockton,  one 
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object  being  to  interest  and  instruct  the  children  in  the  industries  of  r-ur 
own  city.     Visits  should  be  made  to  some  of  tliese  indus- 
Stockton        tries,  otliers  can  l)e  observed  on  the  streets  or  Ijy  in-li- 
Indu8trles.      ^..^i^^.^j  pupils.     The  map  of  Stockton  should  be  drawn 
frequently  by  every  pupil,  at  lirst  to  scale  and  under  instructions;  then 
freely,  from  memory.     The  ])rincii)al  streets  and  buildings,  the  parks, 
railroads,  street  car  lines,  and  waterways  should  be  located.     Lead  the 
pupils  to  observe  the  inventions  studied.     The  steam  engine  is  seen  by 
every  child,  yet  few  can  mention  without  observation  differences  between 
the  stationary  engine  and  the  locomotive,  or,  at  first,  distinguish  their 
uses.     When  these  observations  of  every  day  machines  arc  followed  by  a 
study  of  their  inventors,  there  enters  into  the  child's  mind  a  new  concep- 
tion of  the  importance  and  ditficulties  attending  the  luoduction  of  our 
necessities  of  life. 

The   Chri^^tmas  month  has  a  Bible  story  for  its   central  thought. 

There  should  be  built  up  into  the  beginning  of  the  story 

Christmas       ^^^  p.^^.j^-,  .^  ,^^,j_^^.  t.ii^,,i^ological  review  of  the  other  Bible 

stories  given  in  the  first  three  grades. 

In  the  history  of  California,  wliich  is  the  central  thought  of  the 
stories  for  the  last  lialf  of  the  year,  there  must  be  made  first  the  connec- 
tion betwen  the  city  and  the  state.     This  is  done  Ijy  the 

a  I  or  ma.  ^^udy  of  the  railroads  and  the  waterways  by  means  of 
which  we  go  from  Stockton  to  other  parts  of  California  or  to  more  distant 
places.  Then  there  are  give}i  stories  of  the  early  history  of  California. 
Docas  recounts  the  life  of  the  Indians  in  their  ])rimitive  state,  showing 
the  changes  brought  to  many  of  the  Indians  by  tlie  coming  of  the  Span- 
iards. This  is  accompanied  by  a  brief  account  of  life  at  tlie  missions, 
ty])if1cd   liy   tlie   Santa   Clara   ^Mission.     Tlie   adventures 

Periods  ,^^^j  e.\i)lorations  of  the  white  ]ieople  are  then  narrated  in 
°  tlie    "Tales    of    Discovery,""    read    during   the    last    two 

s  "Story.  j,^,)„ths.  This  book  should  be  accompanied  by  careful 
map  work  that  makes  clear  the  general  lines  of  travel,  without  dwelling 
on  their  details.  The  route  of  Columbus,  the  search  of  Ponce  de  Leon 
for  the  fountain  of  youtli,  tlie  wanderings  of  Ca1)eza  de  Vaca  westward 
to  Mexico,  should  all  be  traced  on  the  map  of  the  world,  while  the  efforts 
of  earlier  adventurers  to  find  India  by  sailing  west  should  be  traced  on 
the  jrlobe. 
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The  teaclier  ninst  keep  well  in  mind  that  these  stories  are  read  for 
the  interest  that  they  may  awaken  in  historical  subjects;  consequently, 

Interest  although  there  are  frequent  oral  and  written  reproiluc- 
jn  tions,  there  should  be  no  wearisome  drills  in  order  to 

Reading.  memorize  dates,  names,  and  routes.  Such  treatment 
would  defeat  the  primary  object  of  the  course, — the  acquirement  of  an 
intelligent  interest  in  history. 

FIFTH   YEAR   GRADE. 

Stories  of  United  States  historj^,  based  on  Eggleston's  "'"'First  Book 
in  American  History";  Montgomery's  '"Beginner's  American  History," 
and  Dodge's  ""Stories  from  American  History." 

History  alternates  nuinth  by  month  with  literature  throughout  the 
year. 

September:  Introduction  to  the  period  of  discoveries  and  explora- 
tions by  the  use  of  globe  and  maps.  Imaginary  trips  by  the  children, 
traced  on  map  or  globe,  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Show  how  restricted 
were  the  ideas  concerning  the  world  before  the  time  of  Columbus,  and 
explain  the  difficulties  of  navigation. 

Recognition  of  the  shapes  of  the  great  divisions  of  land  and  water. 
A  little  drill  will  enable  the  pupils  to  recognize  readily  the  continents, 
oceans,  and  many  countries  as,  United  States,  Mexico,  Italy,  Spain, 
England,  India. 

More  detailed  study  of  the  era  of  discoveries:  the  civilized  ]ior tions 
of  the  world;  trade  with  the  East;  explorers,  as  Vasco  da  Gama,  Marco 
Polo,  Columbus.     Narrative  and  map  study  of  Columbus. 

November:  The  Cabots  and  the  land  claimed  by  England  on  their 
explorations;  John  Smith;  Henry  Hudson. 

January:  Miles  Standish;  King  Philip,  briefly  treated;  William  Penn; 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

March:  Washington.  Portions  of  the  text  may  be  used  for  sight 
reading  as  elementary  work  has  been  done  on  Washington's  early  life. 
Pay  especial  attention  to  his  life  as  a  surveyor,  the  French  and  Indian 
W^ar,  and  the  Revolution. 

May:  Opening  the  West:  crossing  the  Alleghanies,  Daniel  Bumie, 
the  war  in  the  West  with  the  Indians  and  the  British. 

June:    Abi'aham  Lincoln  and  the  Civil  War. 
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Tlie  use  of  llir  liiolic  nml  \\;ill  iiia|is.  w  itli  rreqiient  (1ra\vin<i>:  of  those 
portions  oi'  ]iiai).s  most  ]'i"e(|U('iitly  studiud,  and  modeling  on  the  sand 
table,  are  ini])ortant  features  of  this  year's  history.  The 
Introduction,  ^j^.^^  montli  slioukl  develop  clearly  "the  voyages  to  the 
East  in  search  of  wealth,  as  well  as  those  undertaken  to  the  West,  thus 
showing  the  voyages  of  Columbus  in  their  right  light  as  a  part  of  the 
great  exploring  movements  of  his  age. 

Group  Cohnnbus.  tlie  Cal)ots,  Hudson,  into  an  "Era  of  discovery  and 

explorations.''  following  on  the  map  their  principal  voyages,  and  the  land 

claimed  by  their  respective  countries.     Eeview  the  claims 

iscovery.  ^^  ^j^^  Spanish  as  read  in  the  fourth  grades,  locating 
geographically  and  chronologically. 

Take  the  ''Era  of  settlements"  next,  still  doing  careful  map  work. 

Treat  as  centers  the  colonies  at  Jamestown  and  Plymouth,  later  locating 

the  more  central  colonies,  Pennsylvania  and  Kew  York. 

Eelations  with   the  Indians  is  an  important  sub-topic 

under  this  principal  heading. 

The  next  topic  includes  crossing  the  Alleghanies  and  the  war  with  the 

French  and  Indians.     The  Revolution  should  center  around  the  name 

of  "Washington.     Pay  less  attention  to  the  causes  and  re- 
Wd.  rs 

suits  of  the  ^\ar  than  to  its  story;  use  the  dramatic  events 

so  that  they  can  never  be  forgotten.  Some  of  these  are  the  Boston  tea- 
party,  AVashington  taking  command  of  the  army  at  Boston,  Bunker 
Hill,  crossing  the  Delaware,  Valley  Forge,  and  Yorktown.  These  with 
others  should  be  studied  geographically.  If  the  routes  are  traced  in  their 
natural  succession,  chronology  will,  of  itself,  accompany  the  stories. 
Drill  should  be  given  on  only  very  few  dates. 

The  next  general  topic  is  '••0])ening  the  West."  Here  belong  the 
stories  of  Daniel  Boone;  Eobert  Fulton  and  the  steamboat;  the  War  of 
1812,  centered  around  Harrison  and  Tecumseh;  Morse  and  the  telegraph. 
Lincoln  and  the  C'ivil  AVar  conclude  the  year. 

Outlines  are  Jiow  an  important  part  of  the  history:  they  should  be  fre- 
quent, one  or  more  brief  outlines  being  made  out  on  every  toi)ic.     The 
teacher   continues   to   assist   the   class   in   making   some 
composite  outlines  on  the  hoard,  tliat  may  he  cojded  in 
the  liistory  note  books,  but  there  should  ]>e  manv  original  .outlines  that 
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are  the  unaided  effort  of  the  individual  pupils.  These  should  Ije  subject 
to  criticism  either  by  the  teacher  or  the  class  in  order  to  show  how  greater 
strength  may  he  gained;  an  exceptionally  strong  outline  should  some- 
times be  placed  before  the  class  as  a  model  and  as  indicative  of  what  the 
pupils  of  the  grade  can  do.  Such  an  exercise  can  be  very  instructive  and 
encouraging.  Even  the  best  outline  should  be  sul)Jected  to  some  sug- 
gestion by  which  greater  breadth  or  accuracy  can  1)0  gained,  so  that  every 
puidl  may  see  greater  possibilities  before  him. 

The  teacher  should  stimulate  the  pupil  to  collect  and  preserve  pic- 
tures, illustrative  of  historical  events  or  persons;  these  with  the  papers, 
maps,  and  outlines  should  all  be  kept  in  a  history  note- 
Note  Books.  ^jQ,-j|-_  Everything  considered,  the  most  convenient  note- 
bor*k  is  probably  one  made  by  fastening  together  the  separate  sheets  as 
they  are  produced,  day  by  day.  Well-known  poems  and  stories  such  as 
"Paul  Eevere's  Eide"  and  "Grandmother's  Story  of  Bunker  Hiir'  should 
be  read  to  or  by  the  pupils.  A  good  plan  is  to  copy  all  or  portions  of 
such  extraneous  material  into  the  note-books. 

SIXTH   YEAR   GRADE. 

First  ten  weeks'  of  the  year:    Ragozin's  "Earliest  Peoples";  Guerber's 
"Story  of  Greece";  Harding's  "Stories  of  Greek  Gods,  Heroes,  and  Men." 

Third  ten  weeks  of  the  year:    Guerber's  "Story  of  Rome";  Harding's 
"The  City  of  the  Seven  Hills."' 

History   and   literature   alternate   during  the   year,   the   alternating 
periods  being  ten  weeks  in  length,  history  commencing  the  year. 

Believing  that  a  true  understanding  of  the  importance  of  our  own 
political  institutions  and  of  our  racial  development  can  be  gained  only 
l)y  com])arison  with  other  countries,  the  history  stories  of 
enera  ^|^^^  sixth  year  are  drawn  from  ancient  history,  and  por- 

'^  '"*^'  tions  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  are  given  to  mediae- 
val and  English  history.  The  culture  element  of  our  education  is  also 
w«'1l  served  by  such  a  distribution  of  time.  Children  delight  in  stories; 
which  they  often  demand  shall  be  true:  and.  liaving  once  become  ac- 
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qiiainted  Avitll  tlie  '•true  stories"  of  liistory,  few  lose  tlieir  liking  for  this 
great  sttuly,  "tlie  storv  of  iiinn.'" 

Eeiiieniber  that  in  studying  these  stories  knowledge  is  not  the  primary 
object,  but  (1)  the  forniation  of  a  deep  and  lasting  interest  in  history; 
(2)  an  appreciative  study  of  men;  (3)  a  mental  training 
for  the  child  in  rapid  reading,  or  accumulation  of  facts, 
in  ready  discussion,  in  careful  judgments  based  on  proofs,  and  in  sys- 
tematic arrangements  of  acquirements;  (-1:)  historical  knowledge. 

In  order  to  like  history  a  child  must  read  easily  and  widely,  with  an 

intelligent  grasp  on  the  causes  and  results  of  events.     To  study  the  men 

about  whom  he  reads,  he  must  discuss  motives  and  char- 
Systematic  ,  1    1  X  m  ■  i.  1 
acters  and  he  must  compare  men.     io  receive  mental 

training,  the  material  used  must  be  systematized  in  out- 
lines and  the  judgment  tnust  lie  exercised  and  developed.  The  teacher 
must  keep  always  in  mind  that,  witli  children  in  the  sixth  grades,  there 
can  be  only  very  simple  training,  and  that  discussions  and  judgments 
will  be  crude.  The  pupil  is  in  the  story  age  and  he  must  be  taught  by 
means  of  stories,  at  the  same  time  awakening  powers  should  be  recognized 
and  used. 

In   Eagozin's   "'"EarliesT   Peoples''   the   first   two   chapters   and    long 

extracts  from  the  third  chapter  should  be  read  to  or  with  the  pupils  who 

may  be  easily  encouraged  to  i-ead  for  themselves  such 

parts  of  the  remaining  two  chapters  of  the  book  as  ap- 

P  p  n  n  I  p  C 

'  peal  to  children.  The  teacher  should  not  fail  to  read 
the  preface  to  the  little  book,  and  to  do  her  utmost  to  carry  its  spirii 
into  every  day  recitations.  No  special  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  proper 
names  or  the  location  of  cities,  but  the  geography  of  countries  should  be 
thoroughly  fixed  by  aid  of  the  wall  maps. 

In  the  stories  from  early  (ireek  liistory  ])rep('nt   l)oth   liistory  and 

mythology  but  distinguish  V)etween  them.     Show  that  the  mythology 

was  the  ])elief  of  the  Greeks  in  the  supernatural,  and  was 

often    an    endeavor    to    explain    phenomena    of    nature. 

Lead  tlie  child  to  see  the  germ  of  religion,  geography,  or 

science,  underlying  so  many  myths.     Preserve  the  flavor  of  the  period, — 
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the  belief  of  the  Greeks  in  myths,  heroes,  and  many  gods,— hy  leading  the 
pupils  to  understand  the  child-like  nature  of  the  Greeks,  coupled  with 
their  poetic  and  artistic  imagination. 

Lead  the  child  to  read  for  himself  many  or  all  of  the  stories  given  in 

both  Guerber  and  Harding,  but,  even  if  many  of  the  stories  are  omitted. 

Omission        center  the  class  work  around  the  topics  indicated  be- 

of  low.     These  stories  are  grouped  to  present  well-known 

Stories.         events  or  basic  principles  in  history.     Carry  through  the 

stories  oil  Greece  the  connecting  thread  of  Greek  liberty  and  of  liberal 

civilization. 

Use  pictures  freely  to  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  Acropolis  and  of  two  or  three  of  the  principal  buildings  and 
statues.     Let  them  become  very  familiar  with  these  few 
1^*®  °^         antiquities  rather  than  dim  the  remembrance  and  cheapen 
ictures.       ^i^g  eifect  by  presenting  pictures  of  many. 

In  Eoman  history  the  principal  centers  of  these  stories  are, — the 
conquests  over  surrounding  tribes,  developing  into  the  acquisition  of 
territory  and  the  formation  of  the  great  Roman  Empire; 
^"  ""^  the  struggle  between  the  plebeians  and  patricians;  civil 

"'"  strife:  the  glory  of  the  Empire;  invasion  of  1)arbarians 

and  eventual  fall  of  Eome.  Although  the  stories  are  grouped  into  these 
broad  periods,  it  must  not  be  expected  that  deep  historical  insight  can  be 
gained  by  the  children:  the  historical  knowledge  aim  in  this  grade  is 
familiarity  with  many  stories  of  ancient  history,  but  this  should  be  com- 
bined with  careful  mental  training  and  with  a  systematic  grouping  of  the 
stories.  Such  treatment  vivifies  interest,  transforms  desultory  into  ob- 
servant reading,  and  lays  a  foundation  for  real  historical  investigation  in 
later  years. 

As  in  Grecian  history  little  emphasis  should  he  laid  upon  proper 
names,  dates,  or  geographical  details.     Use  of  names  will  cause  a  suf- 
ficient numlier  to  be  remembered:  a  date  line  always  on 
^"®''*  the  blackboard  will  fix  centuries  and  their  relative  wealth 

in  events:  the  wall  maps  and  very  frequent  map  drawing 
by  the  pupils  will  supply  all  the  broad  geographical  data  advisable  for 
pupils  of  this  age.  But  while  details  are  not  drilled  upon,  care  should 
be  used  to  master  thoroughly  the  broader  principles. 
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PniNtii'AL  Topics: 

Ragozin's  ''Earliest  Peoples." 
Chapter  1. 

Cave-dwellers. 
Lake-dwellers, 
^found-ljiiilders. 

.Moiuinit'iits.  ])ottei'y.  tombs,  implements  of  these  people. 
Chapter  II. 

The  excavations  at  Xineveh  and  Babylon  by  the  English, 
French,  and  Americans. 
Chapter  III. 

The  ]ieople  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates. 
Buildings,  statues,  religion,  migrations,  connection  with  Bib- 
lical history. 
C4uerber  s  "The  Story  of  Greece." 
Stories  of  the  gods. 
The  age  of  heroes. 
Hercules,  Jason.  The  Trojan  "War,  Ulysses,  and  others. 
The  historical  age. 

Early  Sparta  and  Athens.  The  01ym})ie  Games,  The  Persian 
Wars,  Pericles,  Socrates,  Alexander. 
Guerber's  "The  Story  of  Pome."' 

Stories  of  the  founding  of  Eome  and  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Eepublie. 

Wars  A\ith  surviving  tribes,  Horatius  and  the  struggle  with 
Etruria,  sti'uggle  between  patricians  and  plebeians,  the 
Decemvirs,   Pyrrhus  and  the  contest  with   southern 
Italy,  Hannibal  and  Carthage,  Julius  Caesar. 
The  Empire. 

Augustus  Caesar  and  the  splendor  of  the  Empire,  invasion 

of  barbarians  from  the  Xorth,  fall  of  Eome. 

As  in  the  history  of  Greece,  many  stories  must  be  omitted.     Care 

must  be  exercised  to  select  effective  stories  and  not  to  choose  too  many. 

.     .  Leave  a  subject  while  the  children  are  still  deeply  enough 

interested  in  it  to  read  several  tales  for  themselves,  rather 

of  Stones.      .1        ,  1  t         1       xi         •  p 

llian   lorce  m  so  much  reading  that  there  is  a  sense  of 

liurrv  and  contusion. 
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SEVENTH  YEAR  GRADE. 

Stories  of  the  Crusades  and  of  the  era  of  exploration  following  them, 
taken   from  the   mimeographed   copies   in  every  grade; 
"  ^^^  American  history  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution; 

Matter.         -stories  from  English  History/'  Harper  Brothers. 

The  text-books  in  American  history  are   Fiske's   ^'History   of  the 
United  States/'  Montgomery's  "Leading  Eaets  in  American  History/' 
Sheldon's    (Mrs.    Mary    Sheldon-Barnes')     "Studies    in 
American  History/'  and,  whenever  an  eighth  grade  is 
located  in  the  same  building  with  the  seventh  grade,  McMaster's  "School 
History  of  the  United  States."     Library  references  should  be  given  fre- 
quently by  the  teacher,  and,  of  far  more  importance  to  the 
°  pupil's  individuality,  he  should  be  encouraged  to  luring 

I   I  h  1*0  I*  V 

^'        books  of  his  own  selection  to  the  school  room,  and  should 
be  interested  in  books  selected  by  the  teacher. 

Map  drawing,  outline  making,  Avriting  short  papers,  and  collecting 
pictures  should  accompany  every  period.     All  work  should  be  prepared 

on   separate   sheets   of  paper,   which   are  later  fastened 

Note  Books,     j       ,1  <  ^    i      i 

together  into  a  note-book. 

September: 

Geography  in  the  ancient  world. 

(See  Sheldon's  "American  History.") 
Have  pupils  draw  and  keep  the  maps. 
Conditions  in  Europe  before  the  discovery  of  America. 
Conquest  of  Roman  Empire  by  the  Teutons. 
The  Middle  Ages. 
Real  nature. 

Slow  civilization  of  the  Teutons. 
Beginnings  of  government,  law,  church  life,  architecture,  art, 

modern  languages,  and  nations. 
Pilgrimages  to  the  East. 
The  Crusades. 

Use  the  mimeographed  stories  and  any  available  histories. 
The  Northmen. 
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October: 

Spanish  explorations. 
('oluml)ns. 

Other  S])anish  explorers,  native  or  hired,  in  the  East  and  "West, 
Make  careful  maps  showing  routes  of  explorers. 
The  kind  of  civilization  brought  in  by  the  Spanish. 
French  explorations. 

Motives  for  explorations. 
Map  out  routes  and  })rovinces  claimed. 
The  kind  of  civilization  brought  by  the  French. 
November: 

English  explorations. 

Settlements,  social  life,  religion,  industrial  life,  government. 
December: 

Topics  by  periods  and  Ijy  location  (for  chronological  and  geographical 
view). 
Xew  England  to  1G92. 

Middle  Zone:    Maryland  to  1T14  and  Xew  York  to  about  1702. 
January: 

The  Carolinas;  Georgia;  the  French  in  America,  through  the  wars 
with  England. 
February: 

American  Colonies,  17G3-1776. 

Conditions  of  trade,  industries,  social  life;  growing  irritation  be- 
tween England  and  America;  growth  towards  a  union  of  the 
colonies;  beginning  of  hostilities;  leaders  on  both  American 
and  English  sides. 
March: 

The  Eevolution. 

Causes;  campaigns  Ijy  years,  leaders,  and  geography:  relations 
with  the  Indians  and  with  foreign  countries:  Congress. 
April: 

The  Eevolution  completed,  special  attention  being  given  to  biogra- 
phies of  leading  men  on  1)oth  sides  of  the  strusfo-le. 
"The  Critical  Pen'od." 

Difficulties  before  tlie  new  states,  foreign  relations,  growth  of  the 
national  idea,  tlio  Federal  Convention  and  its  work. 
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May: 

Review  topically  and  o-e()gra})hifally  the  history  of  the  year.  The 
object  is  to  briny-  out  Ijroad  principles,  the  relation  of  periods, 
causes  and  results  of  events,  and  not  to  drill  on  details.  Details 
must  precede  generalizations,  but  the  pupils  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  their  opportunity  to  master  details  was  during  the  regu- 
lar work  of  the  year, -and  that  the  review  has  broader  aims. 

June: 

During  the  year  many  fragments  of  English  history  have  been  used; 
during  this  last  month  put  them  together  under  the  general 
headings  of, — the  Tudors  and  the  period  of  explorations  and  early 
settlements;  the  Stuarts,  religious  troul)le>  in  England  and  emi- 
gration to  Amei'iea:  the  Georges  and  the  liovolution  in  America. 

EIGHTH   YEAR    GRADE. 

Subject  American  history,  history  of  California,  civil  govern- 

Matter.         ment,  liistorical  geography. 

The   text-books   in   American   history   are   Fiske"s   "History   of  the 

Tnited   States,"   McMaster"s   "School  History  of  the  United   States,-' 

Sheldon's     CShs.    Mary    Sheldon-Barnes')    "Studies     in 

American  History,"  State  Series  History. 

The  history  of  California  is  taken  from  the  State  Series  and  from 

magazine  articles  and  other  lil)rary  references. 

The  same  general  methods  are  ])ursued  as  in  the  seventh  grades. 
Outlines.  ma]")S.  and  papers  are  fastened  together  into  a  note-book,  so 
giving  o]iportunity  of  preserving  all  papers,  and  of  sub- 
stituting corrected  sheets  whenever  re-writing  or  re-draw- 
ing is  necessary.  Pictures  should  be  collected  by  the  pupils  to  give  added 
vividness  and  interest  to  the  year's  study. 
September: 

Xecessity  of  government  (see  Dole,  Part  I.),  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation, the  Constitutional  Convention,  framing  of  the  Constitution, 
the  ]n-inci]ial  jn-ovisions  of  the  Constitution. 
October; 

The  "Period  of  weakness."  continued  from  last  month. 
Settling  down  to  the  new  government. 
Administrations  of  "\Vashino-ton.  John  Adams  and  JelTerson. 
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November: 

The  War  oi'  1S12  to  Buchanan's  administration. 

December: 

Westward  expansion,  social  movements,  growth  of  cities,  the  Mouroe 
doctrine,  changes  in  political  parties,  brief  review  of  fin'ancial  con- 
ditions. 

January: 

Slavery  agitation. 

Growing  spirit  of  reform  in  the  Xorth,  compromises  to  1S50, 
deepening  irritation  between  Xortli  and  South,  struggle  for  slave 
territory. 

Boundary  settlements. 

Literary  growth. 

Western  expansion. 

February: 

To  the  battle  of  Vicksburg. 
Slavery  agitation. 

Dred  Scott  decision,  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  John  Brown's  raid. 
Political  conditions  preceding  the  Civil  War. 
Secession. 
Lincoln. 
Civil  War. 

Follow  by  campaigns,  careful  map  work,  and  leading  com- 
manders to  the  siege  of  Vicksburg. 
March: 

Completion  of  the  Civil  War.     In  addition  to  the  regular  work,  make 
some  intensive  studies  on  the  leading  men  and  events  of  the  war. 
April: 

Conditions  at  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Era  of  Eeconstruction,  foreign 
relations  following  the  war,  general  progress. 
May: 

War  with  Spain. 
History  of  California. 

June : 

To  be  given  to  a  completion  of  the  civil  government. 
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Eeferexce  Books  in  History  (Especially'  foe  the  Teacher's  Use). 

PRIMARY'    grades. 

Beale:    Stories  from  the  Old  Testament  for  Children. 
BrookS;,  Edward:    The  Story  of  the  Iliad. 

The  Story  of  the  Odyssey. 
Pratt:    Colonial  Children. 
Moore:    Pilgrims  and  Puritans. 
Husted:   Stories  of  Indian  Children. 
Hofer:  Child's  Christ  Tales. 
Brooks,  Phillips:    Little  Town  of  BethlehenL 
Eggleston:    Story  of  Great  Americans  for  Little  Americans. 

Household  Plistory  of  the  United  States. 
Brooks,  Elbridge:    True  Story  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

True  Story  of  Washington. 

True  Story  of  Columbus. 
Putnam:  Tlie  Cliildren's  Life  of  Lincoln. 
Butterworth:    In  the  Childhood  of  Lincoln. 
Tinkham:    Plistory  of  Stockton. 
Hittell:    History  of  California,  Vol.  I. 
Powers:    The  Missions  of  California. 
James:    Old  Missions  and  Mission  Indians  of  California. 
Towle:    Pleroes  and  Martyrs  of  Invention. 
Mowry:    American  Inventions  and  Inventors. 

Gives  the  history  of  inventions  centering  around  heat, 
light,  letters  (printing),  etc. 

See  also  the  list  of  books  in  the  Public  Library,  as  arranged  for  the 
schools. 

ORAMMAR    GRADES    (fOR    BOTH    TEACHERS    AND    PUPILS). 
FIFTH    GRADE. 

Coffin:    Old  Times  in  the  Colonies. 

Boys  of  '76. 
Wright:    Children's  Stories  in  American  History. 
Children's  Stories  of  American  Progress. 
Watson :    Boston  Tea  Party  and  Other  Stories  of  the  American  Tx evo- 
lution. 
Butterworth:    Young  Folks'  Historv  of  America. 
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Kgiileston:    Household  History  of  the  T'nited  States, 
l^odge  and  Koosevelt:    Hero  Tales  from  American  History. 
"Woodman:    Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Revolution. 

Use  any  of  the  books  referred  to  in  the  list  for  the  primary  grades  or 
for  the  upper  grammar  grades.  See  also  the  list  of  books  in  the  Public 
Library,  as  arranged  for  the  schools. 

SIXTH    GRADE. 

Gay  ley:    Classic  Myths. 

A  good  coni))('ii(liinii  of  the  Greek,  Eoman,  and  Xorthern 
Myths.     Contains  many  interesting  stories. 
Fiske:    Myths  and  Mythmakers. 

An  excellent  foundation  book  for  teachers  on  mythology. 
Church:    T^vo  Thousand  Years  Ago;  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Roman 
Jioy. 
Three  Greek  Children. 
Laing:    Heroes  of  the  Seven  Hills. 

Conquests  of  the  Seven  Hills. 
See  also  the  list  of  books  in  the  Public  Library,  as  arranged  for  the 
schools. 

SEVEXTPI    GRADE. 

Richardson:   History  of  Uur  Ct)uutry. 

An  interesting,  authentic  account.     Always  liked  by 
the  pupils. 
Cofhn:    Old  Times  in  the  Colonies. 

The  Boys  of  '7G. 

Building  the  Nation. 
Bryant  and  Gay:    Popular  History  of  the  United  States. 
Lossing:    Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States. 
McMaster:    History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  5  Vols. 
Abbott:    Blue  Jackets  of  "TG. 

Ellett:    Domestic  History  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Fiske:    The  American  Revolution. 
Lossing:    Hours  with  the  Living  Men  and  "Women  of  the  Revolution. 

Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution. 
TifTanv:    From  Colonv  to  Commonwealth. 
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Henty:  Wulf,  the  Saxon;   A  Story  of  the  Xorman  Conquest. 
Kingsley:    Hereward,  The  Last  of  the  English. 

See  also  the  list  of  hooks  in  the  Puhlic  Library,  as  arranged  for  the 
schools. 

EIGHTH   GRADE. 

The  histories  of  tlie  United  States  suggested  in  the  seventh  grade  list. 
Eichardson:    Secret   Service    (The    Field,    the    Dungeon,    and    the 

Escape). 
Ooffin:    All  of  his  books  are  good  reading. 
Henty:    Use  his  stories  for  the  element  of  interest  in  them. 
Nieolay  and  Hay:    Life  of  Lincoln.     Ten  Vols.     The  best  authority. 
The  Kuklux  Clan.    Century,  1884. 
Tourgee's  Novels. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Stillman:    Seeking  the  Golden  Fleece. 
Footprints  in  California  of  Early  Navigators. 
Van  Dyke:    Southern  California. 
Warner:    Our  Italy. 
Manuelo:    California,  350  Years  Ago. 
Harlan:    California  from  '46  to  '88. 
The  Argonauts  of  California. 
Burnett:    Eecollections  of  an  Old  Pioneer. 
The  Californian  and  the   Overland   Magazines. 
Tuthill:    History  of  California. 
Frost:    History  of  California. 
Norman:    History  of  California. 

See  also  list  of  books  in  the  Public  Library,  as  arranged  for  the 
schools. 
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The  state  supports  the  schools.     Tlie  schools  are  the  avowed  train- 
ing places  for  the  citizens  of  our  repu])lic.     Consequently,  in  return  for 

the  money  lavished  u])on  the  schools,  the  state  should  re- 
Importance.     ^.^^-^.^^  eitizeus  witli  a  hi.uii  degree  of  civic  jiride  and  lionor, 
ready  to  render  willing  support,  and  possessed  of  a  tliorough  knowhd.ge 
of  the  possibilities  and  the  limitations  of  citizens. 

It  is  true  that  tlic  family  is.  and  always  must  he.  the  center  of  ciiar- 
acter  formation.     The  school  can  only  su|)plement  the  honu>;  hut  the 

sch(i<d  may  he  easily  a  hetter  trainer  than  the  liomc  in 
Institutiona       „-,,jn,,.^]    jnfonnation   concerning   tlie   duties   of   citizims. 

To  lie  thoroughly  a  jiart  of  the  man's  life,  the  conception 
of  honest,  unsellish  citizenship  must  l)e  c-ommenced  with  the  child.  His 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  institutional  side  of  his  own 
character,  ami  of  its  necessity  in  a  well-l)alanced  life,  must  he  educated 
in  his  childhood.  ]\iany  growing  children  are  liable  to  cast  off  allegiance 
to  any  person  or  institution,  simply  from  the  feeling  that  it  is  a  sign  of 
strength  to  do  so;  hut.  if  shown  that  this  allegiance  is  courage,  loyalty, 
patriotism,  it  may  be  embi-aced  with  an  affection  that  long  years  of 
worldly  struggle  cannot  weaken. 

The  object  of  the  whole  cottrse  in  civics  is  to  purify  and  render  intelli- 
gible the  child's  institutional  sense,  and  to  direct  it  towards  its  legitimate 

objects  of  loyalty.     The  first  steps  in  this  training  are  to 

]nake  clear  to  a  child  the  natiu'e  of  those  institutions 
^'  nearest  to  his  life,  as  the  home,  the  school,  the  neighbor- 
hood. These  are  broadened  later  to  the  town,  the  state,  the  nation. 
There  is  thus  trained  that  part  of  the  child's  nature  that  finds  expression 
in  patriotism  towards  home  institutions,  and  in  allegiance  to  constitu- 
tional government  anywhere.  It  may  be  added  that  whatever  elevation 
can  be  given  to  the  general  character  of  the  pupil  is  sure  to  be  reflected  in 
his  citizenship. 
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The  instruction  in  civics  accompanies  history,  and,  in  all  grades  to 
the  eighth,  the  recitation  time  must  be  taken  from  the  daily  in-ooram  for 
history.  Since  no  regularly  assigned  work  throughout  all  th*'  grades  has 
been  followed  as  _yet  in  our  schools,  it  does  not  seem  adA'isable  to  outline  a 
definite  course  at  this  time.  Every  teacher  should  be  able  to  select  from 
the  summaries  for  primary  and  grammar  grades  the  material  most  suit- 
abu'  for  her  class,  'i'liis  should  be  presented  in  a  definite,  systematic 
manner,  so  that  the  ])U]iils  have  an  assured  growth  and  the  basis  is  well 
laid  for  the  work  in  the  following  grade.  This  applies  especially  to  the 
grammar  grades  since  the  primary  classes  can  follow  the  course  almost 
as  outlined. 

PRIMARY    GEADES. 

Cultivate  a  general  spirit  of  social  responsibility,  of  interest  in  and 
for  compitnions.     ]\lan  is  a  social  animal:  he  must  live  in  company  with 
his  fellow-men.     Ife  should  realize,  therefore,  the  bene- 
fits and  responsil)ilities  arising  from  such  relatiKins.     The 
scliool  is  an  excellent  starting  place  for  the  education  of 
this  idea  in  children. 

Discuss  M'ith  the  little  ones  the  family  and  the  home.  Do  not  talk 
to  them  sim})]y.  but  lead  them  to  think  and  to  express  their  ideas,  so 
doing  a  great  deal  of  the  talking  themselves.  The 
^'  family:  children  must  be  loved  and  cared  for;  responsi- 
bilities should  I'cst  on  every  member:  children  need  some  fixed  work  or 
tasks  in  oi'der  to  help  and  also  to  learn  how  to  do  many  things;  interde- 
pendence. 

Authority  in  the  family:  its  necessity,  seen  in  the  need  of  constant 
training  for  children  (illustrate  by  the  care  needed  by  infants,  and  by  how 
much  it  is  necessary  for  children  to  learn):  necessity  for  punishment  after 
Avrong-doing:  ])arents  the  center  of  authority:  older  children,  if  they  are 
reliable,  grow  into  a  share  of  the  parental  authority. 

OM-nership:  individual  and  common,  as  marbles  belonging  to  one 
boy,  or  a  swing  for  the  use  of  all  the  children;  care  of  property;  accumula- 
tion (should  not  be  at  the  expense  of  others). 

Bond  of  union:  mutual  interests:  eventual  training;  affection  (this  is 
the  liasis  of  the  strongest  sentiment  in  life, — home  love,  patriotism, 
religion,  the  children  should  glory  in  it). 
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Early  in  the  school  year  discuss  -with  the  children  the  great  change 

that  has  come  to  them  by  entering   school.     This   may   precede   the 

discussions  on  the  family  as  it  ought  to  lx>  designed  to 

The  School,     j^^^j^^   ^j^.   ^j^^   |-^^j^^   ^^^^.^   ^^^^^   ^j^g-^.   ^^^^^^   enTironnients. 

Social  relations,  or  the  interest  in  and  for  others,  is  the  basis  of  the  idea. 
See  that  the  children  live  socially,  that  they  play,  chat,  work  witli  others 
whenever  there  is  opportunty.  Theory  without  life  is  like  looking  at  the 
apparatus  of  a  gymnasium  without  receiving  training  by  its  use.  Xotice 
difheulties  that  arise  in  adjusting  games  or  schoolroom  routine,  and, 
without  giving  the  occnrrences  personal  application,  discuss  with  the 
children  how  such  disagreements  can  be  justly  settled.  There  Avill  be 
not  only  a  response  to  good  government,  but  also  an  education  towards 
an  intelligent  participation  in  it.  In  many  cases,  where  absolute  au- 
thority is  not  required,  it  would  be  safe  to  allow  the  pnpils  to  vote  what 
was  to  be  some  mode  of  procedure,  and  so  the  children  would  be  learn- 
ing to  obey  the  will  of  the  majority.  Cheerfulness  in  such  obedience 
should  be ,  inculcated. 

Some  of  the  rules  for  the  school  room  may  be  made  more  eifec-tive 
if  their  necessity  is  clearly  understood  by  the  pupils.     Two  broad  divis- 

Rules  ions  of  laws  and  rules  may  be  seen  readily, — rules  for 

and  restraining  and  rules  for  training.     Show  the  need  of 

Laws.  both.     Develop  from  the  children  the  fact  that  the  for- 

mer are  for  the  few,  the  latter  for  the  many;  that  there  are  comparatively 
few  people  who  are  so  lawless  that  they  must  be  restrained  by  laws;  this 
is  noticeable  in  every  school  room,  there  are  few  evil-disposed  pupils  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  number  in  the  class.  Eules  for  training, 
whether  in  book  learning  or  in  conduct,  are  for  the  many,  and  they  may 
continue  in  force  longer  for  some  persons  than  for  others. 

The  children  in  the  first  two  grades  are  too  immature  to  be  inter- 
ested in  the  city  government;  but  they  will  take  pleasure  in  learning  the 

names  of  some  of  the  public  officials.     In  talking  over 

Citv 

/  the  schools,  for  instance,  it  is  easy  to  pass  from  the  class 

teacher  to  the  ])rincipal  of  the  Imilding,  then  to  the 
superintendent  of  schools.  Or  the  mail  service  may  be  traced  out  briefly 
from  writing  a  letter  to  its  being  sent  from  the  city,  and  vice  versa, 
from  mail  coming  into  the  city  to  the  delivery  at  the  house  by  the  post- 
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man.  The  police  and  tlie  fire  depaitinents  may  be  simply  explained. 
General  knowledge  is  thus  gained  and  classified  in  an  elementary  man- 
ner, observation  is  stimulated,  and  personal  interest  aroused. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  grades,  in  coimcction  with  the  local  history 
studies,  the  institutions  of  the  city  and  the  state  may  be  studied.  Again 
the  object  is  not  to  accumulate  a  great  amount  of  detailed  knowledge.  l3ut 
to  develop  and  rationalize  the  institutional  side  of  character. 

During  the  third  grade  study  of  early  Stockton,  there  is  opportunity 
to  show  the  need  of  a  mayor,  an  organized  police  force,  courts  of  law,  a 
jail,  a  city  government,  so  connecting  civics  and  history, 
""•"^  a  relation  that  is  always  valuable  to  the  student.     The 

ton  itions.  fimi-th  grade,  dealing  with  Stockton  as  it  is  to-day,  can 
readily  study  the  modern  city  in  a  very  simple  way:  the  division  of 
the  city  into  wards;  the  city  council;  the  school  board;  the  city  ])arks 
and  their  care,  and  many  other  matters  of  interest  that  may  suggest 
themselves  to  the  teacher.  The  same  method  should  prevail  as  in  lower 
grades  of  interesting  the  children  first  in  their  immediate  surroundings: 
seeing  the  need  of  good  sidewalks  and  streets,  well-kept  parks,  shady 
trees;  let  them  learn  who  is  the  member  of  the  city  council  from  their 
own  ward;  how  large  the  Avard  is,  in  order  to  get  some  conception  of  the 
responsibilities  of  a  councilman;  let  them  inquire  at  home  and  report  at 
school  some  of  the  duties  that  the  councilman  is  expected  to  perform 
for  his  ward.  The  teacher  should  be  thoroughly  prepared  herself  on 
minor  duties  of  the  position,  as  the  children  will  be  liable  to  hear  of 
those  relating  to  the  city  at  large.  Arouse  home  pride  and  interest  in 
the  Avell-being  of  the  ward.  Local  interest  and  patriotism  quickly  adapt 
themselves  to  the  larger  units  of  city,  state,  and  nation;  but,  if  the 
local  spirit  has  not  been  made  real  and  intense,  broad  patriotism  is  never 
quickened.  "Charity  begins  at  home."  Love  for  beautiful,  sanitary, 
honestly-won  surroundings  in  one's  own  neighborhood  and  ward  is  the 
foundation  for  similar  conditions  in  even  the  wide  nation  that  is  our 
heritage. 

So  far  as  the  maturit}"  of  the  children  in  any  room  will  permit,  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  various  holidays  occurring  during  the   year. 
Celebrate  them  with  fitting  exercises.     The  spirit  to  be 
^  '        cultivated  is  the  important  point  to  be  observed,  it  is 
of  little  moment  if  the  details  of  history  escape  the  childish  memories. 
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There  is  time  enoii>rli  tor  siu-h  kiiowledjie  later.  Jjiit  if  the  eliildren 
can  associate  a  spirit  of  stati'  lovahy  with  .\(lniission  Day.  a  spirit  of 
thankfulness  for  blessings  received  with  Tlianksgiviug,  a  veneration  for 
the  noble  Fatlier  of  Our  Country  with  Washington's  birthday,  and  a 
love  for  our  beautiful  ilag  witli  June  14th,  the  l)est  basis  is  laid  for  intel- 
ligent patriotism. 

In  discussing  with  the  childi-en  the  desiral)ility  of  such  moral  attri- 
butes as  honesty,  bravery,  trutlifulness,  unselfishness,  develop  the  re- 
verse side  of  the  conversation.     That  is  have  them  dis- 
Dangerous  i      .1  i     x     •.       r.    1  1  -, 

cover  why  the  o])posite  traits  of  character  are  dangerous 
People  .^11  r' 

to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  home,  the  city, 
the  state.  Include  idleness,  ignorance,  and  drunkenness  in  these  dis- 
cussions. 

An  important  ])art  of  the  teacher's  duty  is  to  train  the  pupils  in 
courteous  habits;  it  is  a  part  of  the  child's  character  formation  that 
goes  on  steadily  at  school,  and  is  one  of  the  points  where 
the  home  and  the  school  come  into  closest  contact.  The 
teacher  deals  with  tlie  child  in  his  relations  to  a  larger,  more  formal 
society  than  the  one  met  in  the  home  life.  She  should  realize  this  and 
be  equal  to  the  need.  IMany  a  child  is  more  courteous,  truthful,  honest, 
and  unselfish  at  home  than  at  school;  sometimes  the  opposite  is  true. 
Either  condition  is  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the  general  atmos- 
phere of  discipline  and  training  in  the  home  or  in  the  school.  Short, 
pointed,  friendly  talks  with  the  children  help  wonderfully  in  establishing 
a  general  response  to  genuine,  kindly  courtesy;  and,  since  such  talks  help 
to  form  the  child's  character,  they  are  an  important  and  legitimate  di- 
vision of  civics, — the  study  for  the  future  citizen. 

Have  informal  discussions  with  t]ii>  children,  in  which  their  own 
opinions  are  expressed,  on  such  (juestions  as  kindness  to  one  another,  its 
meaning  in  the  school  room,  where  there  is  less  intimacy  than  in  the 
narrow  circle  of  home  and  immediate  friends.  Between  persons  where 
there  is  no  desire  for  a  close  friendship  there  may  still  be  that  courteous 
friendliness  that  makes  even  strangers  feel  at  ease  in  each  other's  pres- 
ence. Discuss  in  a  similar  way  the  honesty  that  precludes  cheating  in 
school  as  well  as  stealing  money:  respect  for  the  old  and  infirm:  unselfish- 
ness: the  hravery  that  dares  to  stop  a  fight  or  to  use  correct  language  in- 
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stead  of  slang,  as  well  as  that  of  the  l)attle-field;  manliness,  womanliness 
(there  is  plenty  of  power  and  progress  and  good  for  each  sex,  and  hoth 
l)oys  and  girls  shonld  he  helped  to  know  it). 

Ada])t  the  subject  matter  to  the  maturity  of  the  class.  Lessons  on 
the  postman  in  the  first  or  second  grade  should  he  so  different  from  any 
treatment  of  the  post-ofhce  in  the  fourth  grade,  that  the  children  have  no 
sense  of  repetition  of  old  material.  I'he  same  is  true  of  every  topic.  Do 
not  attempt  to  do  the  work  that  belongs  to  the  grade  two  or  thi'ee  years 
lieyond  the  one  with  which  you  are  working. 

In  the  hook  list  at  the  end  of  this  course  there  are  mentioned  several 
authors  that  will  be  very  helpful  to  teachers.     From  some 

R  p  f  p  r  p  n  p  p  ^ 

of  them  most  valuable  suggestions  have  been  incorporated 

in  the  al)ove  outline. 

GRAMMAE  GRADE8. 

The  instruction  for  the  grannnar  grades  sluiuld  l)e.  partly,  a  maturer 

treatment  of  the  subjects  discussed  in  the  primary  grades,  and,  partly, 

the  study  of  more  difficult  topics.     A  summary  of  the 

Qonapgl 

latter  is  given  in  the  following  outline,  which  should  be 
suggestive  to  teachers  of  all  grades;  the  brief  class  outlines 
are  given  under  the  individual  years. 

The  machinery  of  government:  ward,  city,  county,  state,  nation; 
the  development  of  this  machinery  through  the  family,  tribe,  commu- 
nity or  city,  and  nation;  early  governments  in  the  United  States, — })ro- 
prietors,  a  company^  self-government. 

Laws:  necessity  of  laws,  their  makers,  interpreters,  enforcers,  penal- 
ties for  violation. 

Finances:  cost  of  government,  taxation,  assessment  of  property,  ex- 
jienditures,  safe-keeping  of  money. 

A^'oting:    machinery,  benefits,  will  of  the  majority. 

Citizenship:  "the  American  race''  (a  conglomerate);  foreign-born 
element  (its  helpful  and  its  dangerous  sides);  duties  of  all  citizens;  re- 
sponsibilities; interests;  patriotism;  dangerous  citizens. 

International  relations:  friendship  with  foreign  nations  (possible 
lienefits  and  disadvantages  to  the  United  States). 

Democracy:  its  opportunities  for  all;  justice  of  its  government, 
dangers  from  l)riberv  and  carelessness:  need  of  (nlucated  citizens;  higher 
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education  (high  ^c-liool  ami  university)  sliould  make  Ijetter  citizens  of  .»ur 
hoys  and  girls:  i)atriotipm:  tlie  temptation  offered  l)y  rank  in  foiciifn 
countries  and  tiie  meaning  of  sucli  a  society  to  the  "htwer"*  classes. 

Some  topics  will  fit  naturally  into  the  history,  but  correlation  sliould 
not  be  made  so  close  that  useful,  easily  comprehended  subjects  in  civics 
are  excluded  because  they  do  not  occur  in  the  history.  For  instance,  in 
the  fifth  grade,  the  natural  outgrowth  from  the  history  is  to  study  some 
of  the  duties  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a&  what  right  Jett'er- 
Correlation  ^on  had  to  purchase  Louisiana;  but,  although  such  a  study 
with  '•=  well-placed  here,  the  interest  of  the  children  is  so  great 

History.  in  tlie  home  city,  there  is  so  much  possibility  of  arousing 
life-long  participation  in  local  institutions,  the  chances  for  observing 
local  government  are  so  ever-present,  that  to  exclude  all  studies  on  the 
child's  suroundings  Avould  be  to  turn  his  attention  away  from  the  known 
by  insisting  on  his  learning  about  the  unknown,  a  serious  blunder  edu- 
cationally.    The  same  is  true  of  all  grades. 

Certain  phases  of  Taxation  and  of  the  expenditure  of  public  money 
can  be  studied  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  as  well  as  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth.  Americans  are  proverbially  careless  of  public  property.  In- 
structions concerning  its  acquisition  and  care  are  especially  necessary. 
Children  often  deface  ]niblic  buildings  because  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  people  must  eventually  pay  for  all  damage  to  them. 

International  friendship  is  ilhtstrated  by  the  attitude  of  France 
towards  the  Tnited  States  during  the  Eevolutionary  "War.  This  can  be 
touched  on  in  the  fifth  grade,  and  seventh  grade  ])U]jils  will  see  more 
clearly  the  importance  of  friendship  between  nations  by  special  studies  of 
the  attitude  toAvards  our  country  of  Pitt,  Burke,  and,  in  more  recent 
days,  of  Gladstone. 

Modern  city  government  can  be  studied  in  the  sixth  grade  l)y  contrast 
with  the  ancient  city,  as  seen  in  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Eome.  ^lany 
instructive  lessons  can  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  all  three.  Of  course, 
the  history  reading  by  the  children  in  this  grade  is  in  the  nature  of 
stories  only,  but  the  principles  underlying  the  city  government  are 
shown  in  many  of  them.  Comparisons  based  upon  such  reading  must  be 
very  elementary:  there  must  be  no  effort  to  draw  from  the  pupil  the  phil- 
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osophy  and  keen  insight  of  maturer  years;  but  if  a  simi)le  study  of 
conditions  in  our  American  cities  of  to-day  is  made,  both  tlie  ancient  and 
the  modern  city  will  become  more  real. 

Through  the  last  three  years  of  the  grammar  grades  a  class  society  of 
some  kind  is  very  helpful  to  the  pu))ils  in  acquiring  knowledge  of  the 
actions  of  parliamentary  bodies,  and  in  the  valuable  ex- 
perience of  working  together  in  organizations.     Girls  as 
ocie  les.       ^^.pji  ^^  i^Qjji,  should  participate  and  enjoy  exercises  of  this 
nature.     Do  not  allow  such  a  society  to  be  conducted  i]i  a  ha]j-hazard 
manner;  see  that  some  recognized  set  of  parliamentary  rules  is  followed. 

Seventh  grade  teachers  should  use  some  text-book  as  a  guide  iov  all 
their  work  in  civics.  "'The  Young  Citizen"  and  "The  American  Citi- 
zen," both  by  C.  F.  Dole,  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  and  "The  Young  American,'^ 
by  Judson,  Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  are  all  excellent;  the  three  can  be 
used  together  without  interfering  w'ith  a  systematic  plan  of  work. 

In  order  to  becoinc  perfectly  familiar  with  the  needs  of  government, 
the  difficulties  attending  a  democracy,  and  the  consequent  necessity  for 

public  spirit  and  unselfish  attention  to  details,  let  the 

Self- 
children   of  any  grade  make,   by   will   ol    the   majority 

Government.  t    •  i       .c  ^         i       j        +i    •      ^    " 

expressed   m   regular   form,    some   rules   lor   tlieir   own 

government,  and  appoint  members  of  the  class  to  enforce  these  rtdes. 
It  may  even  be  possible  to  have  the  class  body  decide  iipon  some  method 
of  punishment  for  violations.  If  this  method  is  employed,  the  teacher 
should  1)0  the  guiding  spirit  of  it  all;  for  the  years  of  childhood  are  the 
years  for  training,  and  pupils  of  these  grades  are  not  yet  well  enough 
trained  to  he  allowed  complete  self-government.  If  entered  into  seri- 
ously and  lived  u]i  to  by  the  pu])ils,  there  is  an  invaluable  insight  and 
growth  into  actual  self-government. 

It  will  he  far  easier  to  commence  such  a  system  than  to  carry  it  out. 
AVhile  the  novelty  lasts,  the  pupils  will  be  enthusiastic;  but  as  time 
passes,  the  repetition  of  common  details  of  government  may  seem 
monotonous  to  many.  Here  is  the  opportunity  of  the  teacher.  The 
greatest  danger  to  our  democratic  institutions  is  the  apathy  of  our  honest, 
common-sense  citizens.  If  a  teacher  or  a  principal  possesses  the  ]jower  to 
guide  ]m]>ils  past  this  danger  point  into  steady,  regular  administration  of 
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petty  details,  ho  lias  flone  more  tor  the  e.-Jtalilislinient  of  a  (k'|)('n<hil)le 
public  spirit  than  can  be  accomplished  by  a  study  of  any  other  part  of 
oivics. 

Class  I'l'*'  following  outline  will  s^rve  to  indicate  centers  of 

Outlines.        tliscussion  and  instruction  for  eaeh  grade. 

FIFTH   YFAR    (;iJA!)i:. 

'J'lic  City.     (Not  to  lie  carried  far  into  details). 

Mayor:    name,  length  of  term,  principal  executive  duties. 

Council:    number  of  members,  election,  principal  duties. 

Departments:    of  fire,  police,  school,  health. 

General  topics:  Flospitals  and  charitable  associations.  The 
])ound. — animals  at  large  iu  the  city.  Dredging  channels. 
Paving  streets  and  laying  sidewalks.  Servers.  Street  sprink- 
ling. Water  supply.  Board  of  education, — principal  ]wwers 
and  duties.  The  schools.  Public  library.  Lighting  the  city. 
Misdemeanors:  such  as  may  apply  to  the  conduct  of  children; 
many  offenses  against  laws  begin  in  ignorance  or  in  lack  of  re- 
spect for  authority.  City  property:  owned  by  the  city, 
buildings  erected  by  taxation  of  the  people;  should  be  cared 
for  by  all  citizens.     Telephone  and  telegraph.     AVharves. 

AVhich  of  the  above  regulations  are  for  restraining  evil,  whicli  for  the 
training  of  citizens,  which  for  their  pleasure,  convenience,  or  well-being? 

Use  tile  city  charter  as  a  refereiice  liook. 

Rememl)er  that  general  information  and  the  cultivation  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  obedient  public  spirit  is  the  object  of  this  instruction,  not  the 
accunmlation  of  detailed  facts.  Indigestible  knowledge  would  create  a 
reaction  in  the  pupil's  mind  against  all  study  of  civics;  assimilated  knowl- 
<'dg('  will  mean  deep  and  lasting  interest  in  local  governments. 

SIXTH  YEAR  GRADE. 

The  spirit  of  modern  democracy  as  com])ared  with  the  rule  of  an 
aristocracy  by  blood  or  wealth  should  be  an  ever-present  to]Hc  for  dis- 
cussions in  this  grade.  The  state,  as  known  in  the  United  States,  is  also 
a  logical  attendant  of  the  history  work.     The  city  was  the  ruling  power 
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in  Eome,  as  the  children  see  from  the  growth  of  the  Eonian  Empire; 
consequently,  the  value  of  our  own  local  government  as  seen  in  the  city. 
county,  and  state,  should  stand  out  more  clearly  by  contrast. 

The  centers,  then,  of  sixth  year  civics  become:  Local  self-govern- 
ment: its  need,  benefits,  dangers;  need  of  honest,  capable  citizens  and 
officials,  the  latter  experienced  in  business  on  a  large  scale.  Legitimate 
matters  for  local  control:  making  roads,  building  bridges  and  public 
structures,  education  of  children,  caring  for  poor  and  infirm  people,  re- 
straining "tramps,"  etc.  Other  topics  to  be  drawn  from  the  general 
summary  or  suggested  by  the  teacher  or  pupils. 

General  forms  of  government,  comparatively  viewed: 

City, — chief  exeeeutive — mayor;  legislative  body — council;  judi- 
cial body — courts  and  judges. 
County, — even  more  briefly  than  the  other  units  of  government 

(see  seventh  grade  outline). 
State, — chief  executive — governor  (assisted  l)y  heads  of  depart- 
ments); legislative  body — the  legislature  in  two  houses;  judi- 
cial body — state  courts  and  judges. 
Xation, — chief  executive — president  (assisted  by  cabinet);  legis- 
lative  body — congress,   two   liouses;   judicial   body — national, 
courts  and  judges. 
These  general  studies  should  serve  many  purposes:    they  should  illus- 
trate the  similarity  of  organization  throughout  our  government  in  the 
three  departments;  the  power  of  the  peo]ile  in  making  their  own  laws; 
the  growing  botindaries  of  authority  through  city,  county,  state,  nation; 
the  more  intense  local  interest  in  the  smallest  unit  of  government  and 
the  more  petty  details  there  are  to  be  attended  to;  the  growing  gravity  of 
the  interests  involved  in  the  affairs  of  the  larger  units;  the  need  of  broad, 
loyal  citizenship  everywhere. 

SEVENTH  YEAE  GEADE. 

Perhaps  all  the  topics  for  this  year  have  been  touched  upon  in  the 
preceding  grades.  But  the  childish  knowledge  there  gained  should  now 
be  supplemented  by  careful,  detailed  investigation.  The  following 
should  be  the  centers: 

The  city:  its  machinery  of  government,  various  departments,  princi- 
pal ordinances  that  should  be  observed  bv  children. 
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The  county:  geograpliical  importance;  board  of  supervisors  and 
tluir  principal  duties;  county  seat,  same  topics  as  found  under  city. 

Topics  from  the  general  summary,  as  voting,  naturalization,  danger- 
ous elements  in  society,  and  others. 

Hemembcr  to  keep  within  the  natural  interests  of  the  children;  do 
not  force  mature  treatment  upon  them.  There  is  enough  that  belongs  to 
the  childish  interests  and  to  the  awakening  maturity  of  this  age  without 
borrowing  from  tliat  wliicli  lies  without  their  sphere. 

EKaiTH    YEAE    GKADK. 

Tlie  texts  in  class  use  during  this  year  are  "The  Ame'.'ican  Citizen"' 
by  Dole,  and  the  State  Series  ''Civil  Government."  For  supplementary 
reading,  good  for  teachers  and  pupils,  see  the  book-list.  A  separate  reci- 
tation period  in  civics  should  be  arranged  for  on  the  daily  program.  On 
each  topic  use  all  the  reading  procurable,  as  is  done  in  history.  Encour- 
age the  pupils  to  obtain  information  wherever  possible,  by  original  in- 
quiries, conversations  Avitli  ])ub]ic  men  or  officials,  observation  of  city, 
county,  or  state  government. 

Government:  necessit}';  the  family,  school,  school-grounds,  societies; 
various  forms, — democracy,  kingdom,  absolutism,  etc.;  abuses  and  perils. 
Good  citizenship:  personal  character,  public  spirit,  knowledge  of  state 
affairs,  industry,  relations  to  one  another. 

The  city  (Stockton  especially):  see  the  outlines  for  preceding  grades; 
use  the  city  charter.  Dole's  "American  Citizen,"  and  the  State  Seriea 
text-book. 

The  townsliip  (very  briefly  referred  to). 

The  county:    review  seventh  grade  outlines  and  use  the  texts. 

The  state:  interest  the  pupils  in  subject  matter  from  the  ncws})apers, 
the  meeting  of  the  state  legislature,  our  own  senator  and  assemblyman, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  courts,  and  supplement  by  using  the  texts. 
Many  topics  from  Dole  should  be  worked  in  here. 

The  nation:  the  Federal  constitution:  base  the  pupil's  knowledge  of 
the  national  government  on  a  study  of  the  constitution;  this  was  begun, 
in  a  general  way.  at  the  first  of  the  year  in  history;  become  very  familiar 
witli  the  text  of  the  constitution;  by  general  discussions  bring  out  such. 
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thoughts  as  the  need  of  having  a  national  govern niont,  the  nature  of  the 
powers  that  it  shoukl  have  and  of  those  that  should  be  delegated  to  the 
states. 

There  are  many  subjects  from  Dole,  the  teachers'  or  the  pupils'  sug- 
gestions, and  the  newspapers  that  should  be  treated  topically.  These 
should  he  so  distributed  that  they  fit  into  other  subjects,  or  are  separated 
fr(»m  the  more  intensive,  analytical,  and  detailed  work  on  the  machinery 

of  governments. 

Study  men  avIio  liave  been  jm])()rtant  in  our  country.     When  consid- 
eriiig  naturalization,  converse  with  foreigners;  find  out  why  they  came 
to  this  country,  what  they  expected  to  gain  by  leaving 
•^    _  their  home  country.     Study  foreigners  who  have  become 

great  Americans,  as  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Carl 
Schurz.  If  possible,  consider  foreign  settlements  in  our  country,  such  as 
the  Polish  quarter  of  Chicago,  the  Italian  quarter  of  San  Francisco,  or 
the  many  places  where  a  miniature  old  world  country,  ■with  its  language, 
customs,  and  prejudices  is  preserved  in  the  very  midst  of  our  Eepublic. 
What  are  the  dangers  of  such  a  settlement?  That  is,  lead  the  pupils  to 
see  the  benefits  of  the  hearty  support  of  loyal  naturalized  citizens,  and 
the  dangers  of  perpetuating  old  world  life  in  a  large  body  of  voters,  un- 
influenced by  the  needs  of  our  country  and  ignorant  of  the  spirit  of  true 
democracy. 

The  character  of  the  citizen  rests  upon  the  character  of  the  individual. 

T];,it  of  the  individual  means  the  family,  the  state,  the  nation.     The 

teacher's  lesser  aim   of  training  the   child  into  a  good 

Tho    Man 

citizen  is  surely  readied  by  following  the  demands  of  the 
higher  aim, — the  education  of  the  child  into  an  upright 
HQJiTi  or  woman. 

Keference  Books. 

PEIMARY   GRADES    (fOR   THE    TEACHER). 

Dole:    The  Young  Citizen.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
.Tudson:    The  Young  American.     Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 
Charter    and    Ordinances    of    the    City    of    Stockton,    ]>ublished    in 
Stockton. 
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Dole,  Jiidsoii.  and  the  Stockton  cliarter  as  above. 
Dole:    The  American  Citizen.     D.  C.  Heatli  .S:  Co. 
Macy:    Civil  Government.     Ginn  &  Co. 

An  excellent  standard  work.     Part  V.  especiall}'  is  good 
for  the  teachers  in  the  varions  primary  grades  also. 
Yoimg:    Government  Class  Book.     Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co. 

One  of  the  older  standard  books. 
Fiske:    Civil  Government  in  the  United  States. 

American  Political  Ideas.     Honghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Two  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject. 
Ford:    American  Citizen's  Manual.  Parts  I.  and  II.     Putnam. 
Bryce:    American  Commonwealth.     Two  A-^ols. 
An  invaluable  work. 
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Art  is  added  to  drawing  because  drnwiiio-  liardly  covers  all  tlie  work 
\vhioh  is  at  present  given  in  the  time  sot  aside  for  this  study  in  the 

The  Past  school  curriculum.  The  old-time  drawing  consisted 
and  mostly  of  copying  from  tlie  flat  and  the  drawing  of  gco- 

The  Present,  metric  figures,  and  Jiad  at  its  best  the  narrow  aim  of 
training  only  the  eye  and  the  hand.  The  chief  aims  of  drawing  as 
taught  in  the  best  schools  to-day  are  to  lead  the  pupils  to  acquire,  first, 
the  power  of  accurate  observation;  second,  keen  perception;  third,  sound 
reasoning;  fourth,  the  development  of  a  taste  for  the  a]>preciation  of  the 
beatttiful  in  nature  and  of  the  achievements  of  men.  To  cultivate  the 
first  three  named,  object  drawing  and  color  Mork  are  given,  while  the 
study  of  the  principles  underlying  designing,  the  study  of  historic 
ornament,  and  pictitre  study  are  means  used  to  secure  the  latter.  It 
can  be  seen  that  the  present  work  has  higher  and  broader  aims;  in  fact, 
aims  which  properly  never  can  bo  fully  realized  in  the  elementary 
schools,  yet  for  which  it  is  worth  while  to  strive. 

Art  is  the  oldest,  the  most  natural,  and  the  universal  language;  the 
oldest  records  of  the  litiman  race  are  tlie  works  of  artists;  art  is  used  as  a 

Art  as  means  of  expression  not  only  l)y  the  ttntaught  child  and 

a  Language.  lli<'  savage,  but  also  liy  the  most  highly  educated  and  civ- 
ilized niaji;  the  wor-ks  of  the  great  inasters  of  all  ages  and  all  nations, 
such  as  Phidias,  liaphael,  Durer,  ^lurillo.  Rosa  Bonheur,  Landseer,  and 
many  others,  need  no  translation,  lieing  universally  understood. 

Considering  it  in  this  light,  the  leaching  of  di-awing  and  art  must 
be  recognized  as  necessary  in  giving  the  children  a  well-rounded  educa- 
tion. Instead  of  adding  to  the  already  crowded  school 
orre  ation.  eurriculum,  this  work  can  often  be  made  by  a  thoughtful 
teacher  a  help  to  other  studies,  such  as  arithmetic,  geography,  nature 
study,  history,  and  literature.  Often  a  pictorial  representation  in  one 
form  or  another,  either  a  drawing,  a  photograph,  or  even  a  few  touclies 
with  ]iencil  or  chalk,  makes  the  thought  to  be  represented  clearer  than 
could  long  oral  or  written   descriptions.     In  assigning  the  work,  the 
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idea  of  correlating  drawing  and  art  with  other  studies  has  been  an  import- 
ant factor,  yet  the  teaching  of  art  as  a  study  in  itself  has  not  been  lost 
sight  of.  The  first  thought  in  arranging  the  work  for  the  different 
grades  has  been  to  have  a  natural,  gradual  growth  and  development  along 
all  the  lines  covered  by  this  work  through  all  the  years  of  school  life. 

No  drawing-books  being  used  in  the  schools,  the  different  lines  of 
work  given  in  the  respective  grades  are  assigned  and  more  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  maniuils  issued  for  each  grade  by  the  supervisor.  These 
manuals  will  be  supplemented  by  the  instructions  given  1)y  him  at  the 
monthly  teachers'  meetings. 

Formerly  tlie  individ\iality  of  the  child  was  little  respected;  now 

there  is  great  danger  of  not  doing  enough  class  work.     To  foster  indi- 

individual       viduality,  free  work,  such  as  narrative  drawing  and  de- 

and  signing,  is  given;  to  obtain  good  general  results,  it  was 

Class  Work,     thought  best  to  give  directed  work,  such  as  the  drawing 

of  objects  and  geometric  figures.     While  there  are  many  good  reasons 

in  favor  of  the  free  work,  the  directed  cannot  be  set  aside,  otherwise  no 

progress  is  assiired;  a  due  admixture  of  the  two  in  public  school  work  is 

necessary  to  give  the  best  results. 

To  limit  the  assignments  in  drawing  and  art  to  such  work  as  may  be 
taught  in  the  schools,  to  show  the  correlation  with  other  subjects  in  the 
course,  and  to  emphasize  the  importance  and  value  of  the  subject  as  a 
study  in  itself,  the  course  is  arranged  under  four  headings.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  understood  that  no  marked  division  line  can  l)e  drawn, 
and  that  the  work  as  outlined  is  to  be  liberally  interpreted. 

The  constructive  work  consists  of  paper  folding,  the  drawing  of  geo- 
metric  figures   and   designs,   the  use   of  the  ruler,   and 

Constructive      t  ',  ,  n    xi  •     i    •  n      i     x   t    -      xi. 

(Irawjug  to   scale, — all   tins    being   well   adajited   to   the 

training  of  accuracy  and  attention,  and  arranged  to  cor- 
relate with  the  courses  in  arithmetic  and  geography. 

Object  drawing  consists  in  the  drawing  of  objects,  single  or  in  groups, 

such    as   models    (geometric   solids,    vase    forms,    etc.),    leaves,   flowers, 

seeds,   animals,   and   figures, — all   of   which   afford   good 

'  training  for  those  most  desirable  things  soug-ht;  namely, 

Drawinq  t^  r-     >  jj 

tlie  power  of  accurate  observation,  keen  perception,  and 

sound  reasoning.     Suitable  subjects   assigned   in   nature   study  should 

when  possible  be  used. 
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Creative  drawius;  is  subdividod  into  iiarrativt-  di'uwin*;-  and  desij;u- 

iiii:.     Of  the  former  more  use  is  made  in  the  primary  grades,  wliile  the 

latter  is  better  a(hi])ted  to  the  more  mature  classes  of  the 

treative        irjanimar  grades.     The  material  for  narrative  work  should 

rawing.        y^^^  taken   mainly  from   tlie  sources  outlined    in   history 

and  literature.     The  work  should  he  the  tree  ex))ression  of  the  child,  but 

his  attention  should  be  called  to  the  ])roportions  of  the  different  parts; 

he  should  be  encouraged  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge  gained  from  tlir^ 

object  drawing  as  by  so  doing  a  healthy  imagination  is  developed. 

Designing  should  ahn  he  indi\idual  work;  the  children's  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  underlying  principles.  This  work  gives  ojifjor- 
tunity  to  make  use,  first,  of  the  geometric  drawing  of  the  lower  grades 
for  the  constructive  portion;  second,  of  the  object  drawing,  since  con- 
ventional forms  of  foliage,  flowers,  and  seeds  are  used  as  tmits.  Design- 
ing is  the  practical  means  for  the  develo]mient  of  taste  through  indi- 
vidual effort. 

Under  this   heading,   everything   is   placed   wliich    tends   to   awaken 
an  appreciation  for  the  l)eautifu!,  l)ut  ]io  atteni])t  is  made  to  teach  the 
theory  of  art:  this  is  brought  about,  first,  by  the  teaching 
of  coloi-  and  calling  attention  to  color  harmony;  second, 
liy  tlie  study  of  historic  ornament  and  by  acquainting  the 
children  with  some  of  the  works  and  lives  of  the  great  masters;  third. 
by  picture  stud}'  and  tasteful  schoolroom  decoration.     All  these  uncon- 
sciously tend  towards  a  better  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and  give 
higher  standards  of  taste. 

In  all  this  work  it  should  be  ke])t  in  mind  that  although  much  is 
gained,  if  the  child  is  trained  to  a[)|)reciate  works  of  art.  yet  the 
highest  aim  is  to  develop  in  him  the  power  to  see  for  himself  the  beau- 
tiful in  nature. 

The  course  is  outlined  in  the  manuals  so  that  the  work  takes  up 
about  all  the  time  set  aside  for  drawing,  but  it  is  not  intended  to  admit 
of  no  change,  as  sometimes  material  is  available  for  a  much  more  inter- 
esting lesson  than  that  outlined.  Because  of  the  variety  which  such  a 
change  gives,  the  children  are  apt  to  do  better  work  than  in  the  regular 
lesson.  Such  changes  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher,  but 
should  not  be  made  too  often. 
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I)liU-kI)oar(l  dnnvino-  should  he  cneouragod,  as  tho  dra\vin<:^  can  be 
done  on  a  larger  scale:  it  admits  of  more  freedom  and  is  very  suitable  for 

liie  criticisms  of  l»oth  teacher  and  class:  for  these  same 

BFackboard  -j.  •    4.1      i     j.  x-       .1      x     •    •  •  n 

reasons,  it  is  the  l)est  means  lor  the  training,  especially 

^"        of  timid   children,   in   freer   and   bolder  work.     In   the 

lower  grades  some  time  every  day  should  be  devoted  to  it. 

Color  work  is  fully  recognized.     It  begins  in  the  first  grade,  in  which 

it  is  taught  by  means  of  the  s])cetrum  and  color  slips,  and  by  letting  the 

children  work  in  colored  cravon  on  the  l)lackboard  and 

Color  Work.  ^,  1  '        i         11      1   xx 

paper,  the  Avax  crayons  l)eing  used  on  the  latter. 

From  the  second  grade  up,  water  color  boxes  are  used.  I^p  to  the 
fifth  grade,  "Prang's  color  box.  No.  1,'"  is  in  use;  Avhile  in  the  last  three 
grammar  grades  the  '"Eembrandt  color  Ijox/'  which,  was  formerly  the 
standard  in  the  lower  grades,  is  now  used. 

lUnisli  work  is  taught  from  the  third  grade  up.  writing  ink  or  neutral 

colors  beinu'  used.      For  this  and  all  color  work  CJhinese 
Brush  Work.     ,        ,  "  t    i        k   j-       ^  j  ■   ^ 

hriishes  are  supphed.     A  few  lessons  m  pen  and  ink  are 

.given  during  the  year  in  the  upper  grades. 

Copy  work  has  its  jilace:  that  is,  if  given  with  the  object  of  helping 
the  diild  to  ex]u-ess  himself  or  to  study  tcchnic.  Great 
care  should  l)e  taken  in   selecting  suitable  material;  if 

possible,  the  supervisor  should  be  consulted  in  the  selection  of  material. 

All  material  recpiired   for  the  work  in  drawing  is  furnished  by  the 

Board  of  I^ducation.     This  system  is  found  to  be  more  economical.     As 

tiic  material  furnished  is  uniform  in  the  various  grades, 

^  ^""'^  ■        all  pupils  in  so  far  as  material  is  concerned  have  equal 

opi>ortunities  for  doing  good  work. 

The  general  medium  of  expression  is  the  pencil,  but,  when  suitable, 
other  mediums  are  used.  Pencils  especially  for  drawing  are  furnished 
from  the  third  grade  up.  The  ''Eagle  Academic,  Soft  Medium,"  is  used 
up  to  and  in  the  fifth  grade,  while  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades  "Eagle  Draughting,  Xo.  -Tl-f,""  is  used. 

For  pencil  and  l)]-ush  work,  a  rough  manila  ])aper  is  used:  for  the 
color  work,  a  rough  Avhite  paper;  while  for  special  work,  the  children 
are  furnished  at  times  with  white  or  gray  paper,  well  adapted  for  color  or 
pen  and  ink  work.     The  pa'per  is  put  up  in  pads  G  x  9  inches  for  use  up  to 
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the  fifth  grade;  in  the  higher  grades  pads  9  x  12  are  in  use.  The  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  are  furnished  with  portfolios  in  which  to  keep  their 
pads  and  drawings. 

Each  building  has  shelves  assigned  for  models  used  in  the  drawing 

lesson;  these  models  consist  of  well-proportioned  vase  forms  and  type 

solids,  both  of  which  are  furnished  by  the  Board.     To 

give  variety   and   to   add   to   the   interest,   the   children 

bring  natural  forms  and  interesting  objects  used  in  every  day  life. 

Heretofore  the  lighting  of  the  schoolroom,  one  of  the  most  import- 

The  Lighting    ant  essentials  in  this  work,  was  little  considered.     This 

of  always  ])roved  a  drawback  to  the  work  in  the  regular 

Schoolrooms,    classroom.     With    proper    lighting    as    found    in    most 

modern  schoolrooms  the  work  in  drawimr  is  iireatlv  facilitated. 


MANUAL   TRAINING. 


Shop  work  is  optional  witli  boys  in  the  eighth  grades.  One  hour 
and  a  half  lesson  is  given  each  week. 

The  work  consists  of  the  construction  of  simple  joints  used  in  the 
various  branches  of  woodworking,  and  of  different  articles  showing  the 
application  of  the  joints  made. 

Each  exercise  is  carefully  planned  to  embody  some  definite  principle, 
and  to  bring  into  use  in  proper  sequence  the  various  bench  and  shop 
tools.  ♦ 


MUSIC. 


Millie  liolds  a   distinetivo  place  in  education,  one  which  no  other 

study  can   fill.     It  develops  the  emotional  nature  and.  reaches  to  that 

Place  higher  and  inner  life  of  the  heart  and  the  soul.     "The 

in  meaning  of  song  goes  deep.     Who  is  there  who  in  logical 

Education.      words  can  express  the  effect  music  has  upon  us?     A  kind 

of  inarticulate^  unfathomable  speech  which  leads  us  to  the  edge  of  the 

infinite." 

Martin  Luther  says,  •'Music  admonishes  maji,  renders  him  mild, 
gentle,  modest,  and  reasonable.  He  who  knows  the  art  is  ennobled  by 
it  and  has  aptitude  for  all  things."  How  carefully  must  we  present  this 
subject  that  it  may  perform  its  true  office  in  dcA^eloping  high  and  noble 
ideals  which  may  become  realities  in  the  life  and  character  of  the  child. 

Beginning  with  the  first  year,  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  in 
the  selection  of  songs  both  as  to  words  and  music,  for  we  are  forming 
impressions  whicli  are  to  be  lasting.  p]ach  song  should 
i-epresent  a  mood  which  the  child  can  feel  and  express, 
the  music  should  be  suited  to  the  words  and  in  a  key  adapted  to  the 
voices.  The  songs  should  be  chosen  with  reference  to  the  season  of 
the  year,  and,  when  possible,  should  correlate  with  the  nature  studies, 
literature,  or  histoiy.  No  song  should  ever  be  sung  in  a  lifeless  or  indif- 
ferent manner.  "There  is  a  correspondence  between  the  soul  of  a  song 
and  the  heart  of  a  child,"  and  if  the  teacher  is  enthusiastic,  in  sympathy 
with  her  children,  and  feels  the  sentiment  of  the  song,  it  will  not  he  dif- 
ficult to  establish  this  correspondence.  Above  all  let  the  music  lesson 
be  a  hap]iy  time.  For  songs  to  be  taught  in  the  various  grades,  teachers 
are  referred  to  the  list  given  at  the  end  of  this  course. 

While  singing  there  should  be  a  natural  erect  position  of  the  body 

with  (best  active  and  head  up.     If  the  chest  is  inactive,  the  breath  is 

inij^cded,  and  if  the  head  is  down,  the  chin  presses  upon 

°  '  '°"'        tlie  laiynx  and  ])revents  its  free  action.     In  the  motion 
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songs  and  games  of  the  primary  grades  tliere  should  l)e  an  nit  ire  freedom 
from  self-conseionsness.  The  more  natiirnl  and  spontaneous  the  ])hiy 
can  be  made  the  better. 

The  breathing  exercises  may  be  given  during  tlie  miisie  h'sson.  in 
connection  with  the  physical  culture,  or  at  any  time  during  the  day  when 

rest  is  needed  from  the  study  peznod.     The  criterion  of 

Breathing  j.  ■       ■     i-       ■     u       •  •  ^i        •        i'  ^i        i 

correct  inspiration  is,    an  increase  m  the  size  ol  the  ab- 

Ex6rcis6S 

domen  and  lower  part  of  the  chest  Whoever  draws  in 

tlu  abdonu'ii  and  raises  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  in  the  act  of  tilling 

the  lungs  breathes  wrongly." 

The  simple  vocal  drills  introduced  in  the  first  year  and  continued 

thruugliout  the  course  are  to  overcome  the  "screamy''  quality  of  the 

ordinary  child  voice  and  to  secure  pure,  sweet,  and  sym- 
Vocal  Drills.  .      .  i    i       i       ■      ■  4     "   i 

}iatiietic    singing.     J.oud    and    harsii    singing    not    only 

injures  the  throat  but  emphasizes  those  very  traits  of  character  which 

it  sliould  be  the  ]nir])ose  of  music  to  overcome. 

AVlien  sight  reading  is  introduced,  do  not  let  the  les.son  become  simply 
a  mental  exercise  of  reading  from  note  to  note.  "Singing  is  the  ex- 
in-cssion  of  the  emotions  and  not  the  intellect."  If  tlie 
Sight  Reading,  exercises  are  sung  in  ])hrases  and  with  expression,  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  have  words  in 
which  to  express  emotion.  Vary  the  order  of  the  lesson  and  do  not  let 
the  children  become  weary  and  inattentive  by  dwelling  too  long  on  any 
one  feature. 

The  morning  session,  each  day.  should  be  opened  with  singing.  In 
the  primary  grades  there  should  be  a  closing  song.  While  the  course  is 
outlined  by  pages,  it  is  not  intended  that  every  exercise  should  be  sung. 
This  would  not  only  be  impossible  in  the  limited  time  allow^ed  for  sing- 
ing, but  is  unnecessary.  The  exercises  should  be  selected  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  class  and  when  a  dit!iculty  is  once  mastered,  needless  repe- 
tition should  be  avoided. 

FIB,ST   YEAR  GRADE. 

Material:    Cliart  Series  A,  Natural  Music  Course. 
September.     Breathing    exercises.     Simple    vocal    drill     to    unite    the 
voices,  beginning  well  uj)  in  the  head  tones  and  singing  down  with 
iili  and  Go.     Insist  on  soft,  sweet  tones.     Teacli  the   scale    as    a 
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melody  with  oli,  jl}i.  Sing  songs  already  learned  at  home  or  in  the 
kinderirarteii.  Teach  a  simple  rote  song.  Select  one  that  will 
arouse  and  interest  every  pupil.  Note:  No  attempt  should  be 
made  to  teach  sight  reading  during  the  first  year.  Chart  A  is  for 
the  use  of  the  teacher,  and  the  exercises  from  it  are  to  be  given  by 
oral  dictation,  hand  signs,  etc. 

October,  lireathing  exercises.  Vocal  drill, — l-S-7-(;-r)-4-;V2-].  lie- 
gin  with  prii  and  carry  down  the  scale  with  the  vowel.  Teach  the 
scale  by  syllables  Do-Ti-La-Sol-Fa-Mi-Re-Do.  (See  Lessons  on 
"Musical  Familv.")  Eote  souirs  continued.  Teach  one  marching 
or  motion  song. 

November.  Breathing  exercises.  Vocal  drill  and  vowels  on  sustained 
tones.  Teach  the  scale  from  hand  signs.  Fix  intervals  8-1-8,  8-7-8. 
Develop  La  (6)  the  ''grown  up  sister."  Eote  songs  continued.  Let 
one  be  a  TJianksgiving  song. 

Decembee.  Breathing  exercises.  Vocal  drill, — the  scale  down  and  up 
from  different  j)itches  with  oh,  ah,  and  humming.  The  tones 
should  be  pure  and  soft.  The  humming  should  be  done  with  the 
lips  free.  Devedop  Mi-Sol  (3  and  5)  the  "little  sister,"  the  "soldier 
brother."  By  hand  signs  teach  intervals  1-3-.J-8,  8-5-3-1.  Eote 
songs  continued.  One  song  for  the  month  should  be  appropriate  to 
the  Christmas  season. 

January,  lireathing  exercises.  Vocal  drill, — the  scale  with  tlie  syl- 
lables prii  and  pro  in  smooth  sustained  tones.  By  hand  signs  review 
intervals  already  learned.  To  develop  the  sense  of  time  have  the 
children  sing  with  '"la"  a  familiar  song  having  a  strong  rhythm  and 
mark  the  time  and  accented  beat  by  clapping  the  hands  softly.  Rote 
songs  continued. 

February.  Breathing  exercises.  For  vocal  drill  select  exercises  from 
previous  lessons.  Be  sure  there  are  no  hard  or  strained  tones.  Re- 
y'lm-  intervals  already  learned.  With  hand  signs  teach  2-4-6-8, 
8-4-6-2.  Sing  familiar  intervals  with  "la"  and  have  pupils  give 
syllable  names.  Give  but  a  few  minutes  each  day  to  this  work. 
Almost  the  entire  time  should  be  given  to  rote  songs.  Teach  two 
rote  songs. 
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March.  Breathing  exercises.  Vocal  drill, — 1-8-7-G-5-4-3-2-1  with 
humming,  oh,  and  tih.  With  hand  signs  teach  8-2-8,  8-2-3-8,  8-7-8, 
8-0-8,  8-5-8.  Call  different  intervals,  the  children  to  sing  by  syl- 
lables. Continue  exercise  to  develop  the  sense  of  rliytlnn.  Eote 
songs  continvied. 

April.  Breathing  exercises.  Vocal  drill, — exercises  selected  from  pre- 
'  vious  lessons.  With  hand  signs  and  numerals  review  intervals 
already  learned.  Teach  8-4-8,  8-3-8,  8-2-8,  8-1-8.  Continue  oral 
dictation,  singing  familiar  intervals  with  "la,"  pupils  singing  back 
with  syllables.  Continue  exercises  in  rhythm.  Have  the  class  sing 
a  melody  with  ''la.''  Let  pupils  mark  the  time  upon  the  blackboard 
in  short  vertical  lines,  a  longer  line  indicating  the  accented  beat. 
Eote  songs  continued. 

Mat.  Breathing  exercises  continued.  Vocal  drill, — exercises  selected 
from  previous  lessons.  With  hand  signs  and  numerals  teach  8-7-8, 
7-6-7,  6-5-G,  5-4-5,  4-3-4,  3-2-3,  2-1-2-1.  With  numerals  write  short 
jjlirases  upon  the  board  to  l)e  sung  with  syllables  and  "la.''  Con- 
tinue oral  dictation.     Eote  songs  continued. 

June.  Eeview  all  rote  songs.  Examine  children  individually  and  note 
those,  if  any,  who  cannot  sing  the  scale  or  the  simple  intervals. 
Eeport  to  the  next  teacher  the  promoted  children 'who  need  especial 
attention.  The  supervisor  of  music  should  be  furnished  with  sep- 
arate lists  of  promoted  and  non-promoted  pupils,  eacli  pupil  being 
marked  on  liis  work  in  music  as  excellent,  medium,  or  poor. 

SECOND   YEAE   GEADE. 

Material:    C*hart  Series  B;  Natural  Primer,  Part  I. 

September.  Breatbing  exercises.  Vocal  drill. — 1-8-7-G-5-4-3-2-1  with 
prii  and  pro  carrying  down  the  scale  with  the  vowel  sound.  Have 
the  tone  soft  and  pure  and  the  lips  free.  Eeview  the  intervals  of  the 
scale  in  all  combinations  using  numerals,  hand  signs,  and  syllables. 
Eeview  exercises  of  Chart  A.  Present  carefully  by  note  the  exer- 
cises in  time,  page  5.  At  first,  do  not  attempt  to  explain  the  staff, 
clef,  signatures,  or  notes.  Simply  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
"Musical  Family"  move  about.  Eeview  rote  songs  of  last  year  and 
teach  two  new  ones.     Give  almost  tbe  entire  time  to  rote  sinewing. 
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OCTOBHR.  Bivatliinu-  cxci-ciscs.  N'ocal  drill. — the  scaU'  n)t  and  down 
with  km-nh-;ih  in  the  key  of  E  flat.  Continue  interval  drill  as 
lor  September.  (Ji\e  e.xorcises  in  j-liytlnu  l)y  inai'kin^^  the  time  upon 
tile  l)laekl)oard  or  by  ta[)ping  the  fingers  u])on  the  (h^sk.  Present  by 
note  pages  1  to  4.  ('hart  B.  Speak  of  the  different  signatures  as 
"(I(MU-  ])lates"  and  tlie  ])iteh  names  as  "'streets.'"  Kote  song.s  con- 
tinued. 

.\()\KM  i;i:i;.  l>i"eathing  e.xereises.  A'oeal  drill, — seale  (h)\\n  and  up  with 
iili  and  oh.  Continue  interval  drill  by  giving  short  phrases  upon  the 
hhu  kboard  oi'  1)y  hand  signs.  Present  pages  5,  6,  and  7  of  Chart  B.' 
Do  not  dwell  upon  the  exercises  till  the  children  become  weary  and 
inattentive.     Rote  songs  continued. 

DECEMiiKf;.  lireathing  exercises.  Vocal  drill, — l-8-T-()-.")-4-;j-2-l  with 
humming,  pni,  and  ])ro.  Carry  well  up  into  the  head  tones.  Con- 
tinue interval  drills  using  '"la"  instead  of  syllables.  Divide  the  class 
into  two  parts  and  develop  two-juirt  singing  by  use  of  hand  signs. 
j\Iake  the  exercises  short  and  simple.  Chart  B,  pages  8  and  9. 
Primer,  pages  10  to  13,  omitting  two-part  exercises.  Give  especial 
attention  to  the  Christmas  song. 

January.  Breathing  exercises.  Vocal  drill, — exercises  selected  from 
previoiTs  lessons.  Write  simple  two-part  exercises  in  numerals  upon 
the  ])oard.  (These  may  be  selected  from  exercises  omitted  in  the 
Primer).  Class  sing  with  syllables.  Take  up  the  key  signatures  C, 
C  and  F.  Learn  each  thoroughly  before  taking  up  a  new  one. 
Chart  B,  jiages  10  and  11.  Primer  pages  14  to  20.  Eote  songs  con- 
tinued. 

Fkbruary.  Breathing  exercises.  Vocal  drill, — scale  up  with  km-oli-iili 
in  smooth  sustained  tones.  Continue  oral  dictation,  singing  ex- 
ercises wnth  "la,"'  children  responding  with  syllables.  Exercises  in 
marking  time.  Teach  lines  and  spaces  of  the  staff.  Chart  B, 
pages  12  and  115.  IModulator  drill.  Primer,  pages  20  to  2G,  omit- 
ting two-part  exei-cises.  Continue  two-part  exercises  from  the 
board.  l?ote  songs  continiu'd.  Let  o7ie  be  for  Washington's  })irtli- 
dav. 
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March.  Breathing  exercises.  Vocal  drill, — 1-8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1  witli  prii 
and  pro,  carrying  down  the  scale  with  the  vowel.  Continue  interval 
drill  by  individual  work.  Drill  on  pitch  names.  Drill  on  signa- 
tures D  and  B  flat.  Chart  B,  pages  13  and  14.  Primer.  ])ages  'iCy 
to  34.     Rote  songs  continued. 

April.  Breathing  exercises.  Vocal  drill, — 1-2-3-4-5-4-3-2-1-2-3-4-5-4- 
3-2-1-2-3-4-5-4-3-2-1-2  (Re-o-do),  etc.,  with  tih,  oh,  and  humming. 
Drill  on  key  signatures.  Continue  two-part  exercises  from  hand 
signs  or  numerals  on  board.  Chart  B,  pages  12  to  14.  Primer, 
pages  34  to  39,  and  two-part  exercises,  pages  IG  and  20.  Rote 
songs  continued. 

May.  ]3reathing  exercises.  Vocal  drill, — exercises  in  humming  and 
vowels  on  sustained  tones.  Review  all  intervals  with  hand  signs  and 
numerals.  Call  scale  names,  the  children  to  respond  with  syllables. 
Exercises  in  marking  rhythm.  Chart  B,  review  difficult  exercises. 
Primer,  pages  39  to  42,  and  two-part  exercises,  pages  25,  29,  and  33. 
Rote  songs  continued. 

June.  Review  rote  songs.  Before  the  close  of  the  month  each  teacher 
should  apply  the  tests  and  make  the  reports  suggested  l)el()w: 

1.  Individual  reading  from  Primer. 

2.  Power  to  find  Do  from  key  signature  in  keys  C,  G,  D,  F, 
and  B  flat. 

3.  Power  to  tell  the  number  of  beats  in  a  measure  from  the  time 
signature. 

4.  Ability  to  recognize  whole,  half,  quarter,  and  eighth  notes  and 
their  corresponding  rests. 

5.  Power  to  give  the  pitch  naijies  of  the  lines  and  spaces. 

6.  Note  and  report  to  the  next  teacher  pupils  who  should  receive 
especial  attention  in  the  next  higher  grade. 

7.  The  supervisor  of  music  should  be  furnished  with  separate 
lists  of  promoted  and  non-promoted  pupils,  each  pupil  being  marked 
on  his  work  in  music  as  excellent,  medium,  or  poor. 
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THIRD    YEAK    GRADE. 

Material:    Chart  Series  C;  Natural  Music  Primer,  Part  2. 

Septembki;.  lireathing  exercises.  Vocal  drill, — l-S-7-()-5-l-o-3-l  witli 
humming,  oh,  and  iih.  Review  intervals  using  numerals  and 
signs.  Continue  oral  dictation — the  teacher  singing  intervals  with 
"la,"  the  children  responding  witli  syllables.  Chart  C,  pages  1,  2, 
and  3.  Primer,  pages  46  to  51.  The  simple  exercises  should  he 
sung  with  "la"  instead  of  syllables.  Beat  time  carefully.  Review 
last  year's  rote  songs.     Rote  songs  continued. 

October.  Breathing  exercises.  Vocal  drill, — scale  up  with  hum,  oh, 
and  jih  in  smooth  sustained  tones.  Do  not  tighten  the  muscles  of 
the  throat.  Review  key  signatures  of  previous  year  and  add  A  and 
E  flat.  Review  pitch  names.  Exercises  in  rhythm.  Continue  two- 
part  singing  by  hand  signs  or  numerals  upon  the  board.  Written 
lesson,  staff,  clef,  key  signature,  and  time  signature.  Chart  C, 
pages  4  and  5.     Primer,  pages  51  to  56.     Rote  songs  continued. 

XovEMFJKit.  Breatliing  exercises.  Vocal  drill. — l-;')-5-4-;)-2-l-2  (Re-o- 
do)  1-0-0-4-3-2-1,  etc.,  with  nh  and  Jih.  Continue  interval  drill. 
Drill  on  5-  sharp  4-5  (Sol-fi-sol).  Continue  two-part  exercises  from 
board  with  humming,  "la,"  and  syllables.  Be  sure  the  tones  are  pure 
and  the  harmony  true.  Review  last  month's  work  and  write  scales 
in  key  signatures  G,  C,  and  F.  Chart  C,  pages  6  and  7.  Primer, 
pages  51  to  65.  Rote  songs  continued.  Let  one  be  appropriate  for 
Thanksgiving. 

December.  Breathing  exercises.  Vocal  drill, — exercises  from  pre- 
vious lessons.  Exercises  in  marking  rhythm.  Call  upon  different 
])upils  to  dictate  exercises  for  the  class,  using  hand  signs  or  singing 
Avith  "la" — the  class  to  respond  with  the  syllables.  Try  to  arouse 
every  child.  Review  key  signatiires  of  previous  lessons.  Tjcarn 
signatures  for  D  and  1>  flat.  Chart  C,  pages  8  and  9.  Primer,  pages 
65  to  7\\.  TTave  the  exercises  well  phrased.  Rote  songs  continued. 
Review  Christma.-  soni^s  of  last  vear  and  teach  one  new  one. 
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January.  Breathing-  exercises.  Vocal  drill,  the  scale  with  pni  and 
pro  in  smooth  sustained  tones.  Dictate  intervals  with  hand  signs 
and  mmierals,  class  to  sing  with  "la."  Review  pitch  names.  Re- 
view key  signatures  and  add  E  and  A  fiat.  Written  lesson, — reviev/ 
the  several  kinds  of  notes  and  their  corresponding  rests.  Write  a 
simple  exercise  in  two  or  three  part  time  and  have  pupils  place  the 
hars.  Chart  C,  pages  10  and  11.  Primer,  pages  73  to  79.  Rote 
songs  continued. 

T^EHRUARY.  Breathing  exercises.  Vocal  drill, — exercises  from  previous 
lessons,  ('arrv  well  up  into  tlie  head  tones  without  tightening  the 
tlu'oat.  Continue  two-part  exercises  with  hand  signs  and  numerals. 
Drill  on  8-  fiat  7-6  (Do-te-la).  Review  key  signatures  of  last  month 
and  write  scales  of  C,  G,  and  F  in  whole  notes.  Chart  C,  pages  12 
and  13.  Primer,  })ages  79  to  So.  Review  patriotic  songs.  Rote 
songs  continued. 

M^^cH.  Breathing  exercises.  Vocal  drill, — l-S-7-r.-.')-4-3-2-l  with 
humming,  prii,  and  pro  carrying  down  on  tlie  vowel.  Review  key 
signatures.  Exercises  in  rliythm.  Written  lesson  on  scales  D  and  B 
fiat  in  half  notes.  Chart  C,  pages  11:,  1."),  and  16.  Primer,  pages 
85  to  91.     Rote  songs  continued. 

AriiiL.  Breathing  exercises.  A^ocal  drill, — exercises  selected  from  pre- 
vious lessons.  Continue  two-part  exercises  from  1)oard.  pupils  sing- 
ing with  syllables  and  iih.  Have  as  much  individual  work  as  possi- 
hle.  Drill  on  3-  sharp  2-3  (Mi-ri-mi).  Written  lessons  on  equivalents 
of  whole,  half,  and  quarter  notes.  Key  signatures  given,  teacher 
sings  phrases  of  familiar  intervals  with  "la,"  pupils  write.  Chart  C, 
pages  3  7,  IS.  and  19.  Primer,  pages  91  to  100.  Rote  songs 
continued. 

May.  Breathing  exercises.  Vocal  drill, — exercises  from  previous  les- 
sons. Interval  drill  continued.  Dwell  on  sharp  4,  .sharp  2,  and  flat 
7.  Review  pitch  names.  Review  key  signatures.  Write  simple 
phrases  ujxui  the  hoard  in  numerals.  Have  the  class  sing  at  sight 
with  iih.  Chart  C,  [)ages  20,  21 ,  an<l  22.  Primer,  pages  100  to  110. 
Rote  songs  continued. 
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June.  Roto  songs  reviewed.  Keview  difficult  intervals.  Chart  C, — 
review  any  difficult  exercises.  Apply  the  tests  and  make  the  reports 
])rescribed  lor  the  second  grade  together  with  the  following: 

1.  Knowledge  of  tlie  divided   l)eat  and   of  the  chromatic  tones 
sharp  4,  fiat  7,  and  sharp  2. 

2.  Knowledge  of  key  signatures  through  four  shar])s;  and  four 
flats. 

3.  Power  to  give  the  })itch  names  of  tlie  staif. 

4.  Power  to  write  the  major  scales  in  keys  C,  G,  D,  F,  and  B  flat. 

5.  Test  the  class  as  a  whole  on  song  singing.  Note  the  tone 
quality,  the  phrasing,  and  the  enunciation. 

<).  The  supervisor  of  music  should  he  furnished  with  separate  lists 
of  promoted  and  non-promoted  pu])ils,  each  pupil  being  marked  on 
his  work  in  music  as  excellent,  medium,  or  poor. 

FOURTH   YEAR    GRADE. 
Material:    Chart  Series  D;  Natural  Music  Reader,  No.  1. 

September,  lireathing  exercises.  Vocal  drill, — l-8-7-(i-5-4-3-2-l  with 
oh,  ah,  and  humming.  Review  all  intervals  by  means  of  hand  signs 
and  numerals.  Give  exercises  in  marking  time  upon  the  board  as 
the  class  sings.  Review  key  signatures  and  pitch  names  of  staff. 
Modulator  drill  on  major  and  normal  minor  scales.  Written  les- 
son— review  scales  of  prevous  year.  Chart  D,  ])ages  1,  2,  and  3. 
Reader  I.,  pages  5  to  13.     Rote  songs  continued. 

October.  Breathing  exercises.  Vocal  drill. — the  scale  with  iib 
in  smooth  sustained  tones.  Continue  two-part  exercises  with  hand 
signs  and  numerals  written  upon  the  board.  Class  sing  with  syl- 
lables and  "■'la,'''  also  with  humming.  Chart  D,  pages  3  and  4. 
Reader  I.,  pages  13  to  20.     Rote  songs  continued. 

November.  Breathing  exercises.  Vocal  drill, — 1-3-5-8-7-5-4-2-1  with 
ah.  Exercises  in  marking  rhythm.  Point  intervals  from  major  scale 
of  modulator,  the  class  to  sing  with  "la"  instead  of  syllables.  Drill 
on  6-  sharp  5-G  (La-si-la).  Study  key  signatures — keys  of  B  and  D 
flat.  Write  whole,  half,  quarter,  eighth  notes  and  their  corresponding 
rests.  Chart  D,  pages  5  and  6.  Reader  I.,  pages  20  to  30.  The 
rote  song  for  this  month  should  be  appropriate  for  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing season. 
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December.  Breathing  exercises.  Vocal  drill, — scale  down  and  np 
with  oh  and  ah.  Review  key  signatures  B  and  D  flat.  Sing  short 
phrases  with  "la" — pupils  respond  with  syllables.  Teacher  writes 
simple  exercises  upon  the  board  in  two,  three,  and  four  part  time — 
pupils  place  bars.  Chart  D,  pages  7  and  8.  Reader  I.,  pages  30  to 
40.     Review  Christmas  songs  of  last  year  and  learn  one  new  one. 

January.  Breathing  exercises.  Vocal  drill, — 1-8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1  with 
prii  and  pro  carrying  down  on  the  vowel  sound.  Divide  the  class  in 
three  divisions  and  sound  the  tones  of  "do"  chord  melodically  then 
in  unison.  Continue  with  the  triads  on  each  tone  of  the  scale. 
Write  the  scales  of  B  and  D  flat  in  eighth  and  sixteenth  notes.  Chart 
D,  pages  9  and  10.  Reader  I.,  pages  40  to  50.  Rote  songs  con- 
*  tinned. 

February.  Breathing  exercises.  Vocal  drill, — any  simple  drill 
adapted  to  needs  of  the  class.  Continue  study  of  triads  with  hum- 
ming and  syllable  ah.  Review  key  signatures.  Simple  exercises 
written  on  the  board.  Select  those  Avhich  begin  ol!  tlie  heat. 
Teacher  sings  marking  the  accent — pupils  place  time  signatures  and 
bars.  Chart  D,  pages  11  and  12.  Reader  I.,  pages  51  to  63.  Re- 
view patriotic  songs.     Rote  songs  continued. 

March.  Breathing  exercises.  Vocal  drill, — scale  up  and  down  in 
smooth  sustained  tones  with  km-oh-ah — mouth  open  and  lips  free. 
Continue  singing  at  sight  with  "la"  simple  two-part  exercises  from 
the  board.  Drill  on  modulation.  "Write  the  triads  of  the  scale  in 
whole,  half,  quarter,  eighth,  and  sixteenth  notes.  The  teacher  gives 
the  key  and  sings  with  "la"  familiar  intervals — pupils  write.  Chart 
D,  review  pages  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Reader  I.,  pages  63  to  77.  Wherever 
possible  sing  the  exercises  with  "la."'"     Rote  songs  continued. 

April.  Breathing  exercises.  Vocal  drill, — 1-3-5-8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1  Avith 
oh  and  ah.  Continue  drill  in  marking  rhythm.  Individual  work  in 
sight  reading.  Drill  on  normal  minor.  Written  lesson — review 
key  signatures.  Teacher  sings  intervals  Avith  "la" — class  write  u])on 
the  staff  in  the  several  keys.  Chart  D,  review  pages  5  to  8.  Reader 
I.,  pages  78  to  93.    Rote  songs  continued. 

May.  Breathing  exercises.  Vocal  drill,— 1-8-1-2  (Re-o-do)  1-8-1-2 
(Re-o-do),  etc.,  with  syllable  dh.  Review  intervals  with  hand  signs. 
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(Jive  tho  tonic  and  sing  with  "la"  ;>-  sharp  2-o,  5-  sharp  4-5,  8-  flat 
7-(),  6-  sharp  o-(i,  pupils  respond  witli  syllables.  Encourage  individu- 
al singing.  Write  the  value  of  dotted  whole  note  in  hall'  notes,  the 
dotted  lialf  in  quarter  notes,  tlie  dotted  quarter  in  eighth  notes. 
Chart  I),  review  images  8  to  ]2.  Header,  ]iages  03  to  lOlJ.  Rote 
songs  continued. 

Junk,  licvit-w  rote  songs,  (icncral  icvicw  of  intei-\'aU  and  written 
exei'cises.  Use  tests  as  given  in  third  grade.  The  supervisor  of 
music  should  be  furnished  with  sejiarate  lists  of  promoted  and  non- 
]iromoted  pupils,  each  ])upil  being  juarked  on  his  work  as  excellent, 
medium,  or  poor. 

FIFTH    YKAIJ    (iKAl)E. 

AL\TEKiAi.:    Clun-l  Series  K:  Xatui'al  .Music  Reader,  Xo.  2. 

SEi'TKMr.KU.  iii'cathing  cxci-ciscs  to  be  given  througliout  tlie  yoav. 
Vocal  drill, — 1-0-0-8-7-5-4-2-1  -with  bumming,  oh.  and  ;ih.  Review 
chromatic  tones  of  last  year  by  means  of  numerals.  Review  key 
signatures.  Chart  F],  pages  1.  2,  and  ;>,  and,  when  necessary,  such 
exercises  as  are  referred  to  by  reader.  Reader  I.,  pages  .5  to  20.  l^y 
note  at  least  on(>  su])plementary  song.  In  presenting  all  songs  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  tone  qualiiy.  phrasing,  and  expressioTi. 

0('Tor;i",i;.  \'()cal  drill. — inajoi'  and  minor  scales  up  and  down  with 
buniminu  and  syllable  iih.  Continue  fhill  in  rhythm.  Write  exer- 
cises oj'  intervals  dictated  by  teacher.  Chart  E,  pages  4  and  5. 
Jieadcr,  ])ages  20  to  2S.     »Sup])lementary  song  in  two  parts. 

NovKMREK.  A'ocal  drill. —  l-S-7-(;-.")-4-;;-2-l  (lle-o-do).  l-S-7-()-.-)-4-;5-2-l, 
etc.,  with  Imniminu'.  ]n';i,  and  p!'(i  cnrryinji  down  on  tlu^  vowel.  Be 
careful  that  the  tones  are  rightly  ])]aced  and  of  good  (juality.  Re- 
view triads  of  nuijor  scale,  sounding  tones  mclodically,  then  in 
unison.  M'ritten  lesson — i-eview  key  signatures  and  scales.  Chart 
F],  ])agt's  o  and  0.  Reader  II.,  jtages  28  to  ;)8.  In  the  ]>art  singing, 
])arts  should  be  assigned  according  to  the  (piality  of  the  voice.  Re- 
view songs.      Thanksgiving  song  in  one  or  two  ])arts. 

Di;cKMHKK.  Vocal  drill, —  l-2-;)-4-o-(i-7-8-l  with  humniinu:,  oh.  and  iih. 
'J^hc  tones  .should  he  free  from  harsh  and  na.-^al  sounds.     Continue 
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(liill  on  minor  pcales.  Chart  E,  pages  6  and  7.  After  drilling  on 
page  T,  sFinilar  rhythms  may  be  written  from  dictation.  Reader  II., 
page  38  to  48.     Review  Christmas  songs  of  last  year.     Teach  one 

new  one  in  two  parts. 

January.  Vocal  drill. — tlu'  si-ale  up  in  smooth  sustained  tones  with 
km-6h-ah.  Minor  scales  up  and  down  with  syllables  and  ah. 
Exercises  in  rhythm.  Written  lesson — scale  in  ('  major  and  relative 
normal  and  harmonic  minors.  Chart  E,  page  8.  Reader  II.,  pages 
48  to  62.     Supplementary  song  in  one  or  two  parts. 

February.  A'ocal  drill,— l--i-;5-4-.V4-3--M-2  (Re-o-do),  l-2-.3-4-o-4-3- 
2-1,  etc..  rapidly  and  lightly  with  humming  and  iih.  J^rill  on  triads. 
Written  dictation.  Review  partiotic  songs.  Chart  E,  pages  8  and 
9.     Reader  II.,  pages  62  to  7o.     Supplementary  song  in  two  parts. 

March.  Tocal  drill, — exercises  selected  from  previous  lessons.  Watch 
the  quality  of  tone  in  all  vocal  drills.  p]xercises  in  rhythm.  Review- 
key  signatures  and  pitch  names.  Study  signatures,  keys  of  F  sharp 
and  Cr  flat.  Write  major  scale  and  relative  normal  and  harmonic 
minors  in  keys  G  and  E.  Chart  E,  page  10.  Reader  II..  pages  75. 
to  87.     Supplementary  song  in  two  parts. 

April.  Vocal  drill. — scale  u])  and  down  twice  in  one  breath  with  syl- 
lable iih;  have  the  tone  light  and  rapid.  Oral  dictation — teacher 
gives  the  tonic  and  sings  with  "la""  combinations  containing  chro- 
matic tones — pupils  resj)ond  with  syllables.  Written  lesson  in  un- 
evenly divided  beat.  Teacher  places  exercises  u]ion  the  board  and 
sings  with  strong  accent — ]m])ils  place  time  signature  and  bars. 
Chart  E,  page  11.  JJeadei-,  pages  87  to  100.  Supi)lementary  song 
in  two  parts. 

May.  Vocal  drill. — exercivses  selected  from  previous  lessons.  Review 
minor  scnles.  Continue  exercises  on  chords  with  syllables,  hum- 
ming, and  ah.  Written  lesson — review  the  various  kinds  of  notes 
with  corresponding  rests  already  studied  and  add  sixteenth  note 
and  sixteenth  rest.  Write  maJ.or  scale  in  sixteenth  notes  keys  of  F 
sharp  and  G  flat.  Chart  E,  ]>age  12.  Reader  II..  pages  100  to  115. 
Supplementary  song  in  two  parts. 
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June.  A  general  review  ol'  the  special  features  of  this  year's  work. 
Review  all  sui)pleinentary  songs  and  favorite  songs  from  the  reader. 
In  making  out  rei)orts  and  giving  the  final  tests  attention  should  be 
given  the  following: 

1.  The  secondary  division  of  the  beat  giving,  in  two-four  mcter^ 
the  dotted  eightli  and  sixteenth  note  to  one  beat. 

2.  Chromatics.  Tlie  complete  study  of  slmrp  4,  and  tiat  T,  and 
the  study  of  changed  seconds  or  ]n'ogressions  of  minor  seconds. 

3.  Pupils  should  be  tested  individually  in  singing  the  major  and 
minor  scales  and  by  dictation  on  their  power  to  recognize  and  repre- 
sent chromatic  progressions. 

4.  Test  the  class  in  sight  reading. 

5.  Song  singing  should  be  tested  as  directed  for  previous  grades, 
t).  Send  in  lists  to  the  supervisor  of  music  as  directed  in  preced- 
ing grade  assignments. 

SIXTH   YEAR    GRADE. 

Mateeial:  Chart  Series  F;  Xatural  Music  Reader.  Xo.  3. 
September.  Breatliing  exercises  to  be  given  tliroughout  the  year. 
Vocal  drill, — 1-8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1  with  humming,  oh.  and  iih.  Be  care- 
ful that  the  tones  are  properly  jjlaced  and  that  there  are  no  harsh 
or  nasal  sounds.  Keej)  within  the  range  of  the  voices.  Review 
normal  and  harmonic  minors  and  add  melodic  minor.  Written 
lesson — review  key  signatures.  Chart  F,  pages  1  to  4.  Reader  III., 
pages  5  to  IS.  Sitpplementary  song  in  two  parts.  Review  songs  of 
last  year. 

October.  Vocal  drill,  1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-1  with  prii  and  pro — carry  up 
on  the  vowel  sound.  Do  not  tighten  the  throat  on  the  higher  tones. 
Exercises  in  marking  rhythm.  Exercises  in  scale  writing  and  various 
meters.  Continue  drill  on  minor  scales.  Chart  F,  pages  4  and  5. 
Drill  on  syncopation.  Reader,  pages  18  to  22.  Sttpplementary 
song  in  two  parts. 

XovEMBER.  Vocal  drill, — scale  up  and  down  twice  in  one  breatli  lightly 
and  rapidh^  The  scale  in  progression  of  triads  with  humming,  syl- 
lables, and  jih.  Write  the  triads  of  major  scale  key  of  C.  Chart  F, 
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pages  (3  and  7.  Eeader  III.,  pages  22  to  32.  Thanksgiving  song. 
In  presenting  all  songs  give  attention  to  tone  qnality.  phrasing,  and 
expression. 

December.  Vocal  drill,— 1-8-5-8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1  with  ah.  Take  breath 
between  each  tone  ascending.  Continne  drill  on  minor  scales. 
Write  the  minor  scales  relative  to  CI  major.  Chart  F.  pages  8  and  9. 
Reader  III.,  pages  32  to  48.  Christmas  songs.  Review  those  of 
last  year  and  teach  a  new  one. 

January.  Vocal  drill, — scale  up  with  km — oh — ah  in  smooth  sus^- 
tained  tones.  Written  exercises  in  placing  bars  and  time  signatures 
from  exercises  written  on  board  and  feung  liy  teacher.  Drill  on 
major  and  minor  seconds.  Chart  F,  pages  10  and  11.  Reader  III., 
pages  48  to  64.     Supplementary  song  in  Iavo  parts. 

February.  For  vocal  drill,— l-3-.5-8-7-{i-')-4-3-2-l-S-7-fi-.V4-3-2-l- 
8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1  in  one  breath.  Phrases  sung  with  ^'la" — pupils  re- 
spond with  syllables.  Begin  the  study  of  chromatic  scale.  Written 
exercises  dictated  by  teacher.  Chart  F,  pages  12  and  13.  Eeader 
III.,  pages  64  to  80.  Review  patriotic  songs.  Review  supple- 
mentary songs. 

March.  Vocal  drill, — exercises  of  previous  lessons.  The  triads  of  the 
scale  sung  melodically  and  in  unison.  Teacher  sings  phrases  with 
"la" — pupils  write.  Continue  study  of  chromatic  scale.  Chart  F, 
pages  14  and  15.  Reader  III.,  pages  80  to  95.  Supplementary 
songs  continued. 

Apeil.  Vocal  drill, — continue  exercises  from  previous  lessons.  Study 
of  chromatic  scale.  Written  drill  upon  major  and  minor  scales. 
Chart  F,  pages  16  and  17.  Reader  III.,  pages  95  to  115.  Wherever 
possible  sing  exercises  at  sight  with  ''la."  Supplementary  songs  con- 
tinued. 

May,  Vocal  drill, — continue  exercises  from  previous  lessons.  Exer- 
cises in  marking  rhythm.  Written  exercises  of  phrases  dictated  by 
teacher.  Chart  E,  page  18.  Reader  III.,  pages  115  to  129.  .  Sup- 
plementary song  in  three  parts. 
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June.  In  Tna.king  reports  and  givinir  the  fiiml  tests  attention  sliould  i»e 
given  the  following: 

1.  Review  all  sujiplementaa'y  songs  and  favorite  songs  in  reader. 
Eeview  the  principal  features  of  the  year's  work,  paying  especial 
attention  to  minor  scales. 

2.  See  tests  for  lower  grades,  in  all  songs  give  attention  to 
phrasing,  tone  quality,  and  expression. 

3.  Test  the  class  in  singing  exercises  at  sight  with  "la." 

4.  Lists  of  pupils  are  to  be  sent  to  the  supervisor  of  music  as 
directed  in  preceding  grades. 

SEVENTH   YEAR  (IKx\DE. 

Material:    Chart  Series  G;  Natural  Music  Eeader,  No.  4. 

September.     Breathing  exercises  given  throughout  the  year.     Vocal 

drill, — 1-8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1  with  ah  and  oh.  Vocal  drills  from  reader. 

Be  careful  that  the  tones  are  properly  placed  and  that  there  are  no 

harsh  or  nasal  sounds.     Eeview  minor  scales.     By  oral  dictation 

review  chromatic  tones.     Chart  G,  page  1.     Eeader  IV.,  ])ages  5  to 

20.     Give  attention  throughout  the  year  to  foot-notes  in  reader. 

Eeview  songs  of  last  year.     Teach  one  new  sujiplemoutary  song. 

Note. — There  will  l)e  iiuiny  pupils  in  this  grade  whose  voices  are 

changing  and  great  care  must  be  exercised  not  to  injure  the  voice.     Such 

pupils  must  not  feel  it  necessary  for  them  to  sustain  a  part — though  it 

will  not  injure  the  voice  if  tliey  lunn  the  exercise  or  sing  softly.     No 

pupil    should  be  excused    from    the    music    at    this    time,  though  in 

extreme  ca^^es  they  may  be  excused  from   singing.     During  this  year 

Bpecial  care  must  be  taken  to  select  songs  well  within  the  range  of  the 

voices. 

October.  Vocal  drill,  scale  u]>  with  iih  1-2-3-4-0-B-7-8-1.  Vocal  ex- 
ercises selected  from  reader.  Eeview  key  signatures.  C*hart  G, 
pages  1  and  2  to  be  sung  wth  '"la."*  Eeader  IV.,  pages  20  to  30. 
Supplementary  song  in  three  parts.  Have  the  parts  well  in  range 
of  the  voices.  Give  attention  to  tone  quality,  phrasing,  and  ex- 
pression. 

November.  Vocal  drill, — exercises  of  previous  lessons  and  scale  up  and 
down  twice  in  one    breatli  with  svllable  iih.     Vocal  drills  selected 
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from  reader.  Review  triads  of  each  tone  of  the  scale,  singing 
melodically,  then  in  unison.  (Jhart  G,  page  3.  Header  IV.,  pages 
30  to  41.     Thanksgiving  song  in  two  or  three  parts. 

December.  V'ocal  drill, — tiie  scale  up  and  down  in  smooth  sustained 
tones  and  drills  selected  from  reader.  Exercises  in  resolving  chords. 
Review  of  minor  scales.  Ohart  G,  page  4.  Reader  IV..  ])agcs  40 
to  51.  (Jhristmas  songs  reviewed.  Teach  a  new  song  in  two  or  three 
parts. 

January.  Vocal  (hvill, — exercises  of  previous  lessons  with  drills  in 
reader.  Continue  exercises  in  resolving  chords.  Exercises  in 
written  dictation.  Chart  G,  pages  4  and  5.  Reader,  pages  .ll  to  63. 
Supplementary  song. 

February.  Vocal  drill, — 1-3-5-8-7-5-4-2-1  with  humnjing,  oh.  and  iili. 
Vocal  drills  selected  from  reader.  Exercises  in  marking  t\A  o,  three^ 
four,  and  six  part  time.  Exercises  on  seconds,  thirds,  and  fourths, 
(/hart  G,  pages  (i  and  7.  Reader  IV.,  pages  63  to  76.  Review 
patriotic  songs. 

March.     Vocal  drill, — exercises  from  book  and  from  previous  lessons. 

Drill  on  chromatic  scales.    Exercises  on  fifths,  sixths,  and  sevenths. 

Chart  G,  page  8.    Reader  IV.,  pages  76  to  91.    Supplenientar}'  songs. 
April.     Vocal    drill, — exercises    from    reader.     Exercises    in    marking 

rhythm.    Write  the  chromatic  scale  key  of  C.    Chart  (j,  pages  9  and 

10.     Reader  IV.,  pages  91   to   108.     Study  theory  in  foot-notes. 

Supplementary  songs. 

May.  Vocal  drill, — continue  exercises  of  pivvous  lessons  and  select 
drills  from  reader.  Review  key  signatures  and  minor  and  chro- 
matic scales.  Exercises  in  written  dictation.  Chart  G,  pages  11  and 
12.     Reader,  pages  108  to  324.     Review  supplementary  songs. 

June.  Review  su])plementary  songs  and  favorite  songs  in  reader.  In 
making  out  reports  and  giving  the  final  tests,  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  following: 

1.  Tests  in  writing   and   singing  major,   minor,   and   cln'oniatic 
scales. 

2.  Tests  in   singing  intervals. 

3.  Review  of  time  and  key  signatures. 
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4.  Written  and  oral  tests  in  resolving  chords. 

5.  AVritten  tests   on  musical   signs  and   terms   used   throughout 
the  year. 

6.  Lists  of  pupils  are  to  be  sent  to  the  supervisor  of  music  as 
directed  in  preceding  grades. 

EIGHTH  YEAR  GRADE. 

Mateeial:    Chart  series  G:    Xatural  ]Music  Reader,  Xo.  H. 

September.  Breathing  exercises  throughout  the  year.  Vocal  drills 
from  reader  and  exercises  of  seventh  grade.  Review  key  signatures, 
and  major,  minor,  and  chromatic  scales.  Chart  G,  pages  1,  2,  and  3. 
Reader  IV.,  pages  5  to  27.  Songs,  pages  122  and  136.  The  sup- 
plementary songs  for  this  grade  should  introduce  the  bass  clef. 
The  girls  should  be  divided  with  regard  to  quality  of  voice,  into 
sopranos  and  altos.  The  young  bassos  may  sing  from  the  bass 
clef.  Boys  whose  voices  are  changing  may  sing  softly  on  the  alto 
parts. 

October.  Vocal  drill, — exercises  from  reader.  See  vocal  drill  for 
seventh  grade.  Dictation  of  major  and  minor  seconds  up  and 
down  from  each  tone  of  the  scale  of  C  major.  Chart  G.  pages  4,  5. 
and  6.  Reader,  pages  27  to  38.  Songs,  pages  103  and  119.  Supple- 
mentary song  in  three  parts. 

XovEMBEi;.  Vocal  drill, — see  seventh  grade.  Exercises  from  reader. 
Dictation  on  major  and  minor  thirds  up  and  down  on  each  tone  of 
the  scale  of  D  major.  Exercises  in  transposition  from  key  of  C 
to  key  of  D.  Chart  G,  pages  7,  8,  and  9.  Reader  IV.,  pages  38  to  56. 
Songs,  pages  179   and  202.    Thanksgiving  songs  in  three  parts. 

Dece5[ber.  Vocal  drill. — exercises  from  reader  and  exercises  of  seventh 
grade,  continued.  Dictation  in  perfect  and  augmented  fourths 
from  each  tone  of  the  scale.  Exercises  in  transposition.  Chart  G, 
pages  10,  11,  and  12.  Reader  IV.,  pages  .56  to  84.  Select  one  of 
the  great  composers  and  have  class  Avrite  sketch  of  his  life,  giving 
his  greatest  compositions.  Christmas  carols  for  supplementary 
work. 
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January.  -Vocal  drill  continued.  Exercises  in  resolving  chords.  Dic- 
tation on  perfect  and  diminished  fifths  up  and  down  from  each 
tone  of  the  scale.  Select  a  key  that  will  keep  within  tlie  range,  of 
the  voice  when  singing  the  exercises.  Eeview  sjaicopation. '  Con- 
tinue study  of  great  composers.  Chart  G,  pages  13,  1-1,  and  l.j. 
Reader  lY.,  pages  84  to  100.  Songs,  page  131.  Supplementary 
song  with  bass  clef. 

February.  Vocal  drill  continued.  Exercises  in  transposition.  Dic- 
tation in  major  and  minor  sixths  up  and  down  from  each  tone  of 
the  scale.  Continue  study  of  great  composers.  Chart  G,  pages 
17  and  18.  Reader,  pages  100  to  116.  Review  supplementary 
song  and  teach  one  new  one. 

March.  Vocal  drill  continued.  Write  exercises  illustrating  the  various 
rhythms.  Dictation  on  major  and  minor  sevenths.  Continue 
study  of  great  composers.  Chart  G,  pages  19  and  20.  Reader  IV., 
pages  116  to  130.    Supplementary  songs  continued. 

April.  Vocal  drill  continued.  Review  ke}'  signatures  and  major, 
minor,  and  chromatic  scales.  Study  of  chords.  Continue  study 
of  great  composers.  Chart  G,  pages  21  and  22.  Reader,  pages  l-t-^ 
to  164.     Supplementary  songs  continued. 

Mat.  Vocal  drill  continued.  Exercises  in  transposition.  Exercises 
illustrating  the  different  kinds  of  time.  Study  of  great  composers 
continued.  Chart  G,  pages  23  and  24.  Reader  IV.,  pages  164  to 
183.     Supplementary  songs  continued. 

June.  Review  supplementary  songs  and  favorite  songs  of  reader. 
Make  a  general  review.  In  making  out  re])orts  and  giving  the 
final  tests,  attention  should  be  given  the  following: 

1.  Key  signatures. 

2.  Exercises  on  intervals. 

3.  Exercises  in  transposition. 

4.  The  various  kinds  of  meter. 

5.  Musical  signs  and  terms  used  throughout  the  year. 

6.  Send  in  lists  to  the  supervisor  of  music  as  directed  in  preced- 
ing grade  assignments. 
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September — 

"Father.  Wo  Thank  Thee  for  the  Night."'    AValker  and  Jenks. 

"Bye-1(.   Land."     Chas.  E.  Boyd. 

"Goldenrod."     Plan  Book. 

■"We're  a  Band  of  Happy  Children."    Marching  song.    Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin. 

"Milkweed  Babies." 

"The  Tip-toe  Song."'    Natural  Course. 

"The  Seed  Baby.'" 

"Now  the  Sun  Is  Sinking."     Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 
October — 

"Now  Before  We  Work  To-day."     Kindergarten  Chimes. 

■"Now  the. Leaves  Are  Falling  Down."    Model  Music  Course. 

"The  Blacksmith."    Motion  song.    Songs  and  Games. 

"Rock-a-bye."     Child's  Garden  of  Song. 

"Mother's  Eyes."     Natural  Music  Course. 

"Flag  Colors." 

"Now  the  Day  Is  Over." 
November— 

"Where  Do  All  the  Birdies  Go?" 

"God's  Care  for  All  Things."    Thanksgiving  song. 

"Nature's  Good  Night."     Patty  Hill. 

"Can  a  Little  Child  Like  Me?"     Thanksgiving  song.     Songs  and 
Games. 

"The  Shoemaker.'*     Motion  song. 

"Mothers  Jewels."    "The  Palm  Tree." 

"The  Kain  Drop  Song."     Golden  Boat. 
December — 

"Now  the  Night  Is  Over."    Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

"Wynken,  Blynken.  and  Nod."    Riverside  Song  Book. 

"Shine  Out.  Oh  Blessed  Star."    Walker  and  Jenks. 

"Christmas  Hymn."   Eleanor  Smith. 

"Sleigh  Bell  Song."     Fillmore. 

"The  Joyous  Tones  of  Christmas  Chimes."     Kate  Douglas  Wiggin. 

"The  First  Christmas."    Reintecke. 

'^Whv  Bells  for  Christmas  Ring."    Eugene  Field.     Plan  Book. 
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January — 

*'Morning  Prayer."    Keinecke. 

''Cradle  Song."'     The  Palm  Leaf. 

"The  Song  of  the  SoUlier."    Marching  Song.     Taiibert. 

"The  Tea-kettle.'-" 

"Our  Flag  Colors." 

"Now  the  Busy  Day  Is  Over."     Songs  and  Games. 

"The  Postman.^"    Kindergarten  Chimes. 
February — • 

"America."     First  verse. 

"Flag  Song."     Child's  Garden  of  Song. 

"BirdiVs  Valentine."     Myles  Foster. 

"Valentine  Song."     Mildred  and  Patty  Hill. 

"The  Song  of  the  Rain."    AValker  and  Jenks. 

"Pussy  Willow."'     Walker  and  Jenks. 

"The  Violet."'    Reiriecke. 

"Washington's   Birthday." 

"Awake,  Said  the  Sunshine."     Eleanor  Smith. 

March — 

"Heavenly    Father,  Hear    Thy    Children."     Morning    song.     Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin. 

"The  Weather  Cock."     Motion  song.     Modern  Music  Course. 

"Wind  Song."     Eleanor  Smith. 

"If."     Rossiter  Cole. 

"The  Buttercup." 

"In  My  Little  Garden  Bed."    Motion  song.     Emilie  Poulsson. 

"Welcome,  Little  Robin."     Eleanor  Smith. 

"Ewa-yea!     My  Little  Owlet."     From  Hiawatha. 
April — 

"The  Rainbow  Fairies." 

"Robin  and  Bluebird."     Motion  song. 

''Rippling,  Purling  Little  River."    Gilchrist. 

"Dandelion."     Emerson  &.  Brown. 

"The  Little  Bumble  Bee." 

''The  Cuckoo."     "Gems  of  School  Song. 

''Lullaby."     German. 
'_       "Now  Our  Work  Is  Over."    Closing  song.    Kindergarten  Chimes. 
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May— 

"Morning  Song." 

"The  Caterpillar.'-    Songs  for  Little  Children.    Eleanor  Smith. 

"Decoration  Day." 

"The  Mill."    Motion  song. 

"There's  a  Little  Bird's  Nest." 

"Grasshopper  Green."     Walker  and  Jenks. 

"May." 

"The  Cooper."     Motion  song.     Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones. 

"Good  Night."    Forest  Choir. 

June — 
Eeview. 

SOXGS. 
FOE   THIED  AXD   FOURTH   GRADES. 

"Morning  Prayer."     Reinecke. 

"All  Among  the  Barley."    "Children's  Songs."    Tomlins. 

"Waltz  of  the  Blackberry  Gatherers."    "Children's  Songs."    Tomlins. 

"Goldenrod."    Eleanor  Smith. 

"Boat  Song."     Eaton  Fanning. 

"The  Little  Soldier."     Gems  of  School  Song.     Carl  Betz. 

"Evening  Prayer."    Eandegger. 

"The  Blacksmith."    Arranged  from  Mozart. 

"Thanksgiving." 

"To  Wander."     Schubert. 

"Oh,  Eing  Glad  Bells."     Walker  and  Jenks. 

"Christmas  H3'mn."    Eeinecke's  Songs  for  Children. 

"Merry  Christmas  Bells."     Walker  and  Jenks. 

"Come  Join  In  Onr  Carol." 

"The  Air  Is  Filled  With  the  Echo."    Walker  and  Jenks. 

"Good  Night  and  Christmas  Prayer."    Tomlins'  "Christmas  Carols." 

"Marching  Through   Georgia." 

"Voices  of  the  Woods."     Children's  Songs.     Tomlins. 

"Eeturn  of  Spring."    Natural  Course  Eeader. 

"The  Linnet."     Mary  D.  Frear. 

"Flower  Girl."     Children's  Songs.     Tomlins. 

"The  Meadow  Is  Blooming."    Songs  arranged  bv  Carl  Betz. 
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"Peace  to  the  Brave." 

"The  Lark." 

"The  Minstrel  Boy."    Irish  folk  song. 

"Eataplan."    Eeinecke's  Songs  for  Children. 

"Come  Away  Companions."     Waltz  song.     Adam  Geihel. 

Songs. 

for  grammar  grades. 

Folk  songs,  patriotic  songs  of  our  own  and  other  countries,  hymns^ 
and  songs  arranged  from  standard  operas. 
"America." 

"Hunting  Song."  Von  Weber. 
"Vesper  Hymn."  Russian  air. 
"Marching  Through  Georgia." 
"The  Swiss  Song." 

"The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 
"The  Watch  on  the  Rhine." 
"Men  of  Harlech."    Welsh  national  air. 
"Suwanee  River." 
"Auld  Lang  Syne." 

"God  of  the  Xation."    "Anvil  Chorus,"  from  II  Trovatore. 
"Sweet  Briar  Rose." 

"Flag  of  the  Free."    Arranged  from  "'Lohengrin." 
"Those  Evening  Bells." 
"Christmas  Eve."     Myles  Foster. 
"Peace  on  Earth." 

"A  Sailor's  Life  is  Bold  and  Free."     McDonald. 
"Sweet  and  Low."    Barnby. 
"Round  the  Fire." 
"Return  of  Spring."    Schuman. 
"Now  Good  Evening,  Good  Night."     Brahms. 
"Ave  J\[aria."     From  the  opera  of  "Loreley."     Mendelssohn. 
"0,  Hush  Thee,  My  Baby."    Sullivan. 
"Soldier's   Farewell." 
"Tramp,   Tramp,   Tramp." 


PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 


"The  body  is  trained  tliat  it  may  Ijc  a  lietter  medium  for  the  soul. 
All  expression  of  the  being  is  through  the  body,  and  any  obstructions, 
whether  they  arise  from  unused  muscles,  consciousness  of  defects,  or 
lack  of  control,  are  so  many  barriers  To  tlic  full  and  free  expression  of 
that  for  which  alone  the  body  exists.  Body  and  soul  are  a  unit,  and 
they  must  be  develo])ed  harmoniously." — F.  S.  Parker. 

There  is  no  longer  a  question  as  to  whether  physical  culture  should 
be  taught  in  the  public  scliools.     Mature  has  not  i)rovided  for  a  natural 

Bodily  devel()])ment   of  the  mind,  and   we  cannot  assume  that 

and  the   body   of   itself   and   nndei-   artificial   conditions   will 

Mental  acquii'c  right    habits  of  ])erforming    all    its    functions. 

Development.  The  development  of  tlu'  body  must  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  development  of  tlie  mind,  for  a  liealthy  body  is  tlie  basis  of 
intellectual,  moral  and  s])irituai  growth.  The  conditions  of  modem 
life  show  such  a  constantly  increasing  demand  upon  the  nuMital  and 
nervous  forces  that  children  must  be  trained  ])hysically  if  they  are  to 
have  sound  and  sturdy  bodies  capa1)le  of  withstanding  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  struggle  which  lies  l)eforc  them.  Nature  demands  the 
cultivation  of  all  our  activities  and  there  can  be  no  ]U'oi)er  training 
that  does  not  educate  the  whole  system  of  the  man. 

The  course  used  in  tlu'  Stockton  schools  is  based  upon  the  Preece 

svstem,  tile  exercises  used  being  selected  and  arranged 

System  Used.     "^  ,    ,,,.,,  ■   i     ■ 

with   the   h)ll()\ving  points  m  view: 

1.  Eeal  value  in  the  development  of  the  body. 

2.  The  limitations  of  the  school  room  as  regards  time  and  space. 

3.  Systeniatie  1  raining  of  large  inimbei's  without  confusion. 
These  exercises  are  arranged  in  sixteen  lessons  for  each  grade.     The 

time  devoted  to  each  lesson  is  two  weeks,  two  five  minute  ]ieriods  a  day. 
The  work  is  ])resented  in  the  following  manner: 

.\t  teachei's"  nuM^tings.  tht~  outlined  lessons  covering  the  month's 
work    are    uresented    earefullv.      The    exercises    are    then    "iven    to    the 
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pupils  by  the  claims  teacher.  The  supervisor  visits  each  room  once  in 
the  two  weeks,  oversees  one  presentation  of  eacli  lesson,  makes  needed 
corrections  or  offers  helpl'ul  suggestions. 

The  windows  should  be  open  during  the  lesson  and  all  exercises 
taken  vigorously.     No  careless  or  indifferent  work  should  be  allowed. 

In  the  first  lessons  children  are  taught  the  correct  rest  and  active 
position  of  the  body  while  seated,  the  manner  of  rising  and  of  sitting 
UTi'"i  the  correct  standing  position. 

Tlie  simplest  exercises  are  selected  for  the  first  and  second  school 
years,  and  as  much  of  the  work  a.s  possible  is  made  objective;  e.  g. — in 
the  exercise  of  stretching  tlie  arms  ui)ward  the  teacher  says,  "Grow 
tail  like  pine  trees."  "Try  to  touch  the  ceiling."  In  the  horizontal  arm 
str(;tching  given  for  chest  ex])ansion,  "Grow  broad  like  the  oak  tree;' 
"Touch  the  sides  of  the  room." 

Exercises  in  marching  are  given  in  all  the  lower  grades,  such  exer- 
cisr;s  being  especially  helpful  in  forming  correct  habits  in  the  carriage 
of  the  body. 

The  position  foj-  marching,  "head  erect,  chest  leading,  hips  back, 
hands  at  side,  weiglit  on  the  balls  of  the  feet''  should  be  retained  as  the 
children  march  around  the  room  or  through  the  aisles,  keeping  step 
as  the}'  sing  some  bright  marcliing  song.  Xo  exercise  is  moi'e  thoroughly 
enjoyed  or  more  helpful  in  affording  the  needed  rest  and  relaxation 
from  the  study  period.  Throughout  the  course  the  sini])le  exercises  of 
the  previous  lessons  are  combined  and  more  difficult  ones  are  added. 
This  arrangement  of  lessons  ]irevents  the  lack  of  interest  which  would 
arise  from  a  constant  repetition  of  tlie  same  exercises. 

Tlie  attention  given  in  the  first  years  to  the  ])osition  in  sitting  and 
standing  is  continued  throughout  the  course.  In  the  upper  grades 
especial  stress  is  laid  upon  the  correct  carriage  of  the  body.  This  is 
essential,  not  only  as  a  matter  of  grace,  but  as  a  matter  of  liealth. 

The  result  of  this  regular,  systematic  daily  exercise  whicli  is  being 
carried  on  in  the  schools  manifests  itself  visibly  in  the  improved  health 
and  physical  development  of  the  children. 

Tlie    course    will    ho    given     in    detail    from    niontli   to  month  in 

mimenonijihed  outlines.     The  following  brief  references 
Outlines.  ^1      Ti  1        T      X     XI        1  X  J 

to  the   i  reece  uumual   indicate  the  character  and  scope 

■of  the  work  given : 
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FIRST    AND    SECOND    YEAR    GRADES. 

Chapters  1.  2.  3. 

Figures  1,  2,  3,  and  -i,  Chapter  7. 

Foot  extension,  Chapter  5. 

ButterHy  movement  and  balance  step,  Chapter  12. 

Exercises  56,  57,  58,  and  59,  Chapter  11. 

Head  movements  to  side,  Chapter  4. 

Figure  85,  Chapter  15. 

Marching  with  facing  right  and  left. 

THIRD    AXD    rOUETlI    YEAR    GRADES. 

Thoroughly  review  all  primary  work. 
Chapters  4  and  5. 

Exercises  23,  24.  25,  26,  Chapter  6. 
Basket  step.  Chapter  12. 
Figures  77  and  79,  Chapter  14. 
Figures  83    and  85,  Chapter  15. 
Figure  98,  Chapter  19. 
Continue  marching  exercises. 

FIFTH    AXD    SIXTH    YEAR    GRADES. 

RevieAv  such  exercises  of  previous  lessons  as  are  suitable  for  these 
grades. 

Chapters  6,  8. 

Exercises  49,  50,  52,  Chapter  9. 

Exercise  55,  Chapter  10. 

Exercise  109,  Chapter  22. 

Figures  83,  84,  85,  Chapter  15. 

Figures  86,  87,  88,  Chapter  16. 
•       Figure  95,  Chapter  18. 

SEVEXTH  AX^D   EIGHTH   YEAR    GRADES. 

Eeview  all  work  of  fifth  and  sixth  year  grades. 

Chapters  9,  10,  11. 

Figures  72,  74,  75,  Chapter  13. 

Figure  84,  Chapter  15. 

Figure  89,  Chapter  16. 

Figure  103,  Chapter  21. 


WRITING. 


Setting  aside  the  question  of  the  educational  value  of  writing,  there 

can  be  no  question  as  to  its  usefulness.     The  ability  to  write  is  as 

necessary  to  the  boy  or  girl  in  the  school  room,  as  it  is 

to  the  man  or  woman  in  later  life,  and  the  only  question 

to  settle  in  connection  with  this  problem  of  education,  is,  how  to  secure 

its  mastery  with  the  least  possible  burden  to  the  child. 

To  become  a  penman  one  must  not  only  be  able  to  make  good,  legi- 
ble letters,  but  he  must  also  be  able  to  make  them  easily  and  rapidly;  this, 
however,  cannot  be  done  without  a  nice  training  of  the  hand  and  arm; 
and,  as  this  is  the  most  difficult  phase  of  the  writing  question,  so  has 
it  also  been  the  most  neglected,  all  energy  having  been  centered  on 
the  mastery  of  form,  which  soon  shows  results  but  gives  no  power. 

The  aim,  then,  of  this  course  in  writing  will  be  to  give  skill  to  the 
pupils,  skill  never  meaning  the  slow,  lal^orious  shaping  of  fine  letters,  but 
the  ability  to  write  long  and  uniformly  well,  and  doing 
the  same  with  ease  and  rapidity. 
That  a  system  of  writing  has  not  yet  been  devised,  Avhich  comliines 
the  best  points  of  the  two  systems  in  common  use,  is  a  fact  to  be  re- 
Vertical        gretted.     The  vertical  system  offers  the  very  desirable 
and  features   of   simplicity   and   legibility,   the   slanting   the 

Slanting        equally  valuable  features  of  rapidity  and  ease  in  execu- 
Systems.        tion;   but  since  a  combination  of  these  excellent  features 
has  not  yet  been  reached  in  any  one  system,  the  best  that  can  be  done  at 
present  is  to  use  the  two,  placing  them  where  they  are  best  adapted  to 
develop  the  liandwriting  of  the  pupils. 

As  the  vertical  system  has  been  the  one  used  in  the  Stockton  schools 
for  the  last  five  years,  and  as  it  has  proved  itself  the  best  adapted  to 
young  children,  so  will  it  continue  to  be  the  standard  system  for 
the  first  six  grades,  the  slanting  being  used  wlien  desired  in  the  seventli 
and  eighth  grades. 

Since  no  copy  books  are  used  in  the  schools,  teachers  should  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  various  published  systems  of  vertical  writing,  and 
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should  iifif  at  all  tiiiu's  IIrmt  l)esl  jiiduiiK'nt  in  the  scU'ction  of  model 
letter  forms,  especially  a\oiding  extreme  styles  whether  ornamental 
or  severe. 

All  hlaekl)oard  \\i'itin_ir  by  the  teacher  should  be  models  for  the 
imitation'  of  the  pupils;    the  teacher  should  also  be  so  acquainted  with 

the  minute  coin])osition  of  all  letter  forms,  that  he  will 
Anfllvsis 

be  al)le  to  stand  before  a  class  and  make  for  its  instruc- 
tion lai'i;!'.  bold,  shapely  letters,  accom])anying-the  same  with  a  full 
analysis,  in  order  that  the  class  may  receive  accurate  perceptions  of  the 
forms  under  study. 

AMierever  it  is  possible,  adjust  the  height  of  the  desk  to  the  size 
of  the  child,  for  the  drudgery  of  writing  is  greatl}'  increased  if  the 
writer  is  uncomfortably  seated;  nor  is  it  possible,  under  such  unfavorable 
conditions,  to  ap])roach  proper  jjosition  of  hand  or  body  or  to  use  a 
free  movement. 

The  care  of  floor  and  desk  should  be  required  of  children  using 
ink;  it  is  not  difficult  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  young  writer 
the  fact  that  neatness  in  the  use  of  ink  is  one  of  the  hal)its  of  a  trained 
penman,  and  therefore  a  desirable  one. 

For   blackboard    work,   use   whole   arm    movement;    for   desk   work 
use  what  is  known  as  the  '•combined"'  movement,  which 
employs  not  only  the  muscles  of  the  fingers,  1)ut  also 
the  large  muscles  of  the  arm. 

The  question  of  the  position  of  the  l)ody  is  important,  and.  inasmuch 

as  the  health  and  eyesight  of  the  pupil  may  he  affected  by  the  same,  it 

Position         should  never  l)e  lost  sight  of.     The  body  ])osition  found 

of  most    satisfactory    is    known    as    the    "fronf";    in    this 

Body.  ])osition.  the  pupil  faces  the  desk,  with  the  body  erect 

and  feet   lirndy   planted  on  the  floor;    the  arms  rest  on  the  desk,  the 

left  one  carryi]ig  the  weight  of  the  body,  while  the  lumd  steadies  the 

pa])er.     The  eyes  should   be  from   fifteen   to  eighteen  inches  from  the 

pa])er  and  ])arallel  with  the  lines  of  the  pa|)er. 

The  hand  i)osition  for  both  systems  is  the  accepted   position  of  the 

past:  that  is.  the  pen  or  pencil  is  lightly  clasped  between  the  thumb  and 

Hand  the  first  and  second  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  while  the 

Position.        third  and  fourth  lingers  act  as  a  sliding  rest. 

The  ])a])er  in  vertical  writing  should  l)e  placed  iiai-nllel  to  the  edge 
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of  the  desk,  yet  far  enough  from  the  edge  to  permit  the  muscles  of  the 

Position         right  forearm  to  secure  a.  resting  place  on  the  desk.     In 

of  slanting  writing,  let  tlie  paper  turn  to  the  left,  forming  an 

Paper.         angle  of  about  thirty  degrees  with  the  front  edge  of  desk. 

In  the. first  and  second  grades,  unruled  and  wide  ruled  paper  should 

he  used  for  formal  writing  lessons.     In  all  grades  above 

the  second,  foolscap  should  be  the  rule. 

The  purchase  of  penholders  made  of  wood  or  cork,  or  wood  tipped 

with  cork,  should  be  encouraged.     The  old  penholders  with  metal  tips 

and  which  require  tightness  of  the  fingers  in  clasping,  are  antagonistic 

to  good  hand  position. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  is  toward  the  use  of  small,  coarse  pens; 
these  produce  a  broad  stroke,  wliich  in  turn  forces  broad  turns  and  thus 
aids  legibility.  In  the  upper  grades  encourage  the  use  of  the  fountain 
pen,  its  free  and  easy  action  being  unequalled  by  any  steel  pen. 

To  teach  writing  successfully  requires  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  enthusiasm  while  teaching  the  subject,  patience  in  developing 
that  Inigbear  of  writing  known  as  "movement,"  and 
a))ove  all,  insistence  that  the  eA-ery  day  work  of  the  pupil 
be  the  best  he  can  do;  if  this  last  be  neglected  and  good  writing  be 
required  only  in  writing  lesson  time,  then  indeed  will  the  teaching  of 
v\Titing  be  a  failure. 

FIRST  YEAR  GRADE. 

Let  the  child's  first  attempt  at  letter-making  Ijc  on  the  blackboard, 
where  unrestrained  whole  arm  movements  are  used.  Teach  proper 
position  of  body  at  board,  manner  of  holding  chalk,  i.  e.  between  the 
thumb  and  first  and  second  fingers,  with  the  end  of  the  chalk  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand;  teach  also  a  proper  method  of  erasing,  one  which  will 
avoid  unnecessary  dust. 

Do  not  attempt  desk  vrork  until  the  child  has  become  well  acquainted  ' 
with  letter  forms  at  the  board.    Desk  work  has  many  difficulties  unknown 
to  the  blackboard,  and  ignorance  of  form  should  not  l)e  added  to  the 
others. 

The  lead  ^lencil  seems  the  intermediate  instrument  l)etween  the 
chalk  and  the  ]ien.  The  pencil  hides  uiany  defects  that  the  pen  empha- 
sizes, and  is  therefore  more  encouraging  as  a  first  means  of  producing 
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written  form  on  paper;  it  should  accordingly  be  next  placed  in  the 
cliikVs  hand.  The  pencil  should  he  well  sharpened,  for  a  little  child 
cannot  do  what  a  gro\\-n  person  fails  to  do,  that  is,  write  well  with  a 
dull  pencil. 

On  unruled,  or  very  Avidely  ruled  paper  which  allows  larger  letter 
forms,  all  first  grade  writing  should  be  done;  tiny  writing  with  its  re- 
sultant evil,  cramped  finger  muscles,  will  thus  be  avoided. 

The  writing  lessons  of  the  first  year  will  be  drawn  from  the  reading, 
spelling,  and  language  lessons,  ])laced  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher. 
But  if  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  it  is  desired  to  take  up  the  letters  in 
a  systematic  order,  one  that  is  based  on  the  principles  contained  in  the 
letter,  then  the  order  suggested  in  the  second  grade  should  be  followed. 

A  caution  to  the  first  grade  teacher  is  to  beware  of  exhaustion  attend- 
ing long  periods  of  writing,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  being  long  enough 
for  a  writing  period. 

SECOND   YEAE   GKADE. 

In  the  second  grade,  continue  to  use  the  blackboard  for  practicing 
writing.  If  there  are  two  periods  for  writing  on  the  day's  program,  let 
one  of  them  be  devoted  to  the  blackboard,  the  other  to  the  desk  where 
pencil  or  pen  may  be  used,  the  latter  being  introduced  in  this  grade. 

Teach  the  terms  space,  base  line,  straight  line,  right  and  left  curve, 
as  these  terms  will  be  used  in  future  writing  lessons. 

As  in  the  first  grade,  make  the  copying  of  spelling  and  other  black- 
board work  the  subject  for  writing  lessons;  but  aside  from  these,  give 
writing  lessons  in  which  are  ])racticed  the  various  signs  used  in  writing. 
The  letters  should  be  taken  up  in  the  following  order:  Small  letters  in 
the  three  divisions  of  short,  stem,  and  loo])  as  follows:  i  u  w,  n  m  v  x, 
0  a  c  e,  r  s:  t  d  p  q:  1  b  h  k  j  y  g  z  f.  Capitals:  0  A  C  G  E  1);  P  B  E: 
N  M  U  V  W  Y  Z  Q  X:  L  S;  T  F  li  K  J  I. 

THIED   AXD   rOUETII   YEAE   GEADES. 

Use  foolscap  paper  in  these  grades.  The  change  to  foolscap  necessi- 
tates cutting  down  the  size  of  the  handwriting. 

Eeview  letters  in  the  order  taken  in  the  second  grade  and  place  special 
drill  upon  combining  the  same  or  different  letters,  in  order  to  familiarize 
pupils  with  the  frequent  changes  in  the  last  stroke  of  letters  wlien  com- 
bined into  words. 
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The  written  work  done  in  this  grade  should  ])e  no  more  than  can  be 
neatly  done  in  a  reasonal)le  time,  and  long  i!nl)roken  jieriods  of  writing 
should  never  be  imposed. 

For  sentence  writing  often  select  choice  bits  of  verse,  the  thought 
offering  a  bit  of  variety  very  acceptable  in  a  drill,  that  at  its  best,  is  apt  to 
become  monotonous. 

FIFTH  YEAR  GRADE. 

The  change  from  'finger  to  forearm  movement  is  the  chief  feature  of 
fifth  grade  writing.  This  change  will  at  first  be  accompanied  by  a  tem- 
porary falling  off  in  the  appearance  of  the  hand\\Titing,  but  something 
immeasurably  better  will  be  gained  and  in  time  the  two  will  unite. 

Introduce  the  new  movement  with  simple  movement  drills.  See 
that  every  child  understands  how  the  movement  is  secured.  Begin  every 
writing  lesson  with  a  movement  drill,  economizing  paper  at  the  same  time 
by  using  for  this  purpose  the  paper  of  the  last  writing  lesson  by  crossing 
the  old  work  at  right  angles. 

Combine  letters  in  various  ways  to  develop  free  movement.  Encour- 
age neatness  in  use  of  ink,  lightness  of  touch  even  with  the  coarsest  of 
pens,  and  cultivate  a  taste  for  simple  unadorned  capitals. 

Discourage  attempts  at  too  great  speed  but  instead  encourage  an  easy 
normal  movement,  not  so  fast  as  to  be  reckless  nor  so  slow  as  to  be  drag- 
ging. 

SIXTH   YEAR   GRADE. 

In  this  grade,  as  in  the  preceding,  emphasize  free  movement,  but  aim 
to  get  it  under  more  perfect  control  than  was  possible  in  the  fifth  grade. 

This  being  the  last  year  in  ^^'hich  regular  writing  lessons  are  given, 
every  effort  possible  should  be  exerted  to  turn  out  good  writers.  Give 
occasional  speed  contests,  l)ut  ]iever  allow  legil)iliTy  to  l)e  sacrificed  to 
speed. 

SEVEXTH    AXD    EIGHTH    YEAR    GRADES. 

Pupils  of  these  grades  should  be  relieved  of  special  writing  lessons. 
The  standard  of  good  writing  should  l^e  maintained,  but  by  other  means 
than  class  drills.  The  average  pupil  of  these  grades  writes  a  good  hand 
which  the  repetition  of  the  drills  of  former  grades  is  not  apt  to  improve. 
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Ill  fact,  the  subject  of  writing  is  so  limited  in  its  character  tliat  there 
is  nothing  new  to  give  the  okler  pupils;  and,  as  a  consequence,  weariness 
results  I'roni  a  sul)ject  wliich  oilers  no  opj)ortiinities  ior  variety. 

A  careless  writer  of  these  grades  may  be  reached  by  some  ]n'ivate  les- 
sons from  the  teacher  outside  of  scbool  hours,  or  by  attending  the 
writing  lessons  of  a  lower  grade.  If,  however,  a  number  of  sucb  writers 
should  exist  in  a  grade,  a  writing  t-lass  might  be  formed  having  a  place 
on  the  daily  ])rograni;  from  tliis  class  all  good  writers  should  be  excused 
and  the  mend)ers  of  the  class  should  be  relieved  of  attendance  on  this 
lesson  as  soon  as  their  daily  writing  shows  a  positive  improvement. 

Again  the  older  children  generally  a})})reciate  the  value  of  a  good 
handwriting  •when  its  merits  are  ])roperly  presented,  and  as  a  rule  they 
will  want  to  write  well.  The  fact  that  a  good  liandwriting  has  a  com- 
mercial value  and  that  the  lack  of  it  has  often  closed  a  situation  to  an 
otherwise  well  (pialified  aspirant  is  well  to  kee]i  in  the  minds  of  the  class 
and  is  apt  to  i)e  stinudating  in  its  elfeet. 

"While  the  standard  letter  forms  should  be  maintained,  individuality 
of  style  should  not  he  discouraged  and  especially  so  long  as  it  does  not 
degenerate  into  extravagancy.  The  forward  slant,  the  backward  slant, 
the  vertical,  are  all  ecputlly  recognized  by  penmen,  and  to  insist  upon 
older  children's  using  any  one  of  these  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others  is 
to  practice  the  tyranny  of  the  old-time  writing  master,  who  thought  his 
way  was  the  only  way.  A  legible  handwriting  of  a  pleasing  style  and 
one  that  is  easily  and  rapidly  executed  should  be  the  ideal  held  before 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils. 
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